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A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
25th edition, May 1941, 1136 »ages, 4200 schools, 250 illustrations, $6. 


The Handbook will be found generally in Libraries—Public, Private, College 
and State; in offices of most Public School Superintendents and High School Prin- 
cipals; in Information Bureaus, Clubs and Hotels. Many libraries place a standing 
order for each edition—some for many copies each year. 


“There is so much that is ortinent to the problem of education that the book should be in 
the hands of every educator”, Douglas A. Thom, Boston Psychiatrist. “An interesting com- 
mentary on modern trends in eheation” , Mildred Mc. Afee, President, a College. “This 
library cannot afford the Handbook every year. It is true that the ent comments are 
irresistible. Therefore we are giving you a standing order for the han book’ , Julia M. Fink, 
Aurora Public Library, Ill. “A guide for parents and teachers, it serves that’ purpose without 
fear of treading on an occasional academic toe’, New York Sun. 


GETTING U. S. INTO WAR 
640 pages, black vellum cloth, $4.00 


A Contemporary Record of changes in Public Opinion, 1938-1941—An attempt 
to throw light on the way International Affairs are presented, and on the little 
known forces and influences that use events to alter our views. Introductory 
Chapters illuminate historical and political backgrounds. The Encyclopedic Index 
is of special reference value on current personalities and affairs. 


“An extremely valuable record”, Edward S. Corwin. “The best reference book on the 
inside history of our foreign affairs during the last three years’, Albert Jay Nock. “The first 
twenty minutes of reading proved fully worth the $4 the volume costs, so that the hours of 
reading ahead are clear profit”, Senator John A. Danaher. 


WHAT MAKES LIVES 
224 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


An inquiry into what cuctermines opinions, beliefs, feelings and consequently 
lives. 

“Full of pepper and salt and pithy sayings—a modern treasury of wit, and wisdom”, 
Edwin G. Conklin, Princeton University. “Greatly impressed by your comments on the present 
academic situation”, Carroll C. Pratt, Rutgers University. ‘The wit, the irony, the erudition of 
it have impressed me deeply”, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, Harvard Medical School. 


A BRIEF GUIDE TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
6th edition, 1941, 192 pages. Illustrated. 25c 


Boarding Schools, Day and Country Day Schools, Junior and Senior Colleges, 
etc. Chapters on Selecting the School, etc. 


THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE 
6th edition, 1941, 112 pages. Illustrated. 25c 


Lists or Describes the 400 better private camps. Chapters on Pitfalls to Avoid, 
Selecting the Camp, What the Child Needs. 


THE WAR AND EDUCATION 


Tendencies Today 
Ca 300 pages, cloth $2.50. Ready in September, 1941 


An attempt in the midst of war to appraise realistically what education is, 
has been, and might be—The effect of war and defense activities thrust unexpectedly 
upon educational institutions and educators unprepared and already in a state of 
confusion—From the maelstrom of current tendencies in America and England, 
can we detect the future trends? 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education: 1920-1940 


Ca 400-500 pages. Ca $3.50. Ready January, 1942 


A year by year contemporary survey of the thought, writing, practice, in the 
educational world, revealing occasional continuity in tendencies that became trends— 
Much discontinuity because of the lack of vision, understanding, and of divided 
or discontinuous control—With the world in the hollow of our hands, what we 
English speaking people did with it through education. 


Circulars, Sample Pages, and Table of Contents on Request. Examination Copies 
if you write on your letterhead. Discount to Libraries. 


PORTER SARGENT a Se Beacon Street, Boston . 
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JEEVES AND His COUNTRYMEN 


ieee magnitude of P. G. Wodehouse’s im- 
propriety in making so affable a broadcast 
from Berlin late in June (internment was “quite 
an agreeable experience’ and his German captors 
“a fine body of men”) has not been neglected 
in the editorial press. In the light of this affair 
it is somewhat ironic to recall that just three 
weeks before that questionable episode a group 
of very busy, weary Englishmen—military and 
naval officers, writers, actors, and sportsmen— 
took time out to devise a message of greetings 
and sympathy to be sent to Wodehouse “in his 
dolorous captivity... . The Wodehouse cult is 
winged, and doth range over a surprising variety 
of mankind.” J J J Shortly after the very 
successful opening of his new Blithe Spirit, Noel 
Coward told the reviewers that the notion for 
this piece had come to him one Sunday morning 
and that by the Friday following the play was 
finished. “This,” says a London correspondent 
with a little mild deviltry, “is not a record; we 
suspect that it is not a record even for Mr. 
Coward. Goethe, with whom our playwright has 
little else in common is said to have dashed off 
his youthful tragedy Clavigo in eight days.” 
(Blithe Spirit, according to one critic, is in the 
real psychic-research tradition—with a highly 
mischievous servant girl whose confession, under 
hypnosis, lends itself to remarkable staging.) 
J. B. Priestley, speaking at a recent luncheon, 
said that he had discovered, by way of the Amer- 
ican magazine Life and a friend of his who 
moves in exalted quarters, that he is “one of 
the most disliked men in this country [England}.” 
Priestley said that all he had said to provoke 
this statement was that we should mean what we 
say. He asks for a statement of war aims that 
will include a new social order for Britain based 
on “freedom, service, and brotherhood.” 3% J J 
Phyllis Bentley returned to her native York- 
shire in mid-July after several months of lecturing 
here in America. She made a safe crossing on a 
convoyed six-passenger freighter that carried 
bombers and munitions. & S Ruth Pitter 
has written her American publishers from Lon- 
don: “Somebody has anonymously sent me two 
huge slabs of chocolate from Macy's. . . To think 
of those two lion-hearted lumps of chocolate 
sailing over the heads of the Jerries in their 
submarines rushing to the help of the dietetically- 
curtailed islanders—my word! It is epic.” 
2 John Maynard Keynes, British economist, took 
off for home on July 29, after a two-weeks’ stay 
in the United States. He called the American 
effort “enormous and the good-will very strik- 
ing.” 
E., Phillips Qppegheim, reached England safely 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterluna 


One (mythical?) Absalom Jones, an English- 
man with a morbid conscientiousness and an odd 
“purity” complex, has acquired the habit of send- 
ing brief and brusque postcards to grammatical 
offenders—whether small fry or large. Many a 
famous novelist has been shocked to receive a 
message such as: 

Sir,—"Less” is an adverb of quantity; 

“fewer” is an adverb of number. Believe me, 

they are not interchangeable. 

Absalom Jones 
Jones knows the value of a famous autograph— 
especially if it is abusive—so he always gives his 
full name and address. 

A theory that has long puzzled certain English 
critics has recently been “given the lie’’ by Ivor 
Brown. What grounds have Shakespearean au- 
thorities for saying that the women of Shake- 
speare’s plays are pale and unconvincing because 
their parts had to be taken by boy players too 
young to be capable of any great emotional com- 
pass? And what about the “‘fickleness of Cressida, 
the cunning of Lady Macbeth, and the exquisite 
sensibility and constancy of Juliet?—asks one of 
Brown's protagonists. Wouldn't it be wiser to 
believe that Shakespeare “saw as few men see 
woman's equality to man!...” 

A friend of Sir Hugh Walpole wrote, a few 
days after the novelist’s death, that “his very best 
writing, purely as writing,” was in a brief auto- 
biography The Apple Trees (printed in 1932 at 
the Golden Cockerel Press). “It is, of course, 
about Hugh Walpole, but it is almost as much 
about his heart’s idol . . . not Walter Scott . . 
Henry James.” 


AMERICANS, HERE AND THERE 


John Erskine returned late in July trom South 
America where he had completed a cultural mis- 
sion for the State Department. Mr. Erskine was, 
it would seem, in a realistic mood about the care- 
and-breeding of friendly “Hemisphere” relations. 
The South American Republics, he said, are ‘‘fed 
up with official good-willers.” You can do more 
good there, according to Mr. Erskine, if you have 
no governmental trappings. He felt very strongly 
about our selling books to our Good Neighbors 
at cost, if possible. I'd like to see my own books 
oiling down there, he said, for twenty-five cents. 
& 2 Dorothy Thompson saw her first air 
raid (London) a few weeks ago. The sirens gave 
her the jitters, but she didn’t worry “when the 
raid got under way.” 


Erskine Caldwell, at present PM’s Moscow cor- 
respondent, sounds like a busy man, what with 
broadcasting, writing dispatches, and dodging air 
bombs. &% & & Allan Nevins wrote, on his re- 


tugn from England, a series of hardheaded articles 
: {tbe New York Sun) on just what the war is 
* dtjng—and is likely to do—to England. * % J 


(Continued on page 6) 

















QUESTIONS 


with 


ANSWERS 


By L. MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A. 
Author of C.P.A. LAW REVIEW 


YOU CAN’T KEEP THIS BOOK 
ON THE SHELF, BECAUSE: 


@ This book begins where others leave off. 


® It was written exclusively for the C.P.A. candi- 
date. 


@ It is a necessary supplement to the standard re- 
quired text. 


@ It covers more than 1,300 questions and concise 
answers on 47 topics brought up to date. 


® It will teach the C.P.A. candidate to give essen- 
tials and state his answers clearly, concisely, 
and precisely to the point. 





® Brevity on the examination is of utmost impor- 
tance. With the help of this book, the C.P.A. 
candidate will be able to cor’orm easily with 
the all-important requireme. ‘i of conciseness 
that is preferred by the examiner. 


® Aided by the extensive index he can efficiently 
devote more time to points of information he 
does not adequately know. 


® Designed with large, readable type this 448 page 
book is cloth bound in lasting buckram. 


Without obligation, examine this book. Compare it with the 
latest books on your shelf, and if you conclude that your library 
can be without it, return it. 


Orders from colleges, libraries, students, teachers and civil 
service commissions is proof that you too will order this book. 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS 


136 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. Eric Knight, This Above All ...........+. 188 
2. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls 178 
3. James Hilton, Ramdom Harvest ......... oo 
4. John P. Marquand, H. M. Pulham, Esquire 90 
5. Ellen Glasgow, In This CS ere 85 
6. Kenneth Roberts, Oliver Wisweli ......... 70 
7. A. J. Cronin, The Keys of the Kingdom ... 67 
8. Allis McKay, They Came to a River ...... 62 
9. Erich Maria Remarque, Flotsam ........... 40 

10. Richard Llewellyn, How Green Was My 
ene Si ee er rere 34 


revious appearance on any list. 
Night and Berlin Diary tie for first 
month. Other first appearances are 
Levee. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKs: 


Sail, by Armstrong Sperry, They 
Elizabeth Janet Gray. 


(Mass.), and Toronto. 


CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


{According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 


COMMENT: The end of summer sees the emergence of This Above Ali as leader of the diction favorites without 
For Whom the Beil Tolls retains the second place it occupied 
ew titles on the list are The Keys of the Kingdom, Flotsam, and They Came to a River. 

ace on the non-fiction list, the latter a newcomer to the list this 
he Soomg Sisters, Exit Laughing, White Cliffs, and Lanterns on the 


The following have been the most read chil-iren’s books during the summer months: 
Lassie Come Home, by Eric Knight, Sue Barton, Superintendent of Nurses, by Helen D. Boylston, Al/ Set 
ere Strong and Good, by Robert Lawson, and Fair Adventure, by 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, 


NON-FICTION 





Author Title 
1. fan Valtin, Out of the Night ............. 
2 illiam L. Shirer, Berlin Diary im 
3. Adolf Hitler, Meim Kampf ...........00+5 
4. Emily Hahn, The Soong Sisters 80 
5: Winston Churchill, Blood, Sweat and Tears 73 
6. Charles Ward, Oracles of Nostradamus .... 65 
7. William E. Dodd, Ambassador Dodd’s Diary 41 
8. Irvin S. Cobb, Exit a ages Ree da aeae’s 39 
9. Alice Duer Miller, White Cisffs ......... . 39 
10. William Alexander Percy, Lanterns on the 


Levee 


in June. 
Out of the 


an Francisco, Seattle, Springfield 
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May 19. Lola Ridge, one of the most completely 
sensitive of American poets, born in Dublin, in 
1883, died at a somewhat early age. She spent 
her girlhood in Australia and New Zealand, and 
came to the United States in 1907. For her long 
poem called The Ghetto she was considered the 
“discovery” of the year 1918. The execution of 
Sacco and Vanzetti was the original inspiration of 
her well-known Firehead (1929), although this is 
unmentioned even by implication, in the poem 
itself. Her life was a constant struggle against 
illness and extreme poverty. Llewelyn Powys once 
said that the beauty of her face was “like the im- 
passive death-mask of a saint.” 


JuNeE 1. Sir Hugh Walpole, English novelist, 
died in England at the age of fifty-seven. He was 
born in Auckland, New Zealand, in 1884. When 
he was twenty and still an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge, he wrote two novels. One he himself de- 
stroyed, and the other, after a five-year wait for a 
publisher, netted its author less money (according 
to Arnold Bennett) than it had cost to type it. 
But since that day Walpole had averaged more 
than a book a year. “I write as I breathe,” he 
once remarked. J. B. Priestley, Rose Macaulay, 
and Mrs. Sylvia Lynd were among the “spare, but 
distinguished” attendance at the morning memor- 
ial service held at St. Margaret's, Westminster. 


JUNE 25. Carleton Brown, scholar and friend of 
medieval research and international authority on 
Chaucer; at Montclair, N.J.; almost seventy-two. 


June 26. Arthur F. Goodrich, author and play- 
wright, probably best known for his Caponsacchi; 
sixty-three. (The Sound of Wings came out 
shortly after his death) 


Jury 1. William J. Cash (The Mind of the 
South), editor and author; suicide in a hotel in 
Mexico City, where he had gone a month earlier 
= a yeat’s stay on a Guggenheim fellowship; 
orty. 


Juty 1 (?). Dr. Archibald Fleming, retired Scots 
minister of St. Colomba’s, former editor of Life 
and Work, and contributor under W. E. Henley, 
to Scots Observer; following a long illness; 
seventy-seven. 


Jury 6. Rose Young, author and feminist; at 
Mount Kisco, N.Y., after several weeks’ illness. 
She was a feature writer for the New York Eve- 
ning Post in 1912 and 1913, and was also the 
author of several short stories and novels. 


Juty 19. Dr. Wallace Nutting, author of the 
“State Beautiful” series, died in Framingham, 
Mass. Because of ill health he gave up the min- 
istry in 1905, and spent his time in travel, sketch- 
ing, and writing. 


Jury 23. George Lyman Kittredge, professor 
emeritus of Harvard University, authority on 
Shakespeare, and known to 10,000 Harvard grad- 
uates as “Kitty,” died of a heart ailment at his 
summer home at Barnstable, Mass. Being univer- 
sally revered did not prevent him from being 
Lampoon'd with equal gusto—as in the famous 
cartoon representing Kittredge in the midst of a 
routine lecture and Shakespeare, sitting at the 
front window, busily taking notes. 
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THE CAXTON 


PRINTERS, 
LTD., 
PRESENT 
FOR FALL 





New A.L.A. Listings: 


MOUNTAIN MEDICINE 
by Lawrence Cardwell, $3.00 


PONY TRAILS IN WYOMING 
by John K. Rollinson, $3.50 


TRIGGERNOMETRY 
by Eugene Cunningham, $4.00 


RING-TAILED ROARERS 
by V. L. O. Chittick, $3.50 


HOME MISSIONS ON THE AMERICAN 


FRONTIER 
by Colin B. Goodykoontz, $3.50 


ONE BELL CALLS THE WATCH 
by William Winter, $2.50 


AN EMPIRE OF DUST 
by Lawrence Svobida, $3.00 


Address: 


THE CAXTON PRINTERS, LTD. 
Caldwell, Idahe 





Distinguished New Americana: 


CANINES AND COYOTES 


By LEON V. ALMIRALL. Only book in print about 
the Western sport of — coyotes with ‘‘runnin’ 
dawgs.’’ Autos have replaced horses, but otherwise the 
sport remains as it was in the days of General Custer. 
‘Excellent in its field.""—Virginia Kirkus. Illustrated, 
$3.00. Published. 


ESKIMOLAND SPEAKS 


By W. B. VAN VALIN. Chronicle of exploration and 
life north of The Arctic Circle. The author has been 
teacher, doctor, minister, and archaeologist throughout 
the Point Barrow area. Illustrated, $3.50. Published. 


WAR CHIEF JOSEPH 


By HELEN ADDISON HOWARD and DAN Me- 
GRATH. A rich biography of the great American In- 
dian military genius, and an objective account of the 
Nez Perce war. Recommended by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 400 pages, illustrated, $3.50. Published. 


THE EVERGREEN CITIZEN 


By C. H. HEFFELFINGER. A complete study of the 
government of the State of Washington, designed for use 
in civics classes in junior and senior high school. Illus- 
trated, $3.00. Sept. 1. 


YESTERDAY TODAY 


By CATHERINE S. BARKER. A book that takes you 
to live among the Ozark folk who have resisted prog- 
ress but hold to a simple, neighborly way of life unlike 
any other in America. Numerous illustrations from 
photographs, $3.50. Sept. 15. 


VICTORIAN CAKES 


By CAROLINE B. KING. A “reminiscent cook-book’’ 
that recaptures both the fun and the flavor of life in the 
Gay Nineties. Dozens of recipes make this a volume 
for kitchen as well as library use. $2.50, Oct. J. 


MEDICINE SHOW 


By MALCOLM WEBBER. This inside picture of « 
vanished frontier institution presents the most bizarre 
group of show people that ever toured the hinterlands 
peddling cure-alls to the gullible. A fantastic, fascinat- 
ing life presented in all its garish detail, by one who 
lived it. Illustrated, $3.00. ov.l. 


THEY WERE SAN FRANCISCANS 


By MIRIAM ALLEN deFORD. Stories of the color- 

ful, eccentric personalities of San Francisco’s early 
days. James Lick, the miser who gave more to the city 

than any other, George Sterling, the poet, and Henry 

| cag are among those treated. Illustrated, $3.50. 
ov. IS. 


SONS OF THE WEST 


By LORAH B. CHAFFIN. Traces the historical and 
olitical progress of Wyoming from earliest times. . . 
ze : i story of a great state. Illustrated, $3.00. 
ec. 1. 


APACHE DAYS AND AFTER 


By GENERAL THOMAS CRUSE, The Army officer 
who ‘‘broke in’’ Second Lieutenant John J. Pershing 
tells the story of his Indian-fighting days. Edited by 
Eugene Cunningham. Illustrated, $3.50. Dec. 15. 


ROOMS IN CALIBAN’'S CAVE 


By LAURENCE PRATT. A volume of new poems by 
the author of A Saga of a Paper Mill and Harp of 
Water. $1.50. Dec. 26. 
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EO WALMSLEY was born on the Yorkshire 

coast “between the heather and the North 
Sea” at Robin Hood's Bay, the son of J. U. 
Walmsley, a regional painter. Young Walmsley 
spent the whole of his childhood in this fishing 
village, and by the time he was fourteen the pull 
of the sea was so strong that he made a well- 
planned attempt (in solid secrecy) to get himself 
shipped. But the provincial police threw a wrench 
into the scheme. He was sent off to Scarborough 
Municipal School and shortly afterward began to 
write for the local news-sheet and to cultivate an 
interest in natural history. 

At the outbreak of the first World War he had 
been made curator of the Yorkshire Marine Bio- 
logical Station. In August 1914 he enlisted as a 
private, and was afterwards commissioned to the 
Royal Flying Corps. His squadron arrived at the 
first of the R.A.F. “aerodromes” in East Africa, 
on February 1, 1916. He served two and one-half 
years as an officer in the East African Campaign, 
‘a comparatively well-mannered affair... .°’ His 
work was done largely in reconnaissance flights, 
which, at first heightened his youthful conviction 
that war was “adventure and romance .. . the 
fiction of Jules Verne, Ballantyne, Henty, and 
Rider Haggard come true...” But he had his 
“threshold” moments too. He won a Military 
Cross, field award, for climbing out of a plane 
over the Livingstone Mountains in Central Africa 
and holding a broken feed pipe—all of which 
enabled the machine to make a landing within the 
British lines. He survived fourteen crashes, in all, 
and in the last was pinned, for an hour, under a 
piece of gas-drenched wreckage, with a raging 
brush fire only 100 yards away. After this last 
scrape he was invalided home but he returned to 
Africa in 1920 as a naturalist on a scientific ex- 
pedition into the French Sahara. 

Not long after Blackwood’s had bought his 
war-adventure serial, he wrote a boys’ book and 
two thrillers. His Toro of the Little People, a 
novel of pigmy life in the Central African forest, 
was serialized here in the United States in Adven- 
ture. 

In the middle ‘20s he was forced to give up 
writing—presumably for health reasons—and his 
finances hit an entirely new low. He took refuge 
in a fisherman's cottage and“ went seriously about 
the job of becoming a successful inshore fisher- 
man. He finally perfected what was temporarily 
known as the “Walmsley Collapsible Lobster Pot,” 
making his first model out of an old bedstead and 
a broken baby carriage. He spent eighteen months 
trying to get financial backing for it, but nothing 
came through. 

And so he settled down to the writing of Three 
Fevers (a fisherman's “fevers” for cod, lobster, 
and salmon). This was the first of his ““Bramble- 
wick” novels and was afterwards filmed as Turn 
of the Tide. About a year later he drew up an 
ironic account of his inventive fiasco (Phantom 


Leo Walmsley 





LEO WALMSLEY 


Lobster), and followed shortly with two more 
novels, Foreigners (1935) and Sally Lunn (1937). 

‘Walmsley left Bramblewick and with his young 
wife (he has been married twice) took an old 
derelict hut in Cornwall that cost him “three bob”’ 
(about seventy-five cents) a week. They patched 
up the leaks, and made every stick of their furni- 
ture out of drift wood. They fed well on the 
vegetables out of their garden and good fish out 
of the sea. All of this became grist for Love in 
the Sun. 

When war was declared in September 1939, 
Walmsley was quickly informed by the Air Min- 
istry that there was no suitable vacancy for a man 
whose only flying experience was in “B.E. 2 C's.” 
He buckled down to the job of making arable as 
much as possible of their forty acres. There was, 
in all this industry, a little selfishness as well, he 
confesses. For his one unending grudge against 
writing is that it “means so much sitting still.” 

Not long ago Walmsley got permission to visit 
one of the minesweep bases, and (after signing 
the “blood sheet’) he went out with the regular 
crew on one of its routine patrols. Reverberations 
of the war at sea fall, to be sure, against the cliffs 
of Robin Hood's Bay. And it is these that he has 
caught up in his last book, Fishermen at War. 
He wrote it not because he wanted to show “to 
what depths of conduct the human tools of Nazism 
can fall but to what heights of bravery and forti- 
tude and self-sacrifice and kindness men can 
rise. . . 


B. ALSTERLUND 














LIBRARY OF CONGRESS RULES 
FOR FILING CARDS ... . A Tentative interpretation 


Compiled by L. E. Tomlinson, formerly of the Library of Congress 
FOR LIBRARIES, LIBRARIANS, LIBRARY STUDENTS, REGISTRARS, 
PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, ETC. 

Shows approved arrangement of names, subjects, titles, compound words, etc. 
$1.00 Delivered Prepaid 


ORDER FROM L. E. TOMLINSON 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, WACO, TEXAS 





EXTRAORDINARY SALE 
The. World Famous (Latest 2nd Edition) 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


28 volumes, including the 1938, 1939, 1940-41 Year books, over 20,000 pages, 20 million words. 
NEW, in — cloth binding, gold stamped. Never before sold for less than the published 
price of $148 
Due to the present unfavorable export market, and rather than hold them until after 49 50 
the war, we have decided to close out over 100 sets at a drastically reduced price of e 
“The Best encyclopedia for ready reference,"’ Smertons [uerery Association 


“The Best encyclopedia J! ever saw, ** William Allen W 
“Admirable and * Nicholas Murray Butler 





AZLZITILITTANNNNNSSS 


An excellent buy 
even as an additional 
encyclopedia 


Above price valid 
While they last 
—Order at once 


ENCYCLOPEDIA: EXCHANGE 





Export Dept.: CHRYSLER BLDG., New York 














NEW BRUCE BOOKS 


for hobby riders 


EASY-TO-MAKE SLIP COVERS 


By Herbert Bast 


estions for 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 





This is a distinctive approach on making 
slip covers which will appeal to home- 
makers, upholsterers, con business men. 
Mr. Bast takes the back, seat, arms, and 
so forth separately so that any section of 
the furniture may be adapted to cover- 
ing a specific piece. The step-by-step 


32 METAL SPINNING DESIGNS 


instruction begins with su 
purchasing material, cost and measuring, 
and goes through complete tailoring of 
the cover. 98 illustrations clarify difficult 
steps, so that anyone who sews a simple 
seam can make slip covers easily with 
the help of this book. $2.00 


by Harold V. Johnson 


The fundamental processes of metal spinning so simple that anyone who is familiar 


with the use of wood-turnin 
projects of metal, wood, an 


lathe by teacher, student, or homecraftsman. 


can acquire the art. 
plastics that can be turned out on an ordinary w 


Thirty-two attractive and useful 


$2.00 





THEIR NAME IS PIUS 
By Lillian Browne-Olf 





A vivid account of 6 of the pontiffs 
named Pius who so bravely exposed 
false doctrines and unerringly prophesied 
the consequences of future wars. 








1109 Montgomery Blidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Oscar Williams 


OMEONE has drawn what might be called a 

reverse parallel between the life-patterns of 
the almost legendary Rimbaud and the American 
poet, Oscar Williams. Rimbaud, we are told, 
went from poetry to business [more accurately, 
from Western decadence, as he conceived it, to 
adventure in the Orient}; and Williams has come 
from business to poetry. But this formula takes 
no heed of the fact that Williams also once /eft 
poetry (not at nineteen, as did Rimbaud, but in 
his very early twenties). 

Oscar Williams was born in southern Russia, in 
the city of Odessa, December 29, 1899. He came 
to the United States with his parents in 1909, and 
began to write verse when he was only fourteen. 
Five years later Everybody's had published a num- 
ber of his poems, and before long Poet Lore, 
Munsey's, Current Opinion, the Bellman, and the 
Overland Monthly had widened his market. In 
1921 The Golden Darkness, a book of thirty-odd 
poems, was issued in the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets. In Gossamer Grey was published the same 
year, under the Bookfellows’ imprint. And not 
long afterward he and Jack Brady wrote a “fan- 
tastic tragedy in one scene” called “The King 
Who Scoffed.”’ 

Williams had a major editorial interest in a 
rather short-lived poetry magazine called Rhythmus, 
begun in January 1923, with a creditable list of 
contributors. Meanwhile he had become almost 
hypnotized by the language of a relatively new 
field—-advertising—which was at that moment 
being rapidly converted into a high-powered, bold, 
and extravagant industry. For the next sixteen 
years, roughly, he succeeded in blotting out the 
lyrical life entirely; and made dollars-and-cents 
headway as a political publicist. He even went so 
far as to avoid even reading verse. 

In 1936, according to one dramatic account, 
Williams was driving along a Florida highway 
when he became seized by a vision of “life as it 
could be.” That night, in his room at the hotel, 
ideas, in verse, began to crowd in on his mind. 
He finished off one piece—on the Coronation— 
and sent it out to a long list of newspapers. Al- 
most none of them printed it. But the desire to 
write was with him again; and it was there to 
stay. 

In 1938 a small collection of his poems ap- 
peared in the Lantern Poet Series as Hibernalia. 
Two years later The Man Coming Toward You 
made something of a critical flurry. In his intro- 
duction to New Poems: 1940, an anthology of 
contemporary verse, Williams gives as his credo: 
“That poetry is actually the life is a faith I have. 
I cannot accept poetry as the decorations on the 
curtains, the gilt stars on the ceiling, the wine-red 
mohair of the chairs, or even the alarums from 
the box-office. Poetry is the play eternally re- 
hearsed ; we are the actors.” 

His severest critics accused him, in The Man 
Coming Toward You, of writing poems which 
“indeed come toward you” but which “in the act 
of approaching . . . exhaust a good deal of their 
capacity of becoming interesting...” W. H. 





OscaR WILLIAMS 


Auden, on the other hand, said: “Understandably 
enough under the circumstances, he feels that the 
mechanized life is the Devil, and the subject of 
many of his poems is just this theme; while their 
form and imagery . . . are romantic, violent, and 
exciting. But, unlike many romantics, Mr. Wil- 
liams has lived successfully in the world that he 
attacks, and in whose values he once believed.”’ 


OcTOBER BooK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
The Timeless Land, by Eleanor Dark. Macmillan 


Literary Guild 


Viking Book of Poetry of the English Speaking 
World, edited by Richard Aldington. iking ” 


Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: Nicholas Arnold, Toolmaker, by Marion 


Lansing. Doubleday d 
Older girls: Into the Wind, by Gertrude E. Mallette. 
Doubleday _ 
Intermediate Story Parade—Gold Book. 


Winston 
Primary os A Brownie of the Circus and Other 
Seats of Today, selected by Wilhelmina Harper. 
cNay 


Catholic Book Club (September choice) 


History of the Jesuits, by Rev. Joseph Harney, S. J. 
America Press 


group: 
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BY MARY PEACOCK DOUGLAS 





Designed for the untrained person. Gives practical help in the organization of the small 
school library, and in the development of a workable yet effective library service within 
the school. This book is not intended as a substitute for training. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


Philosophy of school library service. 
Standards for school libraries. 


PUPILS AND TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 
The library as a coordinating agency. 
The teacher-librarian as a_ stimulating 
agent. Student library assistants. Clubs. 


ORGANIZING THE BOOK 

COLLECTION 
Sorting and weeding. Organization and 
records needed in the school library. 
Accession record. Temporary book slips. 
Mechanical preparation. Marking classi- 
fication on book covers. Arrangement of 
books on the shelves. Inventory and in- 
ventory record. Lending system. List 
of supplies and equipment for organizing. 


ORGANIZING BOOK COLLECTION: 

CLASSIFYING AND CATALOGING 
Dewey decimal classification. Shelf ‘ist. 
Cataloging. Rules for filing catalog cards. 
List of supplies and equipment for tech- 
nical organization. 


BOOK SELECTION AND ORDERING 
Evaluating books. Evaluating the book 
collection on hand. Selecting books for 
purchase. Preparing purchase orders. 
Sets and subscription books. Reference 
collection. Book lists. 


Peacock Douglas, English teacher and teacher-librarian, 1923-1925, and school librarian, 
1925-1930, has been State Director of School Libraries for the North Carolina Department 


of Public Instruction since 1930. 


NON-BOOK MATERIALS 
Magazines or periodicals. Pamphlet, 
clipping, and picture files. Other audio- 
visual materi 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF BOOKS 
AND LIBRARIES 
Library understanding needed by pupils. 
Diagnostic tests. Selected bibliography 
on library instruction. 


CARE OF THE LIBRARY 
AND THE BOOKS 


Attractive library room. Care of books. 
Repair of books. Professional rebinding. 


ROOM ARRANGEMENT, FURNI- 
TURE, EQUIPMENT 


PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION 
Teacher-librarian and the community li- 
brary program. Teacher-librarian and 
the library profession. Bulletin board 
display. Annual report to the school. 
Publicity pickups. 


GLOSSARY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: TOOLS FOR THE 
TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 


APPENDIX 
Chec* lists for carrying out recommenda- 
tions. 


INDEX 


160 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED. CLOTH, $1.90 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION + CHICAGO— 
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FILING & INDEXING 


APEX witerias 


PAMPHLET BOXES 
Centralize and Protect Magazines, Pamphiets, Business Re- 
ports, Booklets and Loose Material. Save binding costs .. 
Improve appearance of shelves! 





Made of heavy cardboard, with reinforced corners. Green 
Vellum fronts, leather pull and tabeled to index contents. 
Low prices! 


CARD INDEX TRAYS 











Built for heavy duty in the busy library. Have wooden ends 
and edges. Cover and flaps are hinged with DOUBLE strips 
ef cloth. Covered with black and white marble paper. Label 


and leather pull on one enc. 


WOOD END VERTICAL 
FILE BOXES 


Made of heavy cardboard. 
All corners reinforced with 
cloth and stapled with wire. 
Construction very 
sturdy and well- 
adapted to continu- 
ous usage. Covered 
with black and white 
marble paper. 


Combination 
card-holder and 
pull at one end. 


Write today for new 
folder of APEX L- 


PAPER BOX CORP. 


APES tase 01 Goa 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 
*n to all our readers for 


itors are not responsible 





{Eprrors’ Note: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are o 
debate and comment. The 
for opinions expressed in these columns. } 


An Open Letter 


To the Presidents of Regional, State, and Pro- 
vincial Associations: 


May I send you a word of greeting at the 
beginning of the new year for the American 
Library Association. ... We hope this year to 
bring the work of the national and the regional! 
and state associations more closely together. In 
this attempt I should like to request your aid. 
I shall be glad to receive suggestions, criticisms, 
and advice at any time. 

The national program for the year will concern 
the library as an educational agency and will 
emphasize cooperation with other educational or- 
ganizations and the importance of adequate prepa- 
ration in continuing education throughout life. 
This program also implies education for defense 
and for the peace which we hope will come 
quickly. Possibly you may wish to emphasize 
these subjects in your local programs. 

In our emphasis on cooperation the officers of 
your national association feel that in many asso- 
ciations there is a need of some reorganization 
to make the state association representative of all 
types of libraries in the state. Such information 
as we have been able to assemble indicates- that 
in some states and provinces the associations have 
neglected special groups, such as school and col- 
lege librarians, and that, in a good many, separate 
organizations have been formed by one or more 
of these groups. You know how much effort is 
being made to hold these groups together on the 
national level and at the same time to grant 
autonomy to each. We very earnestly hope that 
similar efforts will be made by state, regional, 
and provincial associations wherever necessary. If 
school libraries, college libraries, special libraries, 
and institutional libraries are represented on the 
executive board of your association they will feel 
that they have a real part in your activities. Many 
states have already reorganized their boards and 
made their associations truly representative. 

There are two matters on which I should like 
your immediate assistance. The Council voted 
that the A.L.A. should sponsor a national book 
drive, if and when the time seems favorable. We 
shall want to appoint shortly a small executive 
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committee to consider preliminary arrangements 


for such a book drive. It will, of course, be 
optional with state associations and local libraries 
whether they take part in such a drive or not. 
The committee eventually should include, how- 
ever, representatives from the various regional and 
state associations. Will you please send directly 
to me at Ames, Iowa, the names of persons quali- 
fied to represent your association on a national 
book drive committce. From these names we may 
be able to select a smaller executive committee. 

} should like your recommendations as quickly 
as you can find it convenient to send them to me. 

There is one other matter on which you can 
give us immediate assistance. Please see that 
your association elects councilors to the A.L.A., 
anc please notify Mr. C. H. Milam, Executive 
Secretary, of the names of the councilors. These 
councilors are the official representatives of your 
association on the A.L.A. Council, which is a 
policy-forming body. They will serve as the 
connecting-links between the state associations and 
the A.L.A. As President I reserve the right to 
communicate directly with the presidents, but 
normally I would send copies to the councilors. 
Any letters sent directly to the councilors will 
also be sent to the presidents. If you are if 
doubt as to the number of councilors to which 
you are entitled, please write to Mr. Milam. 


The A.L.A. platform for the year, while urging 
learning through reading, also requests cooper- 
ation and unity. I hope many of you will come 
to the December meeting, so that I shall have an 
opportunity to exchange ideas with you per- 
sonally. 

CHARLES H. Brown, President 
American Library Association 


A Reading Room On the Yukon 


To the Editor: 


Up on the head waters of the Yukon River at 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, Canada, the Im- 
perial Order of Daughters of the Empire maintain 
a library which trusts the public. Inside, over 
the always unlocked door, there is a hand-lettered 
sign which reads, “Library closes at 10:30: Last 
one out please put out the lights.” The circula- 
tion department with an attendant in charge is 
open only at stated intervals during the week 
for distribution of books; but the reading room, 
heated by a great drum stove, equipped with a 
few chairs, long reading stands, high stools, and 
supplied with reference works, Vancouver, B.C. 
daily papers, many English and Canadian weekly 
and monthly magazines, and our own American, 
Collier's, Time, Liberty, and others, is open at all 
times to anyone who chooses to read. Upon the 
walls hang pictures of the royal family of Great 
Britain, world maps, and framed scrolls of honor 
—names of the men of Whitehorse who gave 


(Continued on page 14) 














by Howard Haycraft 
Vice-President, H. W. Wilson Co. 


MURDER FOR 





PLEASURE 


The first book about the detective story as a 
literary form to be published in this country 
—an account of detective writing beginning a 
century ago with its inventor, Edgar Allan 
Poe, to the present day. Includes sidelights 
on the lives of the best detective writers and 
those works which have influenced the devel- 
opment of the form. The book contains many 
hiats on technique, the market for the detec- 
tive story, a detective story quiz, a ‘‘Who’s 
Who’’ of over 1,000 fictional detectives, a 
bibliography of books and articles on this 
form of fiction, and a complete index. A 
reference work of permanent value which the 
librarian will find scholarly, fascinating and 
significant. 


REX STOUT: “A grand and _ fascinating 


book. However hard it may be to write 
good detective stories, it must be even harder 
to write about them—it has been done so 
rarely. Mr. Haycraft has given us a history, 
a compendium, and a critical study all in 
one, and all first rate.’’ 


ELLERY QUEEN: “We were completely 


fascinated by Murder for Pleasure. This 
book is a landmark in the history of detec- 
tive fiction—a brilliant, necessary, long- 
overdue study, written with charm and au- 
thority.”’ 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER: «7. 


book should be on the shelf of every reader 
of mystery stories. However, it will have a 
wider and much more permanent appeal. 
Anyone who wishes to be well informed on 
present literary trends should be familiar 
with its contents.’’ 


CAROLYN WELLS: ‘It is nothing short 


of marvelous. An evening spent in reading 
it is full of thrills.’’ 


VINCENT STARRETT: ‘gyerybody who 





D. APPLETON CENTURY CO. 


reads detective stories (and who does notP) 
will want to read Murder for Pleasure, one 
of the most diverting volumes of rhapsody 
and research in recent years. As a reference 
work it will obviously be standard for many 
years, but, better still, it will be a favorite 
browsing-book.”’ 


Publication Sept. 8. Illus. $3.00 
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“Vital Speeches 
should be in 


all libraries” 


Writes Dr. NicHoLas Murray 
But er, Pres. of Columbia 
University. 


“IT regard it as particularly impor- 
tant that VirTaL SpeecHes should be 
in all our public libraries, as well as 
in the reading rooms of colleges and 
high schools. Through these mediums 
it would reach tens of thousands of 
intelligent young people who would 
gain from it an information and an 
outlook which it would take many 
years to get in any other way or 
from any other source.” Vital 
Speeches is now on file in several 
thousand libraries. 


Semi-mo. $3 a year 
Sample Copy free upon request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 














The Library Sensation of the Yeo: / 


FACTS ON FILE 


“America’s Only Weekly Index of 
World Events” 





Packs ALL THE 
IMPORTANT 
NEWS into 8 
weekly pages under 
these major subject 
headings: National 
Affairs, U.S. De- 
fense, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Latin Amer- 
ica, Finance & 
Economics, Arts & 
Science, Education 
& Religion, Sports, 
Miscellaneous. 





A Complete Current News Library in Itself! 


Includes 1) Cumulative Alphabetical Index revised 
wi y. 2) 8-page chronological weekly news 

i b Smart b m binder 

9% x 1% for year’s issues 
“The best digest of current events | have seen’’— 
VICTOR S. CLARK, Consultant in Economics, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. ‘As easy to refer to 
as looking for a word in a dictionary.”"—WILSON 
LIGRARY BULLETIN. 


$5 quarterly 
(FREE sample issue upon request) 


FACTS ON FILE 


41 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
SLE SE TST | 
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(Continued from page 13) 
their lives for the Empire in the World War and 
an unfinished list of this war's heroes. The worn 
and dog-eared condition of the magazines is evi- 
dence of their use; and the continued presence of 
even the latest copies is justification for the faith 
of the Daughters of the Empire. 
KATHERINE A. O'BRIEN 
Seattle, Washington 


Supplement: For Young Moderns 


To the Editor: 


In May 1940 the Public Library of Cincinnati 
published a young people’s reading list, For 
Young Moderns. Copies of the list were sup- 
plied by us, on order, to more than one hundred 
libraries throughout the country. 

The August-September issue of the library's 
bulletin, The Guide Post, contains a two-page 
supplement to the pamphlet, listing books pub- 
lished since May 1940. 

We have tried to send a copy of this issue of 
The Guide Post to every institution that ordered 
the original list. May we use the columns of 
your periodical to announce this supplement? 
Should any library have been overlooked we shall 
be glad to supply a single copy free of charge. 
Extra copies of The Guide Post may be obtained 
for three cents each by addressing the Editorial 
Department, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MINNA H. BREUER 
Public Library of Cincinnati 


Reaching Labor 
To the Editor: 

I have just recently come across an article in 
the November 1940 Wilson Library Bulletin, 
written by Elsa Posell of the Adult Education 
Department, at the Cleveland Public Library. 

What impressec me most was the far sighted- 
ness demonstrated in the article, on the needs of 
the rank and file of the laboring groups, and the 
help the library can furnish to the labor leaders. 

We, in our organization work, have had occa- 
sion in the past to refer to the libraries for 
reference on various labor data, and in many 
cases, because of the lack of knowledge on the 
part of the library people, were unable to secure 
such information. 

Miss Posell in her article, has opened avenues 
of information and labor education, to both me 
and my associates in our organization, and we 
intend making full use of the library services. 

Hoping to see more of this kind of progressive 
labor minded participation on the part of all 
libraries, I am 

THERESA R. DONAHEY 
President, Traffic Council & Vice- 
President, Ohio Federation of 
Telephone Workers, Inc. 
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Books for a Telephone Service Desk 


To the Editor: 

Some interest has been shown in a sentence in 
my article, “Telephone Service Desk,” in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, June 1941, in which I 
mentioned ‘‘about fifteen books which experience 
has shown will answer many quick ceference 
questions.” 

Perhaps other librarians besides those who have 
written to me may be interested in the titles of 
those books. It must be remembered however 
that they are a part of a larger collection which 
is shelved immediately back of the Telephone 
Desk. Since the article was published the sixteen 
books have been returned to the shelves back of 
the desk for the greater convenience of thé staff 
on floor duty; in their place on the Desk are 
Webster's New International Dictionary, 2d ed., 
1940, Funk & Wagnall’s New Standard Diction- 
ary, 1940, and the Cleveland city directory. These 
are all duplicated outside the Telephone Desk for 
the use of the public and the staff assigned to 
public desks. 

The list of the sixteen books formerly on top 
of the Telephone Service Desk follows: 


N. W. Ayer and son's Directory of newspapers 
and periodicals. Latest ed. 
Current biographical reference service. 1940- 


date. 

Current biography: Who's news and why. 
Vol. 1-date. 

Facts on file: Person’s index of world events. 
Vol. 1-date. 


Hoyt’s new cyclopedia of practical quotations. 

Hutchinson, L. I. Standard handbook for secre- 
taries. 2d ed. rev. 

Ohio Bell Telephone Company Cleveland ad- 
dress telephone directory. Latest ed. 

Statesman’s Year-book. Latest ed. 

Stevenson, B. E. Home book of quotations. 
3d ed. 

Sullivan, C. J. Army posts and towns. 

U.S. Bureau of the census Statistical abstract 
of the U.S. Latest ed. 

U.S. Congress Official congressional directory. 
Latest ed. 

U.S. Post Office Department U.S. Official 
postal guide. Pt. 1. Latest ed. 

Who's who. Latest ed. 

Who's who in America. Latest ed. 

World Almanac. Latest ed. 

FLORENCE M. GIFForRD, Head 
General Reference Division 


Cleveland Public Library 
Ss 8 


PM's ‘The General,” twenty-five-year-old Leonard 
Engel (whose military perspicacity sounds like 
that of a deep-wrinkled, wind-beaten War Depart- 
ment strategist), is collaborating with Tabitha 
Petran, another PM staff writer, on a book about 
the war. Leland Stowe is on his way to China, 
where he will file dispatches for the Chicago 
Daily News. 






























AVIATION 


FROM SHOP TO SKY 
by John J. Floherty 


The epic story of the airplane, and 
of the vast number of skilled work- 
ers—engineers, scientists, factory 
workers and pilots—who design, 
manufacture and fly it. Illustrated 
with photographs. 10-up. $2.00 


ENCHANTED 
VALLEY A Story of 


SWEDEN 
by Helen Foster Anderson 


Set against a background of the 
peaceful, progressive Sweden of 
maypole dances and Christmas 
festivals, this is the story of Klas, 
the son of a woodcutter, and Anna 
Marie, who came to his valley 
from faraway America. Illustrated 

by SytviaA BersHal. 10-16 
$2.00 Sept. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


BOS 


Educational - General 
Americana - Girt Editions 
Fine Sets 
A rare opportunity to secure many 
“out-of-print” and staple titles at low 


cost. Accumulation of 39 years offers 
you a selection of more than 


50,000 rrrLes 


Both new and used books, all guar- 
anteed in good condition. Send us 
your want lists or 


MAKE UP YOUR ORDER FROM OUR 
FREE 100-PAGE CATALOG 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


Established 1902 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Recognizing the Importance of Little Things 


SQL 


Zig T’S the little things that distinguish a Van Gogh 
from a copy . . . a true pearl from a cultivated glob- 

Ni ule . . . a quality catalog card from a “‘just-as-good.” 

The importance of little things—eye-strain-free 

coloring, 100% new white rag stock, loft drying, 

uniform thickness—is justified in Permalife Catalog Cards, for 
instance, because they are better at first . . . stay better longer. 


The thought and research that preceded Permalife Catalog 
Card specifications and the painstaking care exercised during their 
manufacture are brilliantly reflected in their performance: 


We've deliberately destroyed thousands of Permalife Catalog 
Cards to prove their permanence in library use . . . mechanical 
eyes have peered at their restful green ‘“‘sight-saver’’ color to 
prove reduced eye-strain while robot fingers have endlessly 
erased and re-written cards to prove exceptional erasive qualities 
and resistence to perspiration, soil and grime. 


Yes, we've done all these things because we know you recog- 
nize the importance of little things—and want defter catalog 
cards. 

* * * 

Permalife Catalog Cards are the best catalog cards you can 
buy. Yet, through the years they'll cost no more. In all Library 
Bureau products—book pockets to museum cases—you'll find 


this true: 
Library Bureau products are better at 
first . . . stay better longer. 
oe 6 


When next you need library supplies, furniture or equipment 
call in the Library Representative of Remington Rand. He'll 
place at your disposal specialized library experience and a gamut 
of library items to match your most exacting requirements. Why 
not call him in today? 


CAPOD 
LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION OF 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


Buffalo, New York 





ACCESSION RECORDS . BINDERS . BOOK POCKETS . CATALOG CARDS 
CATALOG CASES . CHAIRS . CHARGING DESKS . CHARGING SUPPLIES 
FILING CABINETS . GUIDES . KARDEX CABINETS . MAGAZINE RACKS 
MENDING SUPPLIES . MUSEUM CASES . NEWSPAPER FILES . SAFE- 
CABINETS . SHELVING . TABLES . VISIBLE RECORDS 
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The Library’s Role in a Democracy Today 


By Max Radin * 


HAT is a librarian? We are all fa- 

miliar with the type still in the minds 
of most people, the popular conception of a 
librarian. The first town in which I lived 
was Elmira, N.Y. It had no library, public 
or private. There were in the town about 
four people who read books. Still, I became 
acquainted with libraries and librarians in 
my early childhood. The type I met was 
invariably female. She sat behind a counter 
above which there was a grilled iron window. 
In those days you looked up your book on a 
typed or printed list; there were no card 
catalogs then. The function of the librarian 
was to say: “No, you cannot have the book.” 


The “Typical” Librarian 


That was the popular conception of the 
librarian’s job—to keep people from getting 
books. When I was younger, reading was 
one of two things: it was a task imposed in 
school or it was a pleasure. Pleasure was an 
evil thing. The purpose of a librarian was 
to see that you did not enjoy yourself too 
much. Since library budgets were small and 
the number of books limited, the librarian’s 
task was mainly to protect the treasures that 
people wanted to enjoy—and destroy. A 
policeman was a man who prevented boys 
from playing on the grass. A librarian’s 
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talk was Pe before the Bay District Library Discussion 
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function was to keep boys from tearing up 
books. 

The great change that came within the 
following generation gave the public free 
access to books. This was part of the new 
realization that the education needed in order 
to establish a completely trained and compe- 
tent community could not be fully gained in 
schools. Some training had to be obtained 
outside. Adult education became part of the 
new type of library, which facilitated the 
public's access to books. This brought a new 
oe to librarianship. It became 
definitely understood that the library was a 
much needed supplement to all the educa- 
tional institutions of the community. Con- 
sequently, much more systematic methods 
became necessary. 

Compared to the present rate of output, 
books appeared infrequently at that time. 
Private libraries faced no great problem of 
selection since they received nearly all the 
important books that were published. Under 
this new conception of the library as an 
enormous extension of community education, 
the librarians had to think of the problems 
of selection and systematization. Definite 
criteria for book selection and distribution 
of reading lists are taken for granted today; 
active organization of library service is ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. In the old 
days the librarian was purely a custodian of 
books. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 








If the library forms such an important 
part of our whole system of education, the 
librarian is bound to be to some extent a 
teacher—must assume the functions and the 
responsibilities of a teacher. To what extent 
ought the librarian attempt to direct the 
reading and education of the public? To 
what extent should the librarian follow the 
old tradition of being the custodian of the 
literary treasures and hand out objectively to 
anyone simply the books requested ? 


Servants of Democracy 


Start with this assumption: the librarian 
is not and never can be merely the cold cus- 
todian of books any more than a teacher can 
coldly dispense information. We are not 
permitted to take a point of view as dispas- 
sionate or as disinterested as that. We are 
committed in the United States to a definite 
service. We are not in a position to say 
which of different political organizations 
people should favor. We are the servants 
of a democratic system. It is our duty, if we 
are really not convinced of the value of de- 
mocracy, to withdraw from public service. 
There is nothing in our system which pre- 
vents a person from preferring other forms 
of government. If we do not admit com- 
plete freedom in this respect, we are not 
really fulfilling the purposes of that freedom 
of mind which democracy was supposed to 
create. But persons who are not in favor of 
democratic institutions should not be in a 
public service which attempts to educate the 
people within the framework of democracy. 
They are not free to use their powers and 
facilities to further and encourage anti- 
democratic ideals. 


Just to what extent can this principle be 
maintained without violating the freedom of 
spirit supported by democracy? You can go 
pretty far in freedom without violating this 
principle. To what extent may anti-demo- 
cratic ideas be discussed? Any idea is a 
perfectly proper subject for discussion in 
public or private institutions at the time and 
place and with the persons fitted to discuss 
it. There are times and places appropriate 
for such discussions; there are others that 
are not. Furthermore, there are degrees of 
intellectual power that should be considered 
a prerequisite for such discussions. 


The same consideration applies to librar- 
ies. All kinds of people, also children and 
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young people, enter our libraries. Suppose 
the library contains books that favorably pre- 
sent anti-democratic ideas. What is the li- 
brarian to do? Has he the right to say to 
certain persons, “These books are not avail- 
able to you”? Or has he the right to say, 
“These books are not available at all’’? 
Books pour from the presses in such tremen- 
dous volume that no library can have all of 
them; there must be selection. What books 
is the librarian to select? Should he select 
books.that represent only the point of view 
that is American or democratic, and see to it 
that the other books reach only those persons 
who are capable of judging them? It is a 
difficult question. 

We who have complete confidence in de- 
mocracy feel quite definitely that we can 
safely give enormous freedom to the reading 
public. Because if the reading pa no 
matter of what age, is acquainted with all 
systems of government, we have complete 
confidence that it will decide in favor of de- 
mocracy. We have that confidence. If we 
do not have it, we think that readers exposed 
to anti-democratic arguments will be opposed 
to democracy and favor the other systems; 
that means that we do not have faith in our 
own arguments and believe that the other 
systems present a more convincing case. 


Influence of Reading 


I cannot think right now of any anti- 
democratic book that would be likely to 
affect the minds of young —_. Young 
people are curiously unaffected by what they 
read. There has recently appeared a best- 
seller, Oliver Wiswell by Kenneth Roberts, 
which glorifies the Tories in America at the 
time of the Revolutionary war. I was brought 
up in a school in which patriotism was never 
taught. Still, we were a group of young 
chauvinists, tremendously patriotic. We 
knew a lot about our military history; even 
about the trivial parts of it. We knew all 
the heroes and their deeds. No teacher ever 
said anything about Americanism. But we 
drank it in from everything we did and 
everything we read. What would we have 
done if we had been handed Oliver Wiswell, 
describing the Revolution contrary to our 
beliefs? We would probably never have 
realized that it presented the Tory side. We 
would have skipped all the discussion and 
stuck to the action, the fighting. In this in- 
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tensely patriotic atmosphere I read one of 
the Henty stories, True to the Old Flag, a 
description of an English boy in the United 
States fighting against the Revolution. It 
didn’t mean anything to me except a descrip- 
tion of a good fight. 

In dealing with the problem of what 
books are to be presented and how, we have 
to keep in mind the conditions we are meet- 
ing. Unless we are lovers of our country, we 
have no right to be in its service. We are 
committed to serving the general ideal of 
our country, which is the maintenance and 
furtherance of democracy. We can do that 
without withholding information about the 
other side for fear that readers would be 
contaminated. If we have confidence in de- 
mocracy, we need not be afraid that to im- 
mature minds these things which we can 
mete out will exercise a true fascination. 


Freedom of Research and 
Discussion 


Now what about the upper stratum? 
What about those persons already familiar 
with anti-democratic doctrines, who come to 
the library seeking ammunition for their 
ideas? The open discussion of possible 
changes in our governmental system is per- 
fectly proper. Moreover, it is our duty to 
consider such proposals if our democracy is 
to progress; to ask ourselves whether we 
should revise the Constitution in order to 
further democracy. If we decide that our 
system is satisfactory as it is now, and should 
not be changed, what are we to do with 
people who ask us for books that present the 
Opposite viewpoint? Have we any right to 
impose our opinion on these people? 

Should there be libraries in which Mein 
Kampf is not available? I say no. I say that 
anyone who wants to read it—God be with 
him—should be allowed to do so. The read- 
ing of Mein Kampf is its own best cure. 
Should we try to prevent people from getting 
bad ideas by reading this book; ideas they 
would not get if they could not read it? 
Against this danger to the individual, we 
must balance something far more important: 
the idea of freedom of research and discus- 
sion. 

Shall we tell readers that in our libraries 
they cannot have access to every intellectual 
value that can be put into books and pro- 
vided by libraries within the limits set by 
economic factors? That they shall only learn 
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about those ideas in which we believe? Shall 
we say that we shall restrict the freedom of 
thought and freedom of research of a great 
majority of the people? There can be no 
choice. Of the two possibilities, the danger 
of promoting wrong ideas in a few individ- 
uals is so much less than the danger of re- 
stricting freedom of research, that to protect 
the individual against the interests of the 
majority would be a fundamental vice in a 
democratic system. 

Librarians have a relatively simpJ< job be- 
fore them in this respect. It is their busi- 
ness to see to it that in a democracy every 
idea that is capable of being discussed and 
apprehended by the people should be pro- 
vided within the limits set by budgetary pro- 
visions. In making the selections, may the 
librarians never forget that within the walls 
of the library the widest range of human 
ideas is to be presented. 

You are going to go through a period in 
which there will be violent pressure upon 
you to give in. The situation out here is not 
yet as serious as in the East. Take, for ex- 
ample, the dispute over the books by Pro- 
fessor Rugg of Columbia University. These 
books are quite within the range of orthodox 
economic theory. He describes the processes 
of salesmanship and advertising in not too 
complimentary terms, deeply offending cer- 
tain business men. A group of annoyed ad- 
vertising associations succeeded in getting 
the library committee in Binghamton, N.Y., 
to throw Professor Rugg’s books out of the 
library. The only objection to them is that 
they blast the methods of business. 


Pressure on Books 


As war conditions advance, the libraries 
all over the country will be in much the 
same situation as prevailed during the last 
war when pressure was brought to force the 
removal of German books from our librar- 
ies, as well as American history books at all 
critical of government policy. Such history 
books were scored for presenting in a bad 
light the tactics employed by the United 
States in the Mexican war. Certain patriotic 
societies wanted to eliminate Muzzey's books. 
One of their leaders, when confronted with 
the contention that, after all, this book spoke 
the truth, replied, “If it is true, all the more 
reason to throw it out.” 

You will be under pressure to censure by 
selection. It is impossible, of course, to read 
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a book if the book is not there. People will 
not get wrong ideas from such a book. To 
what extent shall you use the powers of cen- 
sure which you possess? To what extent are 
you committed as a servant of democracy to 
make available information to the public? 
The vast majority of the books found in 
most libraries are neither patriotic, nor un- 
patriotic; neither pro-American, nor anti- 
American; neither democratic, nor anti- 
democratic; neither pro-liberal, nor anti- 
liberal. The greater part of the things you 
do will not have democratic or anti-demo- 
cratic implications. Your major function, 
after all, is to make the best selection accord- 
ing to standards that are not based on de- 
mocracy. It is only in the marginal cases, in 
those books that can be an evil influence, 
that your troubles lie. Among these I may 
include Mrs. Lindbergh’s The Wave of the 
Future. This is a dangerous book, because 
of its high quality, its ability, its rather sen- 
sitive style, and its obvious sincerity. It is a 
book that will have great influence, and is 
apt to give readers a fatalistic notion of the 
inevitability of anti-democratic institutions. 
It would be suicidal for us in a democracy to 
attempt to remove from our shelves a book 
of that type, even though we are convinced 
that it has had a bad influence. The situa- 
tion may be much more acute in six or seven 
months. Then you may be ordered to re- 
move such books. I am convinced that this 
particular book has had a bad influence. Yet 
if I were a librarian, I would refuse to sup- 
press it. 

To what extent can you give direction to 
readers on the advisability of reading such a 
book? Such advice is foolish. All you have 
to do is to tell people: “I wouldn’t read that 
book if I were you; it will do you harm,” 
and they will read it. There is no stronger 
attraction than warning of danger. 

(The remarks below by Dr. Radin are 
taken from the report of his replies to libra- 
rians’ questions in the informal discussion 
following his talk. ) 

Communist literature is a question by it- 
self. I have met young communists, but I 
have yet to meet one who became a com- 
munist through reading communist literature. 
Nor have I yet met one who became a com- 
munist through the instruction of a teacher, 
although I have met teachers who have be- 
come communists through their students. No 
library that does not contain a copy of Marx 
or Engels is a library. Mein Kampf should 
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also be in every sizeable library. . . Select- 
ing books on the basis of their truth is a dif- 
ficult task. What shall be our standard of 
truth? An interesting side-light was pro- 
vided by Hollywood when it asked itself 
whether to furnish entertainment or propa- 
ganda, and decided that propaganda was 
entertainment. .. . 

I have always felt that [the teaching func- 
tion} is the difference between the librarian 
of my childhood days and that of the present 
day. Loss or destruction of books is now 
disregarded if the use of the library is thereby 
increased. However, if the teaching function 
of the library is to be developed, the devel- 
opment must be systematic. It is dangerous 
to be guided by contemporary book reviews 
in selecting works for libraries. The judg- 
ment of reviewers is impressionistic and per- 
sonal. Fortunately, the great majority of li- 
brarians take the selection and recommenda- 
tions of books seriously as an educational 
function. More and more advice is now 
given over the desk to readers who ask for 
it and want it. The advice may not always 
be correct, but the mere fact that librarians 
do direct reading is the important thing. 
The direction of the use of books, through 
advertising, mailing lists, — in sug- 
gestion and display, is not distinguishable 
from giving lectures on the subject. The 
educational function of a librarian is just as 
significant as that of a teacher. 


WHO'S X & WHEN? 
Murders—Crime—Happy Ending 


Mystery fans will at once recognize the above 
as the case of the scrambled headlines. They, the 
fans, are exulting over Murder for Pleasure, a 
book that presents between two covers the first 
full-length historical and critical study of the de- 
tective story to be published in this country. The 
occasion is the hundredth anniversary of this form 
of writing (Poe’s “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” the first detective story, appeared in 
1841) and the author is our own vice-president, 
Howard Haycraft, perhaps better known to Light- 
house readers as co-editor with Stanley J. Kunitz 
of the Wilson “Authors” series. His new book, 
published this month by Appleton-Century, is the 
product of more than three years’ writing in addi- 
tion to many years of reading and collecting de- 
tective stories as a hobby. It is fully illustrated 
and includes many special features which will in- 
terest librarians, among them a “Who's Who in 
Detection” of more than 1,000 names, and exten- 
sive bibliographies and reading lists. 
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Democracy and the School Library 


By Isabel C. McClelland * 


“Walk into any public library and see one 
secret of this country’s greatness. There, seated 
around the tables you will see children reading. 
It is the law of this country that children shall be 
literate—not that they shall be kept in ignorance. 
When those children go to the public schools and 
libraries they are privileged to use the boon of 
literacy in learning how to take their places as 
citizens. When they go to the polls, they are per- 
mitted to use that knowledge in shaping the 
affairs of their country. 

“No one can prevent a child for political reasons 
from visiting the libraries, from attending the 
schools, or when of age from going to the polls— 
these are the things America guarantees to her citi- 
zens and in turn, are the strongest guarantee of 
perpetuation of that ideal of government.” 


6 leon above was printed editorially in the 

Spokane, Washington, Daily Chronicle, 
October 20, 1936. Since that time we have 
had cause to appreciate, even more deeply, 
the significance of access to free libraries 
in the democratic way of life. We have 
seen books burned, and libraries destroyed 
with the resultant warping of souls and 
minds. Through these tragic happenings 
we have been stimulated to re-evaluate and 
re-afirm in our own minds the place of 
library work in a democracy. 


In the busy whirl of the day’s routine the 
business of bringing the right book and the 
right child together looms ever important in 
the foreground of the picture. But let us 
look to the horizon and examine the funda- 
mental character traits developed in the 
school library. 


The very basis of a democratic society is 
the ability of its members to cooperate and 
work for the good of the whole. In what 
way does the library classroom organization 
provide opportunities for the development 
of this cooperative spirit among children ? 

The obvious phases of daily routine come 
to mind first. We see an ever increasing 
respect for public property. The all pervad- 
ing sense of order in a library promotes en- 
thusiasm for the care of library properties. 
Books mended and well wed orderly 
shelves, and systematic files not only give 
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children the incentive to cooperate in keep- 
ing these properties in good condition but 
give them a wholesome respect for order. 

The spring from which the quiet, studious 
atmosphere in the library flows is consider- 
ation of others. Sharing the use of limited 
reference materials and catalogs; directing 
classmates to interesting books; locating sup- 
plementary material for their teachers; and 
respecting reserve requests of others all en- 
hance that spirit of the individual's creative 
importance to the working whole. 

In small ways we see ethical significance 
in honest practices in the use of the library. 
At an early age children are impressed with 
the importance of taking out books in the 
legitimate way. They realize books must be 
brought back in good condition and that 
honesty necessitates the reporting of lost or 
damaged books which have been entrusted 
to their care. The civic duty of paying fines 
develops a sense of responsibility for money 
owed, which we hope may carry over into 
adult economics. 

The more specific ways in which the 
school library contributes to the teaching of 
the American ideal is through the type of 
history, civics, and biography books dis- 
played and used in the room. The very ex- 
cellent contributions made in these fields 
within the past few years are encouraging 
signs that publishers, libraries, and schools 
are working together to develop an ever in- 
creasing consciousness of and constructive 
attitude towards our form of government. 

The library teacher cannot afford to over- 
look the influence of hero stories upon char- 
acter building. How great are the modern 
implications developed in the ideals of chiv- 
alry and social equality pervading the King 
Arthur and Robin Hood cycles! Of no less 
importance are the impressions left by the 
lives of more modern heroes. The perennial 
aggre of the’ Brooks books on Colum- 

us, Franklin, Washington, and Lincoln; 
and the eager enthusiasm shown for the fine 
new biographies being added to those shelves 
are heart-warming signs of the fruitfulness 
of our endeavors. As long as the biography 
section of a library is well used, just so long 
(Continued on page 36) 








Now Freddie Has a Book 


By Florence Downs * 


A had called, ‘Come eat,” Freddie had 
eaten, and now it was two o'clock and 
there wasn’t a thing in the world to do until 
Ma called once again, “Fre-e-edie, come 
eat.” 


The dust-colored fields were so tight 
packed that hardly a blade of grass could 
push through anywhere. This bleak, flat, 
dusty expanse wheeled to the horizon—and 
over, for all Freddie knew. He had never 
managed to get beyond that horizon, it had 
gone along with him everywhere, over to 
Grandpa's, to Joe Pudding’s, to Lincoln, 
everywhere. 

A slow mule was pulling the cultivator 
in the far beet field. The beet tops were 
close to the earth, dust-colored like the 
earth. Pa’s clothes, clean only this morn- 
ing, were dull with dust, his hat low over 
his face, his hoarse voice helping turn the 
mule at the corners. 

Freddie sighed and turned on his stomach 
so he could look at the house. Maybe there 
might be something there to look at, maybe 
something he had never noticed before in 
the nine years since he was born and had 
been living there. 

Ma came out with the dishwater and 
threw it in a wide, momentarily shining arc 
over the packed dirt of the back yard. The 
water ran off the solid dirt and into a crack 
the sun had, with a fiery blow, broken in 
the baked earth. Then Ma went back into 
the house and the kitchen door pounded to 
behind her, the dirty white netting waving 
triumphantly where it had come untacked. 

Inside there it must be hot, now that the 
sun was high. The corrugated iron roof got 
as hot sometimes as the top of the stove 
with a fire lit inside. His mother’s head 
showed for a minute at the side window. 
She must be getting something for her cook- 
ing out of the chest there. She was singing 
a hymn in the cracked voice she had that 
rose wavering over everybody else’s at 
church. Freddie got up and wandered off. 
Ma shouldn't sing, it made everything seem 
duller than ever. 
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He could go and look in the horse trough. 
The water there was really pretty, like the 
brimming irrigation ditches over at Joe's. 
He wished it wasn’t five miles to Joe’s. You 
couldn’t go and come in an afternoon and 
get any playing done, too. Joe had to help 
over at his place. You had to be a whole 
day with Joe in order to get any time for 
playing. Some of the chores Joe had were 
fun, of course, for instance helping with 
the gates to the irrigation ditches. Freddie 
wished his Pa owned irrigation rights. He 
didn’t believe there was a richer sight in 
all the world than that irrigation water in 
the wide ditches, cottonwoods green as 
caterpillars along its sides, the grass soft 
under his scorched dry soles as he ran from 
gate to gate with Joe. When the warped 
wet boards were lifted and the water surged 
through into the thirsty fields, Freddie al- 
ways had to leap high so that his heels hit 
the seat of his overalls and yell as loud as 
he could. Joe thought he was crazy but 
then Joe was used to the water. 

Freddie red down into the trough 
which was as bright, blank, and blue as 
the sky, except for the reflection of his 
head. He put his hand in and the water 
shattered like broken glass. He put his 
face down close and yelled, Ho!” “Ho!” 
the trough drummed back at him. 

He got a piece of stick and floated it on 
the water. People had boats to go on in the 
water like a cart on the roads. His Pa had 
told him. This was a boat and he made 
waves with his hands to make it move. In 
the irrigation ditch, when one of the gates 
was open, a stick rode along like the wind, 
turning, twisting, until you almost heard it 
giggle helplessly like Freddie when he was 
being tickled. 

It wasn't much fun playing in the horse 
trough. The water was deep and still and 
self-contained. Freddie hit it with his hands 
in one blind splash and ran off out front. 
Maybe somebody would go by and shout to 
him; or wave their hand. 

He climbed on to the gate. It wasn’t an 
especially good gate to swing on. It was 
just a framework made from orange-crates 
with chicken wire tacked on to it. Over at 
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Joe’s they had a real gate with a broad 
place to put your feet, a crosspiece to hang 
to and so wide and easy-hung that you 
swung way over the road and back again 
with dreamlike ease. 


But his gate was better than nothing. He 
turned his back on the ugly sprawl of his 
tarpaper home and looked hopefully up the 
road. Maybe a car might come by today. 
He gave the gate a push with his foot and 
sailed out into the roadside weeds. Another 
shove and he sailed in again. Sometimes 
the RFD truck went by, once even it had 
stopped here and had left a seed catalog. 
If over at the Joneses’ they had some eggs 
or butter or feed to buy or sell they drove 
past in their Model T on the way to Lin- 
coln. Once old man Jones, stingy as a 
leather strap, had even stopped and had 
given Freddie a ride out to the highway. 
Freddie peered up toward Joneses’. Not a 
sign. 

Looking down the other way he did see 
a car. It was coming along like the center 
of a cyclone, veiled in dust. Freddie stilled 
the gate with his foot and hung quietly, 
waiting. There was a car coming. 

The car was coming fast and smoothly. 
Freddie waited. It wasn’t the Joneses’ car, 
back from town. it didn’t even seem like 
a tourist car off the highway by mistake. It 
looked a little like the RFD truck only it 
wasn't. That was olive grey like the rest 
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of the landscape. This truck was shiny 
black under its curling, weaving white dust 
veil. Freddie waited. You had to have 
quick eyes to make out anything when cars 
passed you these days. They were really 
fast. He didn’t even dare wink. One 
whoosh! and it would be by. 

Someone out of the world beyond the 
horizon was getting back there as fast as 
they could go. And he didn’t blame them, 
he really didn’t. 


Only for once it would be fun to go there 
himself, to leave this grey disk which re- 
volved from one day of boredom into 
another, and to see something as rich, as 
satisfying, as beautiful as the irrigation ditch 
over at Joe’s which must be what the world 
over the edge was really like, a world with 
boats in it, and mountains lifting into the 
sky, and rain-washed leaves, and murmurous 
forests, and people singing gay tunes in full 
voices. 


The car was not going by. It slowed, 
unbelievably it was slowing. Freddie got 
down off the gate. Was he having a dream? 

But there were people inside that car, 
people who were going to ask him ques- 
tions. He lowered his eyes and stared at 
the dust settling under the wheels of the 
black truck. Should he yell for Ma? 

Not only had the truck stopped but some- 
one was getting out of it. On one side a 
boy was getting out. He had been driving 
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and when he got out he stretched his arms 
and eased his back. The other person was a 
lady, or a girl. She had bright black eyes 
that insisted on getting Freddie’s attention 
and she said in a voice that cut through 
his shyness, ‘Run and tell your folks the 
library book truck is here.” 

Freddie wanted to move but he couldn't. 
What-all was this about, a truck stopping, 
- people getting out, a lady telling him to call 
the folks? He twisted his feet in the dust 
in an agony of wonder. 

The lady’s dress was bright and clean 
and pink as a flower. She paid no more 
attention to Freddie. She went to the side 
of the truck and unhooked something that 
let the whole side down. “Paul,” she said 
to the driver boy, “I wish you'd oil the 
hinges on this tonight. That is, if we get 
in before midnight.” 

The one she called Paul went over to his 
wheel and stabbed his finger against a but- 
ton. The long hoot of the horn called across 
the fields. That would fetch the folks. Ex- 
cept to scare chickens out of the way, sum- 
moning horns did not often sound along 
this road. 

The lady was looking at the magic she 
had conjured up. For there where the side 
of the truck had been only seconds before, 
was an array such as Freddie had never 
seen in his life before, books, books, and 
books. Her hand went over them in the 
quick way of love. One she took down. 

She sat down on the running board. 
“My name is Miss Grace,” she said. ““What’s 
yours ?”’ 

“Freddie.” 

“You about eight?” 

“Nine.” 

“You been studying about Abraham Lin- 
coln in school ?”’ 

“Some.” 

She spread the book open so Freddie 
could see. “Come here, I want to show 
you.” 

The pictures were just like his own 
house. A tall man like Pa was in them and 
a woman in a sunbonnet. He came over 
and put his hand on the book. “What's 
that, what’s that, what’s that?” 

“That's a boat, Freddie, what they called 
a flatboat in the old days, going down the 
Ohio River. Do you want to laugh? Look 
at this picture, of Abe when he was a crazy 
boy, holding another crazy kid up to make 
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footmarks on the ceiling to tease his Ma 
with.” 
He was sitting now beside her on the 


running board. “It’s got reading. Is it 
reading about Abraham Lincoln?’’ 
“Yes.” She had another book. “Look, 


Freddie, do you like lions?” 

The boy in the picture with the lion was 
wearing overalls. ‘‘Just like me. Why— 
you know what?” He had to shout. “That's 
Joe, that’s just like Joe in them pictures. 
But where did that lion come from?” 

“You'll have to read it to find that out.” 

A lion, in a picture with Joe. He took 
the book into his own hands. “Andy and 
the Lion” it said on the cover. 


“But you don’t have to settle down to 
read it now,” Miss Grace said. “I'll leave 
it with you. I'll leave both these books if 
you'd like them. Or would you rather read 
a book about a little boy in Switzerland 
called Kobi?” 


But he was reading this book already. 
When she got up to talk to Ma, he slid 
into the dust of the wayside out of the 
way. Let him alone, don’t let him hear Ma 
saying, “No, I’m sorry, we don’t want to 
buy nothin’, I’m sure I thank you.” 

But Miss Grace’s laugh stopped his read- 
ing. It was such a miraculous sound, like 
irrigation water chuckling into the thirsty 
fields, like a lark he'd once heard singing. 
He smiled too, he didn’t know at what. 
“Oh, but I don’t want to sell you anything. 
You couldn’t buy it, for it’s not for sale. 
It’s the unique, absolute, priceless possession 
of democracy, United States brand. It’s the 
discovery that what we can’t do alone we 
can do together. Whoever heard of one 
single person having as many books as there 
are in this book truck? But if all the 
people in the state joined together, then 
they could buy them. And that’s exactly 
what has happened.” She took a book from 
the truck with that gesture-like sleight of 
hand. She held it out to Ma. “You don’t 
have to pay anything for this, Ma'am. You 
only have to read it and love it and live it, 
only have to let its good sink into your soul 
and shine all around you and make you 
rich and strong and tireless. That's all.” 

Ma held the book close to her eyes. 
Slowly she read out its name. “The Pointed 


Firs. “I seen a fir tree—once,” she 
whispered. And she read the book’s name 
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once again. “Yes, and they are pointed too. 
I seen one, in the mountains.” She had 
another book too that Miss Grace slipped 
into her arm. She peered at it. “From the 
pictures, it’s a book about farmers like us?” 


“Yes, but far away from here in another 
part of the country.” 

“I never been East. My folks come from 
there, my Ma never ceased from longing 
for it. I heard her talk.” 


Now Pa had come. He came slowly like 
he went up to a rattler. “Howdy, folks.” 
His look kept going from Freddie to Ma 
and back again. Maybe Freddie’s and Ma's 
face both shining bewildered him because 
Pa wasn’t used to seeing that. 

“They're free, they don’t cost us nothin’, 
Pa,” Ma said, closing her arms over her 
books. “You can ask them.” 

Pa’s eyes swung slowly to Miss Grace's. 
But she knew what he was afraid of. Maybe 
plenty of people were afraid like Pa. ‘No, 
you don’t have to sign anything, not unless 
you want to,” she said. “I’ve come to give 
you something, not to take anything more 
away. I would like to lend you a book, if 
you'd like one.” She sounded shy for the 
first time. 

Pa held out his hand. For the first time 
since Freddie could remember he saw the 
sun-wrinkles in Pa’s face crack and widen 
into the shape of a smile. Pa’s hand closed 
over the book. “I ain’t no great shakes at 
reading. Mebbe Freddie here will help me 
out. But I'll try one, Miss, I sure thank 
you.” 

“That’s a book about a man who worked 
most of his life to buy back the farm he'd 
lived on as a boy because he ached to make 
something grow once more. You know the 
feeling ?”” 

Pa looked down at his book. The smile 
was still there and suddenly it was a laugh. 
“Know it? Miss, I just wish I could make 
something grow, that’s all. I ache over it 
come every Spring. And I sure want to 
read about that guy, for he must a been a 
crazy one to want to go back to live on a 
farm.” 

Miss Grace was getting back into the 
truck while Paul whisked the magic rows 
of books away under cover once more. She 
leaned out. “I'll see you folks again a 
month from now. So long until then.” 
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Pa raised his book to his hat, Ma held 
hers tight while she began waving her free 
hand. Freddie stood up. He had to hug 
his books so tight he couldn’t wave. He 
jumped up and down and his mouth opened 
and he would have liked to have yelled. 
Maybe next time they came he would. 

For now he had a book. 


AT THE INFORMATION DESK 
By Ada A. Anderson * 


They ask for Astrology, 
Anthropology, 


Paleontology; 


They search for Arthritis, 
Phlebitis, 


Dermatitis ; 


They call for Statistics, 
Ballistics, 


Pseudo-mystics ; 


Dramatics, 
Ouadratics, 


Numismatics ; 


They insist on 


Naziism, 
Bolshevism, 
Rosicrucianism; 


They clamor for 


Inflation, 
Irrigation, 
Predestination; 


They're in need of 


Their interest is in Classicism, 
Positivism, 


Romanticism ; 
Their information must 
be Alphabetical, 


Theoretical, 
Synthetical ; 


They depart with their “isms” and their 
“ologies” 
But, in spite of their thanks and apologies, 
I am left with Neurasthenia, 
Demophobia, 
Schizophrenia, 
1-don’t-know-bia. 





* Assistant Reference Librarian, Edmonton Public Li- 
brary, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 








After Two Years of War 


By R. L. W. Collison * 


BY the time these notes appear in print 
the war will be two years old. How 
have British libraries fared and what is their 
status in the community today? In a few 
words I hope to give you some idea of their 
work and difficulties during the war and a 
personal estimate of their future position. 


In September 1939 our libraries found 
themselves in various states of preparation, 
according to the attitudes towards “a certain 
emergency” previously adopted by their re- 
spective local authorities. But in the major- 
ity of cases the installation of the essential 
blackout curtains, the reduction of hours 
and issue points (to meet the extra de- 
mand on sometimes depleted staffs), and 
other adjustments were speedily accom- 
plished and we settled down to a rather dull 
winter hardly seasoned by the uncertainty 
of our position. Two points must be noted: 
in many cases the small outlying distributing 
centers, staffed and opened for a few hours 
per week, were immediately closed on the 
score that library staffs engaged in volun- 
tary defence duties could not maintain so 
many issue points, and that the almost uni- 
versal restriction of expenditure made a 
scattering of book stocks uneconomical. A 
year later this policy was to be reversed. 
Also, many libraries cut down or cancelled 
the lecture and film programs they had so 
carefully prepared for the autumn: the ef- 
fects of mass bombing raids could not be 
calculated in advance and it seemed advis- 
able to forego any activities which encour- 
aged large numbers of people to congregate 
in one place. Moreover it was felt that 

ple would not venture out very much 
after nightfall. Again, this policy was to 
be altered to a certain extent before the next 
winter came. 

In the meantime libraries continued to 
operate fairly normally: the rush hours 
transferred themselves to the afternoons but 
the total issues did not reflect the calling-up 
of so many of our readers, and where there 
was a decrease it was usually attributable to 
some known factor such as the variable 


_* Formerly Deputy Borough Librarian, Ealing Public 
Libraries; now private in the British Forces. 


school hours, the evacuation of most of the 
children or the closing of small centers. 
Particular attention was paid to the sending 
of collections of books to libraries in recep- 
tion areas—very often county libraries—and 
to the collection of books for the forces. 
Professional meetings continued to be held 
throughout the country and our journals 
seemed little affected by the war. 

The tragic events of May 1940 dispelled 
the illusion that this war was of much the 
same calibre as that of 1914-18. For the 
first time we began to feel isolated: coop- 
eration with the libraries of Western Europe 
was no longer possible, and our resources 
were circumscribed by the limits of our own 
islands. It was about this time that a new 
tenor was noticeable among the younger 
section of librarians. The reservation of li- 
brarians of 25 years and upwards was obvi- 
ously liable to sudden revision, and in the 
Council of the Association of Assistant Li- 
brarians there was a general movement to 
meet the situation adequately. Such a move- 
ment was essential for not only is the aver- 
age age of members of the Council low, 
but that of the tutors (for its correspond- 
ence courses) lower still. And by this time 
we had come to realize that library provision 
for the Forces was inadequate and that our 
professional associations were powerless to 
make any improvement. It was left to indi- 
vidual authorities to meet the needs of 
troops stationed in their areas. 


The advance of the enemy to the Channel 
coast completely altered the fate of many of 
our south coast libraries. In previous months 
the south coast resorts had been full of 
evacuated women and children from the 
more crowded and industrial areas in Eng- 
land. But suddenly much of the coast-line 
became a defence area and the populations 
of many of these towns fell from inflated 
figures to considerably below pre-war num- 
bers. At the most prosperous of times our 
seaside towns are rather prone to strict econ- 
omy on all departments except the Parks 
and Amusements, but the threat of invasion 
coupled with the complete absence of the 
holiday-makers on: whom their existence de- 
pended, caused severe cuts in essential li- 
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brary expenditure and provision. One library 
with a staff of eight had reduced the number 
to two within six months; very few and in 
some cases no books were bought—in fact 
it looked for a moment as though librarian- 
ship had come to a standstill on the south- 
coast. But the authorities reckoned without 
their staffs or their population. The small 
shopkeepers, the enforcedly-idle boarding- 
house landladies and the rest of the popu- 
lation who decided to stay on and risk it, 
not only read but became vociferous every 
time some new restriction was enforced on 
their unhappy libraries. Moreover the li- 
brarians maintained their standards, kept 
their libraries open and insured as good a 
service as was humanly possible: by winter 
it was certain that these libraries had justi- 
fied their existence under the severest condi- 
tions they had ever faced, and that the 
English regard their libraries as an essential 
item in the social services of wartime. At 
the time of writing conditions have im- 
proved in this area: staffs and book ex- 
penditure have to some extent been refunded 
and conditions eased. 


For many years there has been a general 
tendency for our towns to acquire an “aura” 
of suburban homes just beyond the munic- 
ipal boundaries, the reasons for such extra- 
territorial setting being the desire of office 
and industrial workers to possess their own 
gardens, coupled with the delights of semi- 
country life and of escaping the heavier 
rates of the town. From time to time these 
areas have been absorbed by the extension 
of municipal boundaries and the services 
maintained by the county library authorities 
have been transferred. Such areas being 
often comparatively thinly-populated war- 
ranted oniy part-time branches and centers, 
and it was these distribution points which 
were in many cases closed at the outbreak 
of war, it being assumed that their readers 
would make use of the nearest big branch 
or of the central library. By the end of a 
winter it was recognized that such an as- 
sumption was by no means justified: far 
from transferring their patronage to another 
issue point these dispossessed readers ceased 
borrowing books for the most part, but 
maintained an increasing pressure for the 
restitution of their library centers. 

By the winter of 1940 the widespread 
adoption of numerous small centers housed 
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in halls, private houses, schools and empty 
shops, was an overwhelming success. We 
acquired readers who had never borrowed 
books from libraries, and the reputation of 
public libraries grew with the movement. 
It seems certain that in post-war years these 
centers will be closed only when they are to 
be replaced by better-equipped premises: a 
recent pre-war tendency to cut down the 
number of distributing points in favor of 
fewer but larger branches (which had been 
gaining in popularity) appears to have van- 
ished overnight and I suggest that the Brit- 
ish library policy of the future will be: 

Wherever a post-office, a public library. 

With the approach of autumn came the 
development Hi bombing on a large scale 
and a revision of the habits of the city popu- 
lations. In London, official shelters and 
their substitutes gained a semi-permanent 
population and the vay Set authorities 
set out to provide library facilities in various 
ways: some by means of extra tickets by 
which books could be borrowed and others 
by means of small collections of books in 
shelters and defence points administered by 
the local wardens and their helpers. Often 
the books were Penguins and Pelicans and 
the progressive policy of their = in 
continuing their publication under great dif- 
ficulties has been one of the war's most 
encouraging signs. This spring the metro- 
politan borough of St. Pancras provided the 
press with a three-day wonder by borrowing 
the book distributing van of a south-coast 
authority and serving books to its outlying 
districts. The first introduction of the book- 
mobile to London caught everyone’s imagin- 
ation and I doubt whether any Londener 
would have believed that similar schemes 
have been in full swing in some of our 
provincial cities and many of our counties 
for nearly twenty years! By now the Lon- 
don boroughs have adopted the same policy, 
and from the library point of view it is 
the widest advertisement available in war- 
time. 

As the bombers forced the populations 
of the big provincial cities to take cover 
similar measures were adopted to meet the 
requirements of shelter life, but practice is 
by no means the same everywhere, one of 
the chief drawbacks being the poor lighting 
of many shelters when considered from the 
point of view of reading. 
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One of the greatest grievances of the 
reading public is the varying attitude of 
library authorities towards closing during 
“alerts” and towards the problem of what 
hours libraries should be open. Most of 
our libraries were built in a period when it 
was customary to provide as many depart- 
ments as possible with roof-lighting, and 
such buildings are thus particularly liable to 
cover the readers with splinters of glass even 
when an explosion occurs some distance 
away. As a consequence, in the early days 
of the war it was customary to close the 
library as soon as the sirens sounded, but by 
mid-autumn 1940 the position in some dis- 
tricts became penile for on some days 
the libraries were closed for the greater part 
of their “opening hours.” In the majority 
of cases the alerts were henceforth ignored 
until the firing or planes grew very near, 
but a few libraries have had to continue to 
close owing to their Crystal Palace-like struc- 
ture. 

The — hours of the libraries is the 
source of far more serious complaints. With 
the development of the war more and more 
experienced library assistants have left the 
service and in some cases they have not been 
replaced: in hardly any case has their ex- 
perience been replaced. At the present time 
most members of local authorities are spend- 
ing much of their spare time on defence 
and essential services, and there is also al- 
ways a tendency to avoid local expenditure 
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authorities have therefore restricted the 
hours of opening to a certain extent, and 
the closing hour in summer appears to vary 
between 7 and 9 (British double-summer 
time). Unfortunately the earlier hour— 
which has been adopted by so many authori- 
ties—does not suit the needs of the growing 
population of munition workers and mem- 
bers of the Forces. Complaints continue to 
appear in the press and the —- is par- 
ticularly aggravated in London where the 
29 different authorities have each adopted 
individual decisions—much to the irritation 
of the suburbanite who finds libraries in the 
neighbouring borough opening much later 
in the evening. 

Sunday opening, always unpopular in 
England, was tried out by many authorities 
this spring but has already been abandoned 
by some of them owing to lack of support 
from the population. Even in wartime it 
would appear that the majority of our read- 
ers do not favor this particular extension. 

This month (July 1941) press cuttings . 
from almost the entire provincial press 
announce in large headlines that the nation 
is “Reading More Than Ever Before”’ ; often 
entire annual reports are reprinted in spite 
of the severe reduction in size of our news- 
papers. As an onlooker during this year I 
have spent in the Forces I can interpret the 
signs as clearly as any neutral: the British 
library has definitely come of age, and its 
position in public regard is higher than ever 





wherever possible. In many cases library before. 





BOSTON TEA PARTY 


At THE A.L.A. conference in Boston last June the “Wilson Library Bulletin” gave 
its first annual tea party, at the Hotel Statler, for contributors to the current volume. The 
pictures opposite present a few casual glimpses of this festive occasion. (1) Punch is 
served. Marie D. Loizeaux, associate editor, is doing the pouring. Seated are Stanley ]. 
Kunitz, editor, and Mary Esther Newsome, editor of “The Special Librarian’ section. 
Standing, from left to right, are Mrs. Stanley ]. Kunitz; LeNoir Dimmitt, of Austin, 
Texas; Hazel Kirk Levins, editor of the “Junior Librarians Section”; H. W. Wilson, 
president of The H. W. Wilson Company; and John M. Connor, [MRT chairman. 
(2) A few well-chosen words by Mr. Wilson. Directly opposite Mr. Wilson are Eva ]. 
Anttonen, of Boston, and Ruth S. Berlin, in charge of local publicity for the conference. 
(3) A prize is given. Mr. Wilson awards a copy of “American Authors” to Florence E. 
Birks, City Library Association, Springfield, Mass., for submitting the best idea for a new 
reference book in a contest conducted by the “Wilson Library Bulletin.” Behind Miss 
Birks stands Elsa Z. Posell of Cleveland. (4) A delegation of smiling librarians from 
Cleveland, in conversation with the editor. Left to right: Helen Focke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kunitz, Florence Gifford, Margaret Terwilliger, Fern pe and Donna Root. (5) Every- 
body is happy. (6) Examining the guest book. From left to right, Mr. Kunitz, Miss 
Loizeaux, Mr. Wilson, Miss Levins, Miss Newsome, and Elizabeth T. Turner, editor of 
the “County Librarians” section. 











Guidance Through Teachers 


By Margaret Kessler Walraven * 


ON upon a time in a city high school 

a young man was employed to be as- 
sistant football coach and to teach two 
classes in world history. He was fresh from 
college where he had distinguished himself 
in athletics. In fact, his athletic record was 
the open sesame which admitted him to 
high-school teaching in spite of his lack of 
teaching experience. He was introduced to 
the faculty at the first meeting of the school 
year and was soon thereafter invited by the 
librarian to the library to see what materials 
were available for his classes and to be 
initiated into library routines as to passes, 
length of time pupils might keep ks, 
methods of reserving books, and other neces- 
sary library regulations. 

Weeks went by, but the good-looking 
young man never came near the library nor 
were any passes to the library signed by him 
presented by any of his pupils. 

Chancing to pass the coach in the hall 
one day, the librarian again pleasantly in- 
vited him to the library. “We have so much 
that will interest your boys and girls, and 
they will read if you tell them to,” she sug- 
gested. “Biographies—many simple collec- 
tions of them useful to your slower pupils, 
and many more advanced ones for the 
brighter ones, supplementary readings in 
various source books and parallel texts, files 
of magazines. . . .”” She enumerated her 
resources hopefully. 

“Thanks a lot,” said this newest faculty 
member, politely, “but I can’t very well use 
library books in my teaching. You see I 
haven't a regular room, and I’ve no place 
to keep them.” 

“But you can send for a collection and 
use the books for a period,” the librarian 
countered. “Or, bring your classes to the 
library and let me show them how to find 
all sorts of things to use in connection with 
their work. Some teachers keep their slower 
pupils in class and send the quicker ones on 
to the library for advance assignments. Any 
way you want to handle library assignments 
suits us.” 





* Librarian, Dallas, Tex., Technical High School. 


The coach thanked the librarian cordially 
but with reservations. There must have 
been reservations, for more days and weeks 
passed, and he still neither came near the 
library nor sent any of the pupils. 


The Troubled Librarian 


The librarian was troubled. She was 
troubled because the teacher was young and 
inexperienced and just beginning his teach- 
ing career; because he was unfamiliar with 
modern teaching methods in the social 
studies—methods which place heavy empha- 
sis on varied materials; because’ his youth 
and attractiveness and the glamour attached 
to his position of coach would have in them- 
selves given added weight to his recom- 
mendations of books. Even boys and girls 
who have read little will sometimes be in- 
duced to read when a virile and inspiring 
teacher says reading is good, and gives defi- 
nite suggestions as to what to read. 

Some days later the high-school principal 
chanced into the school library. “How's 
young Coach getting along with his 
history classes?’’ he asked almost immedi- 
ately, as he watched some late comers find 
materials and noted two boys leaving the 
room with books piled high for use in a 
classroom. 

“He needs a bit of help,” replied the li- 
brarian honestly. ‘He isn’t using library 
materials in his teaching, and neither is he 
sending his pupils to the library. But his 
boys and girls like him, and he can be a 
great influence for good if he’s helped a bit.” 

The principal thanked her and departed. 
In a few days the librarian heard of the 
coach’s visiting other history teachers’ classes, 
learning of their devices for handling class- 
room collections, a reading table, differenti- 
ated assignments, and laboratory work in the 
library. Before many days, too, the new 
history teacher had visited the library, 
charged out some books, and soon was 
sending some of his more advanced pupils 
to the library for varied assignments. Con- 
structive criticism and provision for observa- 
tion of the work of experienced teachers 
had set the young man in the right way. 
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TEACHER COOPERATION ENCOURAGES READING 


The librarian would not have been con- 
cerned over an older and more experienced 
teacher’s lack of interest in the school li- 
brary. His teaching philosophy and his 
method of teaching would not be her busi- 
ness. She might seek by various subtle 
means to interest him in the library, sending 
him notices of new books, including items 
in her monthly bulletin to the faculty about 
materials for his department, sending him 
clippings and pictures for his bulletin board. 
She would woo the experienced teacher 
slowly: there would be no telling the prin- 
cipal about him. But the case of this young 
teacher was different. He was just embark- 
ing upon a teaching career and was in need 


of help. 


The school librarian, if she is awake to 
the possibilities inherent in her position, 
occupies a strategic place in a guidance pro- 
gram. She serves both student body and 
faculty and, if properly versed in modern 
educational method, well-trained in library 
science, personally presentable and approach- 
able, can contribute much to the richness 
and strength of the guidance program. 


What is guidance? Guidance has many 
aspects, and is a modern label for much that 
the schools have always done. Broadly, 
guidance is leading or influencing one in 
any path or direction. There are educa- 
tional guidance, vocational, social, person- 
ality, and study guidance, and various other 
titles. Vocational guidance is defined as: 


Helping one discover the work for which he 
is best fitted. 

Securing the best training for that work. 

Finding a job for which one has been trained. 

Helping the student make progress in his 
chosen vocation." 


The librarian’s part in a guidance pro- 
gram, according to the many recent articles 
which have appeared in various professional 
magazines, is varied. Winifred Linderman 
writes that the school librariin can help 
pupils make vocational choices, can create 
interest in vocational information, work with 
teachers in the field of reading guidance, 





1 Partch, C. E. ‘“‘The function of the librarian in a 
vocational guidance program."’ Library Journal 54:482- 
484, June 1, 1929. 
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especially in helping slow pupils find mate- 
rial within their comprehension, help with 
the problem pupil, etc. She stresses the 
value of checking on the number of pupils 
who do not use the library and suggesting 
interviews with those who do not.? 

Olive Loeffler says a librarian must adver- 
tise her wares, teach library tools, offer read- 
ing guidance, make talks in assembly and 
classroom, work through a pupils’ library 
club, and prepare bibliographies on guidance 
for faculty distribution. ‘The primary task 
of the librarian,” she continues, “is to 
personally contact the individual child, for 
in this capacity may she arrive at the ulti- 
mum of her activities as an advisor. She 
not only may have opportunity to guide his 
tastes in leisure reading but also to explore 
his interests, to learn his ambition, and often 
to discover his latent and potential capaci- 
ties. She may not only cultivate his reading 
habits, but also his ability to read as ~-ell 
and may even correct his methods :ad 
habits of study.” * This is an ambitious 
goal and may be accomplishable in a small 
school if a librarian has no class work to do. 
In many situations, and particularly in large 
schools, the librarian must devise other 
means to make herself useful in a guidance 
program, for she does not have time or 
opportunity to reach the entire student body. 


Freshman Orientation 


Elsa Smith centers her guidance program 
around freshman orientation and uses library 
materials to help the newcomers with voca- 
tional choices. Units suggested are the 
school, the city, the school library, hobbies, 
etiquette or courtesy, and vocations. ‘The 
study of the use of the library,” she states, 
“has in the past been placed in the Eng- 
lish or social courses, but is now transferred 
to the guidance program.” ¢ 

All of these articles and suggestions are 
valid, but it seems to the writer—returning 
to the point made in the opening para- 
graphs of this article—that a school li- 
brarian’s richest opportunities for guidance 
are with her faculty. The librarian, except 
in small schools where there is a study-hall- 
~ ® Linderman, Winifred B. ‘‘The function of the li- 
brarian in the school’s guidance program."’ Educational 
Method 19:349-353, March, 1940. 

® Loeffler, Olive N. ‘‘Junior high school and the 
— program."’ Library Journal 63:674-6. Sept. 15, 


* Smith, Elsa. 
gram." Wilson Library Bulletin 15:58-59, 


“The library's part in a ge 
pt. 1940, 
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library combination or where the librarian 
has teaching duties, sees only those pupils 
who come to her. Im some cases those 
a om are too many for the librarian to 

ow individually. True, individual pupils 
stand out from the crowd, but there are 
boys and girls who never go to school li- 
brary unless scheduled. 


The following incident illustrates what 
is meant by guidance through teachers. A 
teacher of physical education, or health 
education, never went to the school library, 
yet the shelves were rich with modern books 
important to adolescent girls: posture (Your 
Carriage, Madam) ; etiquette (Manners for 
Moderns; It's More Fun When You Know 
the Rules; This Way, Please; Behave Y our- 
self, etc.; good grooming (Susan, be 
Smooth; Make the Most of Your Looks; 
Good Looks for Girls; Designing Women) ; 
personality development (What is She 
Like?; Personality Preferred); sex instruc- 
tion (A Doctor Talks to a Girl About Sex; 
Eighteen; Growing Up). The librarian in- 
vited the teacher to the library but she did 
not respond. She saw her at the lunch 
hour and casually mentioned new titles. 
The librarian talked in faculty meeting ex- 
plaining various library services. Finally 
one day when the school year was half over, 
the health education teacher did visit the 
library. Attractive new books and relevant 
titles were pointed out, and the librarian 
offered to compile a reading list. This she 
did, annotating each title as provocatively 
as possible. Even though the teacher's 
classes were too large for much individual 
work, she did distribute copies of the read- 
ing list, required some brief reports on 
reading, and did make frequent allusion to 
various titles. ‘I never dreamed you had 
all this material, or that girls would read 
it so avidly,” she commented one day. As 
a result of her awakened interest many girls 
were reached who had seldom ventured 
within the library's doors. 


To get maximum use from a library and 
all its printed materials the school librarian 
must work through her teachers. It is not 
enough, for example, to collect up-to-date 
vocational material in book and pamphlet 
form. The whole school must be stimulated 
to use it. Invited to make a talk recently 
before a group of school librarians, the 
writer chose as her topic, “Teaching Care 
of Books and Library Materials.” But im- 
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mediately upon entering the beautiful li- 
brary where the talk was to be made, the 
speaker was disconcerted because she saw 
that in that particular library the topic was 
not apropos. Every book was shiny and 
new and, believe it or not in this en- 
lightened age, none was allowed to circu- 
late. Every book the library owned was 
upon the shelves. If rules against book 
circulation are made by administrative ofh- 
cials, stringent effort should be exerted to 
have such regulations repealed. Books are 
to be used, and the most expensive book 
in any library is the one that remains upon 
the shelf unread. 

To return to vocational materials: The 
collection of books and pamphlets about 
jobs is the duty of the school librarian. 
Careers in fiction are popular: Katherine 
Ulrich writing in Saturday Review calls such 
books a new type of adventure novel. ‘“What 
is fresh and new about these stories is the 
kind of adventure they depict—adventure in 
work, in devotion to work, and in the reali- 
ties of the work-a-day world.” She con- 
tinues: 
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The more serious ones in the group are primar- 
ily intended to give a lively but authoritative 
picture of a particular occupational field, the 
natural aptitudes and training necessary, and the 
reachable goals and expectations therein. As such 
they are often remarkably informative. The best 
of them not only have this specialized, factual 
background, but also are very readable stories 
about attractive, active, you-or-I young men and 
women.° 


A reading of any number of these books 
—Kelley’s Press Box, Brown’s Red Iron, 
Simon’s Don Watson Starts His Band, Boyl- 
ston’s books on nursing, Pennoyer’s Polly 
Tucker, Merchant, etc.—convinces one that 
work is not pictured as a sinecure; downs 
as well as ups are described, and though all 
usually ends well, hard work, initiative, 
using one’s head, and proper training are 
requisite to success. 

The job file is another possibility. Hun- 
dreds of pamphlets about various jobs are 
available at little or no expense, and these 
filed by name of job (Bennett’s Occupations 





5 Ulrich, Katherine. ‘‘Career books.’’ Saturday Re- 
view of Literature 23:8-9, November 16, 1940. 





HUNDREDS OF PAMPHLETS ABOUT VARIOUS JOBS 
Available at little or no expense 
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and Vocational Guidance;* Occupational 
Index;? or the list of headings furnished 
by Science Research Associates* are good 
sources for subject headings) in a vertical 
file are thus instantly accessible. New books 
about careers should be added as often as 
possible, and biographies of successful work- 
ers, books telling bow to apply for a job, 
a generous supply of books about business 
and social etiquette (Maule, She Strives to 
Conquer; MacGibbon, Manners in Busi- 
ness; Hopkins, Profits from Courtesy) are 
desirable. 

When money from the school library 
budget is not adequate for varied material 
of this sort, service clubs may be induced 
to sponsor vocational bookshelves as a guid- 
ance project: The Lions, the Rotarians, the 
Kiwanians, the Altrusans, the Zontians, the 
Business and Professional Women. Some of 
these organizations may be in your com- 
munity. Perhaps, the school librarian her- 
self belongs to one of these groups—she 
should! If properly approached, the local 
club may be able to include in its budget 
some money for books or at least enough 
for copies of its own vocational publications. 

But again must this point be emphasized ; 
assembling vocational and other guidance 
material is not enough. It must be used. 
The average boy and girl will not use factual 
material unless prodded. There is much to 
be said for required reading. Could the 
teacher of vocational civics be invited to 
take his classes to the school library to see 
and use collections of materials on that sub- 
ject? Could English teachers be encouraged 
to require the:nes or talks on vocations some- 
time in the school year? In one large city 
system, a unit on vocations has been in- 
cluded in the course of study in English in 
the junior year, and every pupil writes a 
paper on the job that interests him. Teach- 
ers and librarians have been gratified at the 
interest that has been shown. Speech teach- 
ers find vocational material usable, and 
home-room counselors also bring it to pupils’ 
attention. 

The stimulation and encouragement of 
reading may be accomplished on a’ much 
larger scale by enlisting the help of teachers 





* Bennett, Wilma. Occupations and Vocational Guid- 
—< A Source List of pamphlet material. N.Y. Wilson, 
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than is ever possible by the librarian’s work- 
ing with individual pupils alone. Some 
boys and girls still slip through high school 
without reading any book besides texts. 
Some teachers still limit themselves to the 
textbook method of teaching. A talented 
English teacher of many year's experience 
clung to this outmoded method. Persistently 
the librarian courted her, but tactfully, so 
that the attention was not marked. Interest- 
ing professional articles, fresh new books, 
short bibliographies useful in her courses 
were sent her. Gradually and slowly she 
herself began using the school library, and 
sending her pupils was but another step. 


Helping N on-Readers 


Every librarian and most teachers are 
troubled about the boys and girls who do 
not read. Some of them have not the abil- 
ity to read, and are in need of remedial 
work. But a great number are only unin- 
terested and would and could read if they 
can be induced to sample easy and virile 
stories. With this fact in mind, one school 
librarian assembled a collection of inexpen- 
sive reprints and other titles, which exper- 
ience had taught her were favorites with 
boys and girls. Such titles as Ninth Inning 
Rally, Flying Squad, The Bishop Murder 
Case, Miss Pinkerton, Circular Staircase, 
Terhune’s dog stories, High Benton, Red 
Horse Hill, Boy on Horseback, Penrod and 
Sam, and dozens of others were labeled R C 
(Reading Clinic) for shelving purposes and 
were kept in the librarian’s office. Teachers 
were invited to send individual pupils to 
the librarian by Pangea so that she 
might attempt to fit the right book to the 
right pupil. Many non-readers did find 
books they liked, for besides this reserve 
collection, there was the whole library to 
draw from. Many of them returned again 
and again for “another book as good as 
that last one.” Here is a challenge to de- 
velop taste and to lead a pupil on to better 
reading. A girl who read Katrinka wrote, 
when her teacher asked her honest opinion 
of the book she had read: ‘I knew nothing 
going on around me while reading Katrinka, 
which is very unusual for me.” 

Many other examples of the opportunities 
that come to a librarian to be useful in a 
guidance program might be enumerated. 
There was the teacher who required her 
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pupils to submit bibliographies but did not 
teach them how to make them. Several cop- 
ies of How to Write a Paper from Notes °® 
were purchased and a copy sent to the 
teacher, alongswith a note, telling her that 
her pupils were having trouble in learning 
how to list references and would she tell 
them all about the helpful pamphlet. Every 
day brings its opportunities for constructive 
help. 

But there is always a ‘‘catch” to every- 
thing. And the catch in the librarian’s part 
in a guidance program is the librarian her- 
self. How adequate is she to make her li- 
brary function to its potential capacity? Is 
she a book custodian, a clerk, a study-hall 
teacher, or is she truly a school librarian? 
There has been much in recent library lit- 
erature about the importance of the school 
library—it is the hub, center, soul, pulse, 
heart, workshop, service station, laboratory, 
or coordinating agency of the school. ‘The 
school librarian can, and should, be made 
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THE Boys AND GIRLS CHARGE Books IN AND OuT 


the key teacher,”’ 1° writes Earle Rugg. Mod- 
ern educators are most generous in their atti- 
tude toward libraries and librarians; Maurice 
F. Seay in a recent article points to the num- 
ber of articles that have been recently writ- 
ten about the school library and concludes: 


From my experiences as an administrator of 
programs of education ranging from nursing 
schools through elementary and secondary edu- 
cation to higher education and into many phases 
of adult education, I can add that I feel that the 
importance of library service has not been over- 
stated or exaggerated.” 


Librarians themselves have written much 
about the possibilities of the school library. 
Louis Shores, for example, states in Phi 
Delta Kappan, “Inescapable is the fact that 
a major portion of all school activities in- 
volves reading and the use of library mate- 
rials.’" 2 School librarians seek faculty status 
and inclusion in teachers’ salary scale—both 
of which should be granted (and are, in 

” Rugg, Earle U. ‘‘Librarian .. . 
Phi Delta Kappan 22:316-320, Feb. 1940. 

1 Seay, Maurice, F.  ‘‘In-service education for li- 
brarians."’ Library Journal 65:618-621 August, 1940. 


12 Shores, Louis. ‘“‘Library Trends.’ Phi Delta Kap- 
pan 22:281-282 February, 1940. 
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many school systems) if the librarian is the 
equal of the teachers in training and quali- 
fications. But perhaps equality in credentials 
is not enough. A Biblical quotation comes 
to mind: ‘For unto whomsoever much is 
given, of Him shall be much required; and 
to whom men have committed much, of him 
they shall ask the more.’’ The new emphasis 
on the school library and the school librarian 
is a challenge. In-service education for li- 
brarians is advocated by one educator who 
writes that “a planned educational program 
for librarians will make them better able to 
render the new service and to adapt their 
technique to the new situation.” ** 

Only by having super qualifications, en- 
ergy, and enthusiasm will the school librar- 
ian command the respect of her teachers and 
function surely and adequately in a guidance 
program. She must read widely, take uni- 
versity courses in fields other than library 
science—psychology, sociology, literature, 
vocational guidance—know the curriculum 
of her school, its educational philosophy, 
and present education trends. “Is American 
literature a year or a half year’s course in 
your school?” one librarian in one of the 
writer's summer classes was asked.” I’m 
sure I should know, but I don’t,” she re- 
plied. “You see I'm so busy... .” Her 
case may be me yp but many librarians do 
not know enough about their own schools. 
A school’s educational philosophy is reflected 
—or should be—in its book collection, in its 
magazine list, in the way the library is used, 
though perhaps principal and other adminis- 
trators will have to be “guided” before this 
desideratum is reached. 

A word of caution might not be amiss, 
however. A librarian who had left a small 
school to go to a much larger one was asked 
how she liked her new job. “I like it a lot,” 
she said, but added, “‘and believe it or not, 
I don’t have to work nearly so hard. In the 
small school I had to be all things to all 
people. But here the faculty are glad to be 
let alone for a breathing spell. Miss 
who was here before me, harried them so 
much about using the library that they are 
all rather worn out with the subject. I'll 
have to be very gentle with them, and at 
present I’m just getting acquainted.” 








1 Seay, 
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Go slow! Guidance must be undertaken 
slowly. There must be an objective view. 
First of all the librarian must take stock of 
herself. Guidance through the faculty is 
only another new label for an old thing— 
cooperation or teamwork. Guidance has 
many facets, and opportunities vary in dif- 
ferent schools, but guidance in every school 
is a demand that transcends clerical work 
and the mechanics of the trade. Let the boys 
and girls charge the books in and out and 
let the assistants, volunteer or otherwise, cut 
and paste and type. Thus the librarian may 
save herself for her teachers and for the 
pupils they send her. Thus are the real 
services and satisfactions of school librarian- 
ship achieved. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 21) 


will we have an oncoming generation im- 
bued with patriotic zeal and vision for the 
future. 

But beyond the character traits developed ; 
beyond the all important influence of the 
library on the child there is something which 
may in the end be of even deeper signific- 
ance to the survival of Democracy. It is 
time that educators not only consider what 
cultural centers, such as the school and the 
library, should do for the children but what 
can the children do for these cultural cen- 
ters? First the library teacher must develop 
within her students a deep sense of appreci- 
ation for public library services. How does 
the American Library system compare with 
that of other countries? What is the library 
doing for its community? Why is the li- 
brary a balancing influence in the social 
scheme of things? In what way will a read- 
ing public lead to a finer, more intelligent 
voting citizenry? When children grow up 
with a realization of the influence of librar- 
ies in a community, and an appreciation of 
the fact that through libraries cultural influ- 
ences are made available to all regardless of 
rank, they will become adult citizens who 
are ready and willing to use their minds and 
energies to fight for the maintenance of an 
institution as democratic as the public library. 




















School Library Philosophy 


By Louise Dinwiddie * 


[IN the modern high school library 

there are recognized aims and 
objectives as background for efh- 
cient service and an adequate book 
collection. To be an approved or- 
ganization in the school the library 
must be planned in accordance with 
such aims. The librarian becomes 
the “agent general of scholarship, 
recreation and culture’; through 
her guidance and selection of ma- 
terials a standard library is estab- 
lished. 

Today library aims are evaluated 
along with the educational aim or 
philosophy of the school for which 
the library is an instrument of serv- 
ice. The criteria developed by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards are most accurate and effective. 
The Study has been in operation since 1933, 
when it was decided an extensive examina- 
tion of existing data in schools should be 
made. A thermometer has been devised 
since then for measuring the temperature, 
or adequacy, of the individual library. 

Inevitably standards are tied up with aims. 
It is indeed necessary that the modern school 
librarian have a complete understanding of 
the aims of the school before book selection 
is made, activities are planned, and service 
provided. Basic working principles shouid 
be considered and a philosophy formulated 
that complements the educational philosophy 
of the school. Such a philosophy would be 
an aid in book selection, in reading guid- 
ance, and to library service in general. 

The school library’s place in the American 
democracy now is a vital one. The school 
librarian, as all librarians, is a keeper of the 
tradition of the written word. Books be- 
come passive weapons in defense at home. 
The adolescent high school youth is impres- 
sionable; here is a place to stimulate read- 
ing, thinking, and ideals in the process of 
education. So much of life itself depends 
on the ideals that inspire it. 


At the George Washington High School 
in Alexandria, a basic educational philosophy 


* Librarian, George Washington High School, Alex- 
andria, Va. 
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has been adopted by the faculty; it promotes 
in a small measure the spirit and principles 
of the school and also democratic ideals. It 
is in accord with the educational program of 
the school. 


“This philosophy .. . is to utilize every oppor- 
tunity to make good citizens for our American 
democracy. This obligation means a recognition 
of a changing world and the necessity for con- 
stant growth. This growth must be cultivated in 
and out of class. It means a need for attention 
to pupil interests, attitudes, tastes, appreciations 
and skills, in addition to the accumulation of 
knowledge. Our methods, the result of cooper- 
ative efforts and constant experiment in pupil- 
teacher experiences, are striving for these meas- 
ures. We look upon subject matter as a means 
to an end, the child as the focal point of all 
consideration.” 


Considering the above statement, I have 
formulated a library philosophy for our 
school in the same spirit. 


“The program for library routine in the George 
Washington High School has been planned to 
assure many library activities, to serve as a 
laboratory for classroom needs, to show the de- 
sirability of books and all libraries as companions 
for leisure, and at the same time, to foster a close 
relationship to the social ideals and educational 
philosophy of the school. The library aims: 

1. To serve as the library and work-room of 
the school; to acquire suitable library ma- 
terials and to organize them for the use 
of pupils and faculty. 

(Continued on page 41) 








Fifty Periodicals for Army Camp Libraries 


By Dorothy Hale Litchfield * 


proakt BLANK is a regular army post on 

the Atlantic seaboard, 12 miles from 
the nearest town. When the last nail has 
been driven in the emergency barracks, and 
the final draftee of its quota has stepped 
off the train onto a sand dune to look 
around, the Post will be custodian of 5000 
young men. The Army dinner hour of 
5 o'clock often means a long idle evening, 
and this is where the Morale Branch of the 
War Department comes in. 

So far, the Morale Branch is represented 
at Fort Blank by a Morale Officer, a librar- 
ian, and three hostesses. The Service Club, 
which will provide space for a social hall, 
cafeteria, and library is housed in the Post 
Exchange, a lunchroom and general store 
heavily patronized by the draftees. One of 
the Exchange’s commodities is pulp maga- 
zines, running largely to adventure and 
westerns which have always been a favorite 
with men in the services. Pulps are also on 
sale at the drugstores and newsstands in the 
nearest towns, but due to the prevalent prac- 
tice among magazine distributing agencies of 
block-booking, every newsstand must accept 
along with the standard magazines a certain 
number of erotic pulps. These publish arti- 
cles, stories, illustrations, and advertisements 
that have been studied by the National Or- 
ganization for Decent Literature, which pub- 
lished its findings in The Drive for Decency 
in Print (1939). 

The set-up of the Army Library Service 
Section, a part of the Morale Branch, was 
explained by Captain Ray L. Trautman in 
the article Library Service in the Navy and 
Army (in the March 1941 issue of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin). Briefly, the Section has 
charge of all the army camp libraries, whose 
objective ‘‘is to serve the personnel with all 
reading needs.” This is a large order, as 
the librarians at Fort Blank and other posts 
are finding out. The first peacetime draft 
in our country’s history has brought to- 
gether enlisted men of all educational levels, 
as may be seen by the articles written by 
Dorothy Stockford, librarian at Fort Dix. 
The draftees want to read other stuff besides 





* Supervisor, Periodicals and Microfilms, Columbia 
University Libraries, New York. 


mysteries and westerns. Current events; 
books on the technical subjects they are first 
introduced to at camp; travel; sports; good 
fiction—all are asked for and appreciated. 

So far 95 camps, either in process of or- 
ganization or enlargement from peacetime 
size, are authorized to have librarians, li- 
braries, and periodicals in those libraries. 
Making up a list of 50 basic periodicals has 
proved to be a provocative job, calling for 
much weighing of values. 

We made up a list and sent it for exam- 
ination to the heads of the large periodical 
a in the public libraries of Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston. All these 
departments are visited daily by several hun- 
dred men readers, and in two of the li- 
braries every periodical must be called for 
at the desk. The department heads sent 
back almost identical suggestions for dele- 
tions and substitutions on the list. Jean E. 
Graffen of Philadelphia and Carolyn F. 
Ulrich of New York also contributed from 
their experiences in distributing magazines 
to camp and civilian libraries in 1917-18. 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Wright of Boston com- 
pared the list with the titles already ordered 
for Fort Devens and Camp Edwards by their 
Corps Area librarian; and Elizabeth Evans, 
librarian at Fort Hancock, was able to add 
some suggestions from her present experi- 
ence there. 

The final list of 50 titles divides into 
Military Affairs; Mechanics and Technol- 
ogy; Business and Trade with an alternate 
choice of Farm Journals for camps with 
many draftees from the rural areas; Travel ; 
Stage, Movies, Radio; Sports; Current 
Events and Discussion; Fiction and Liter- 
ary Magazines; Race and Religion; Humor. 


Military Affairs 


First and most important in any com- 
munity of specialized workers are the jour- 
nals in their field. An annotated list of 
military journals, compiled by Miss Ulrich, 
ar in the May 15th issue of the 
Library Journal, pages 458-59. From these 
we would include the four service journals: 
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1. Cavalry Journal 
2. Coast Artillery Journal 
3. Field Artillery Journal 
Infantry Journal 


Written in a popular style and well- 
illustrated with photographs and drawings, 
these journals include narrative accounts of 
thrilling campaigns in the past as well as 
studies of modern European battlefronts and 
blitz techniques. The April 1941 Infantry 
Journal carries an account by Captain Paul 
W. Thompson of the break-through at 
Sedan, the German victory in May 1940 
which led to the defeat of France. This 
account is based on articles in German mili- 
tary journals and has been widely studied 
and quoted. The four service journals often 
reprint each other’s articles. 


5. Army Ordnance. Another well-illus- 
trated journal picturing motorcycle troops, 
scout cars, and other adjuncts of the armored 
force. The May/June 1941 issue shows a 
motion picture crew filming the construction 
of a foot pontoon bridge. The army now 
uses films in many classroom lectures. 

6. U. S. Army Recruiting News. The 
draftees don’t need any sales talk about join- 
ing the army, but they enjoy reading this 
news magazine just the same. 

7. Army and Navy Journal ot the Army 
and Navy Register. News for the officers 
about transfers, official orders, and some 
items about the defense work in Washing- 
ton. It’s just as well to let the men in camp 
know that civilians are working at defense 
too. 


a 


Mechanics and Technology 


This war's army is a mechanized one... 
even the Cavalry Journal gives more space 
to motorcycles than to horses. So let us put 
in 7 titles, both technical and popular, re- 
lated to the subjects which the draftees have 
to study. 

8. Aero Digest. Not only for its read- 
ability but for the new supplement that lists 
articles on aviation appearing in other maga- 
zines. 

9. Aviation. The outstanding trade and 
technical journal in its field. Detail designs 
for new models of transports, trainers, 
torpedo-bombers. 

10. Flying and Popular Aviation. Popu- 
lar style. Illustrated. The April 1941 issue 
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has a debate, ‘‘Are Army flying cadet stand- 
ards too severe?” The opponents are a 
spokesman for the Army Air Corps “wash- 
outs,’’ and one of their instructors. 

11. Popular Mechanics or Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. Either one of these. En- 
joyed by boys of all ages from 9 to 90. 

a Fe 

13. Radio. Both of these were recom- 
mended as most likely to be useful to men 
who are getting army instruction on the sub- 
ject. 

14. Scientific American. No doubt about 
this one for enjoyable reading on the latest 
inventions. 


Business and Trade 


A good many draftees come from offices 
or other fields of business. Why not at 
least two magazines to keep them up on 
trends, and also aware of activity in the de- 
fense industries ? 

15. Business Week. The 
magazine-newspaper of business. 

16. Fortune. Voted one of the most 
ae an among men readers in all fields of 
endeavor. 


illustrated 


Farm Journals 
Suggested as an alternate choice to Bust- 
NESS for army camps where most of the 
draftees will be more interested in matters 
relating to rural affairs. Might include the 
Farm Journal; Cappers Farmer; or the 
Country Gentleman. 


Travel 


17. Asia 

18. National Geographic Magazine. 

19. Travel. This one is the favorite of 
Americans who are especially interested in 
their own country’s people and customs; 
but all three are universally popular. 


Stage, Movies, Radio 


Camp hostesses who are trying to awaken 
an interest in amateur theatricals may wel- 
come these two magazines on the theatre: 

20. Stage 

21. Theatre Arts. Fine photographs of 
stage sets illustrate the articles on stagecraft 
and costumes. 

22. Movie-Radio Guide. Two for the 
price of one, The week’s broadcasts for 
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those who like to make a point of getting 
the goo’ radio programs; and gossip about 
movie stars for the fans. 


Sports (Active and Passive) 


The compiler of any basic list for Sports 
Magazines alone would have a hard time 
limiting it to 50. And as for hobbies, there 
won't be much time to indulge many of 
them. However, everyone agrees that these 
are indispensable: 

23. Baseball Magazine 

24. Field and Stream 

25. Physical Culture 

26. Popular Photography. You may not 
be allowed to take your camera inside the 
outer gate, but the draftees can snapshot all 
over the place. 

27. The Ring 


Current Events and Discussion 


The draftees are interested in the outside 
world when they have time to think about 
it, but it might be just as well not to include 
any discussion weeklies that have a non- 
interventionist or isolationist point of view. 
Army training is hard enough work as it is, 
and it wouldn’t raise morale any to read a 
magazine that continually casts doubts on 
the very thing for which the boys are train- 
ing. However, isolationist weeklies that are 
primarily fiction and advertising media have 
been included. 

28. Collier's 

29. Current History and Forum 


30. Illustrated London News. Every 
picture of bombed London supports the 
principle of national defense here in Amer- 
ica. This is an expensive weekly, but worth 
it if the camps want to keep training ob- 
jectives in sight. 

31. Liberty 

32. Life 

33. Newsweek 

34. Reader's Digest 

35. Saturday Evening Post 

36. Time 


Fiction and Literary Magazines 


There was a good deal of argument about 
this section. Ought we to sacrifice some of 
these and the titles under Current Events 
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for more fiction magazines? Additional 
titles suggested were Good Housekeeping, 
Hearst's International Cosmopolitan, Red 
Book Magazine, Short Stories, and Western 
Short Stories. . 

37. Adventure 

38. Argosy. Two of the best pulps. If 
the library subscribes to a couple of the 
best, it will at least suggest that there are 
gradations. 

39. American Magazine 

40. Atlantic Monthly 

41. Coronet 

42. Harper's Magazine 

43. Saturday Review of Literature 

44. Story 


One of the principles the draftees are 
training to defend is the right of minorities 
to worship and conduct their affairs in ac- 
cordance with time-honored customs. Let 
us keep these objectives in mind by repre- 
senting some of the larger minority groups 
in the periodical list. Perhaps the groups 
will donate subscriptions. 

45. Christian Century. 
denominational. 

46. The Commonweal or America. Ro- 
man Catholic. Many libraries subscribe to 
the former as a regular current events 
weekly. 

47. The Crisis or Opportunity. Negro. 


48. American Hebrew or Jewish Forum. 


Protestant; un- 


Humor 


A good many “comics” will seep into 
camp along with the pulps. Let us have 
two American magazines which may not be 
comic but certainly are humorous. 

49. Esquire 

50. New Yorker 

No provision on the list of 50 has been 
made Re professional library journals, but 
it is understood that the Army Library Serv- 
ice Section will supply them. Probably the 
most useful would be the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
the Library Journal, and the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. All three have been carrying in- 
teresting articles and announcements about 
the army camp libraries, and the profes- 
sional librarian will welcome their shop 
talk. The Morale Branch has its own house 
organ, Morale Items, which is distributed 
to all the staff memb~: :. 

The basic principie on which all reading 
matter is being selected for the camp li- 
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braries is fundamentally the same as that in 
the last war—‘Give the boys what they 
want.” But two factors combine to temper 
this somewhat. The disparity in education 
among the draftees means requests for a 
wide range of reading matter and a conse- 
quent difficulty in selecting the right books 
and periodicals. The second factor is that 
principle of adult education so well learned 
by librarians in the last twenty years: that 
book selection is a fifty-fifty job of literary 
judgment and social engineering. Through 
the Army Library Service Section the War 
Department is making it possible for the 
draftees to learn a good many things besides 
military tactics. 


The List 


The following list includes the 50 peri- 
odicals suggested for basic purchase, to- 
gether with those marked for alternate 
choices (A). Prices, places, and frequen- 
cies were taken from the Ayer Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals (1941). 
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Title Place quency Price 
Adventure N.Y. Monthly 1.50 
Aero Digest N.Y. Monthly 3.00 
(A) America N.Y Weekly 4.00 
American Hebrew N.Y Weekly 5.00 
American Magazine N.Y Monthly 2.00 
Argosy N.Y Weekly 4.00 
Army and Navy Journal Wash. Weekly 6.00 
(A) Army and Navy Reg- Wash Weekly 4.00 

ister 
Army Ordnance Wash Bi-monthly 4.50 
Asia N.Y Monthly 4.00 
Atlantic Monthly Bost Monthly 4.00 
Aviation N.Y Monthly 3.00 
Baseball Magazine N.Y Monthly 2.00 
Business Week N.Y. Weekly 5.00 
(A) Capper’s Farmer Topeka Monthly 50c 
Cavalry Journal Wash. Bi-monthly 3.00 
Christian Century Chic. Weekly 4.00 
Coast Artillery Journal Wash. Bi-monthly 4.00 
Collier’ s N.Y. Weekly 2.00 
Commonweal N.Y Weekly 5.00 
Coronet Chic Monthly 2.50 
(A) Country Gentleman Phila Monthly 50c 
Crisis N.Y Monthly 1.50 
Current History and Forum N.Y Monthly 3.00 
Esquire Chic Monthly 5.00 
(A) Farm Journal Phila Monthly 25c 
Field and Stream N.Y Monthly 1.50 
Field Artillery Journal Wash. Monthly 3.00 
Flying and Popular Aviation Chic. Monthly 2.50 
Fortune Chic Monthly 10.00 
(A) Good Housekeeping N.Y Monthly 2.50 
Harper's Magazine N.Y Monthly 4.00 
(A) Hearst's International N.Y Monthly 2.50 
Cosmopolitan 
Illustrated London News Lond Weekly 15.00 
Infantry Journal Wash. Bi-monthly 3.00 
(A) Jewish Forum N.Y Monthly 4.00 
Liberty N.Y Weekly 2.00 


Title 


Life 
Movie-Radio Guide 


National Geographic Maga- 
zine 


New Yorker 
Newsweek 

(A) Opportunity 
Physical Culture 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Photography 


(A) Popular Science 
Monthly 


Q.S.T. 
Radio 
Reader's Digest 


(A) Redbook 
The Ring 
Saturday Evening Post 


Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture 


Scientific American 

(A) Short Stories 

Stage 

Story 

Theatre Arts 

Time 

Travel 

U.S. Army Recruiting News 


Magazine 


(A) Western Short Stories 
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Place quency Price 
Chic. Weekly 4.50 
Phila. Weekly 4.00 
Wash. Monthly 3.50 
N.Y Weekly 5.00 
N.Y Weekly 4.00 
N.Y Monthly 1.50 
N.Y Monthly 2.50 
Chic. Monthly 2.50 
Chic. Monthly 2.50 
N.Y Monthly 1.50 
Hartford, 

Conn. Monthly 2.50 
Santa Barbara, 

Cal. Monthly 2.50 
Pleasantville, 

N.Y. Monthly 3.00 
N.Y. Monthly 2.50 
N.Y. Monthly 2.50 
Phila. Weekly 2.00 
N.Y. Weekly 3.50 
N.Y Monthly 4.00 
N.Y Semi-mo. 5.00 
N.Y Monthly 3.00 
N.Y Monthly 3.00 
N.Y Monthly 3.50 
Chic Weekly 5.00 
N.Y. Monthly 4.00 
Governors Island, 

N.Y. Monthly Free 
N.Y. Bi-monthly 60c 


SCHOOL LIBRARY PHILOSOPHY 
(Continued from page 37) 


N 


To teach the use of books and the library 


in the interest of curriculum activity, leisure 
reading and pupil exploration. 
3. To stimulate appreciation and provide social 
experience in an atmosphere favorable for 


the reading habit. 


The library is a service institution; its service 
to the school is thus conditioned by the educa- 
tional philosophy of the school. 
aim is to ‘utilize every opportunity to make good 


citizens for our American democracy’ . 


As the G. W. 


. so the 


library aim is to utilize every opportunity offered 
through the medium of books and printed matter, 
and its instruction in the use of books and li- 
braries, to make intelligent and appreciative citi- 
zens for the American democracy and the public 
and private libraries of that democracy. 

As school methods change, so will the library 
change its objectives in relation to the school.” 


Philosophy has definite uses. 


As Will 


Durant says: ‘There is a pleasure in philos- 


ophy. . 
stand . . 
big things are big.” 


it is backed by an urge to under- 
. that little things are little and 
A library philosophy 


gives something of wisdom to the school li- 
brarian and coordinates aims and objectives 


of school and library. 





Textbook Controversies and the 


School Librarian 
By Willard A. Heaps 


F we are to believe the evidence of the 
daily and weekly newsprint, we would 
inevitably realize the existence of certain 
elements in communities which are claiming 
vociferously that the schools are teaching 
doctrines variously characterized as un-Amer- 
ican, subversive, and positively debilitating. 
The magic of the names of organizations 
which have been directing attacks against 
books in use in schools carries with it a 
sense of protectiveness and authority de- 
signed to influence the unwary and unin- 
formed citizen toward a ready “‘yes” re- 
sponse when school boards, as representa- 
tives of voters in communities, are asked to 
remove “‘subversive” textbooks from school 
use. No one will debate the good intentions 
of these interested patriotic groups, but to 
the school librarian (as well as to any per- 
son in the library yer oy Sadien Hy in 
the dissemination of truth) puzzling com- 
plications are a possibility. Reverberations 
of these attacks are first heard in admin- 
istrative offices and over the tables of the 
executive officers; next, they enter the class- 
room and become the bane of the teachers’ 
daily work; and finally, the tide, gaining 
full force all the while, reaches the school 
library; or the process may be reversed. 
Such questioning of material on school li- 
brary shelves is not new; it has always ex- 
isted and will continue to exist where col- 
lections of printed materials are housed. A 
policy for school librarians in regard to 
propagandistic material in a form 
has already been outlined by the author.’ 
It seems fitting and proper to examine the 
effect of current textbook battles, particularly 
in the field of the Social Studies, upon the 
policies of school lidraries, for, like the 
circled waves expanding until far from the 
original point of impact when a stone is 
thrown into still water, controversies con- 
cerning books used in classrooms may 
eventually reach the school library collec- 
tion. 





1See Wilson Library Bulletin, September 1940, 
p. 172-3. 





What is happening in some school li- 
braries? Beginning with attacks by national 
organizations on certain sets of textbooks, a 
local taxpayer or public-spirited citizen feels 
himself divinely authorized to protect the 
young people in his own community from 
these revealed evils. The movement gathers 
force until the weight of vociferousness and 
pressure becomes so great that a school 
board or superintendent of schools is forced 
to recognize its seriousness, regardless of 
personal belief and opinion. The attack 
may be directed towards an administrator, 
the board, the textbook committee, the cur- 
riculum division, or an individual teacher 
or department head. Garbled passages re- 
pa from their contexts seem aptly to 
present the case and appear as conclusive 
evidence. One day the principal or super- 
intendent, or perhaps the officer of a Citi- 
zens’ organization, appears in the library 
and asks concerning the circulation of such 
textbooks or supplementary books, or other 
books by an author who is under fire. They 
are removed from the shelves, to suffer the 
fate of the classroom copies. This is a re- 
sult of the natural sequence of events. 


The Rolling Snowball 


But many schools pursue curricula in 
which the single textbook or series of text- 
books have been supplemented or sup- 
planted by wide use of varied printed mate- 
rials, with perhaps several supplementary 
textbooks to be used in conjunction with a 
program of extensive reading utilizing prac- 
tically every library book containing mate- 
rials contributing to the oo. If text- 
books have been removed after attacks, is 
it not reasonable to assume that such cen- 
sorship may eventually extend to these 
books, or, eventually, to any book in the 
library? Like a snowball rolling down a 
hill, school librarians may observe the spec- 
tacle of increased criticism of any library 
volume which contains forward-looking or 
controversial material. Such criticism may 
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lead directly to demands for removal of 
offending single volumes, and as hysteria 
increases, the entire collection in subjects 
under fire may eventually come under such 
attacks. This has happened in at least one 
school where a taxpayers’ committee was 
permitted to examine all library books on 
controversial topics, and where pupils were 
requested to report over a semester period 
all books, by page and passage, which con- 
tained statements which seemed “revolu- 
tionary.’ The result was that the principal 
was forced to request the librarian to re- 
move from the shelves some sixty single 
copies of supplementary books which con- 
tained “subversive” treatments of topics in 
economics, American history, housing, social 
problems, race relations, government, and 
unemployment. 


Meeting the Attacks 


The demanding nature of such attacks 
reaches books on library shelves so rapidly 
that it may be well for school librarians to 
be alert to possible attacks, and have in 
mind definite responses and verbal ammu- 
nition to meet them when they are launched. 
If the ideal of librarianship, discussed so 
widely in the professional literature during 
the past half-decade, is to come within the 
province of the school librarian’s work, a 
basic -platform for defense must be estab- 
lished and maintained. 

In this connection it would be well for 
school librarians to acquaint themselves with 
the nature of current criticism, the methods 
used in various localities in treating such 
attacks, and the tenets of academic freedom 
as reflected in printed materials. The Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C.) 
has prepared for free distribution a packet 
of cases and. suggestions on “Selection and 
Use of Social Studies Textbooks” which 
contains valuable material useful in educat- 
ing communities in regard to the importance 
of presenting controversial issues as objec- 
tively as possible in public schools. The 
school librarian may find in these case stud- 
ies excellent ammunition to meet any pos- 
sible local attacks. Particularly valuable is 
the statement of the Committee on Text- 
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books of the American Committee for De- 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom which 
discusses the criteria to be applied in the 
evaluation of any Social Studies book: that 
of truth supported by evidence; the respon- 
sibility of the author to make clear the con- 
troversial aspects of issues; the place of the 
book in relation to the whole course of 
study, that is, its special uses; and honesty, 
accuracy, impartiality, and objectivity. 

It is well, however, to recognize that the 
school librarian cannot meet attacks alone. 
She needs the implicit confidence and back- 
ing of her immediate superior, the admin- 
istration, and the teachers. If they: recognize 
and cherish the unique function of the li- 
brary and the printed page in the learning 
experiences of young people, the battle is 
half-won. Without such confidence, she 
must fight alone or submit irrevocably. The 
Atlantic City convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators last 
February set the keynote for the defense of 
free teaching, and outlined policies for 
meeting attacks.2 The policy of bold and 
constructive leadership was cherished above 
those of the “timid soul” and of “appease- 
ment.” The school librarian as a part of the 
school system may be reasonably expected to 
follow the policy of the system as a whole; 
this is her professional obligation to the 
education profession. However, such sub- 
mission should not take place until she has 
at least presented (not militantly, but firmly) 
her obligation to the profession of librarian- 
ship, which is the very function of books 
and the printed page in troublous times. 

Every person dealing with ideas is occa- 
sionally subject to attacks. The school li- 
brarian, as the custodian of many and varied 
discussions representing expressions of thou- 
sands of minds and emotional and intel- 
lectual biases, will find herself increasingly 
responsible for the protection of such ideas 
from unwarranted attacks. Too often it has 
been said that librarians and educators are 
conservative, and too often they have been 
accused of “missing the boat” and of being 
incoherent and passive. Here is an un- 
rivalled opportunity for the defense of 
ideas and the printed page. Will school 
librarians accept the challenge? 


2 See Journal of the National Education Association, 
April 1941, p. 108. 








Learning Liberry 


By Helen Lee Naughton * 


| austen our high school English class, we 
were marched in a body to the public 
library for one whole period during which 
we were given a complete summary of the 
Dewey Decimal Systems, Cutter numbers, 
and card catalog, and the myriad uses of 
various reference works. That happened 
when I was a freshman and it must have 
been one of my less receptive days, for I 
happily left the hallowed gloom of the pub- 
lic reference room wrapped in a halo of 
bliss and its complement. 


Somehow or other I got through the re- 
maining years with the required book re- 
ports, “look up in the-’s,” and, “list your 
references on’ without the foggiest notion 
of what the hieroglyphic 918.2 C24 meant, 
or whether an atlas or an almanac was the 
best bet for finding out Where, or When, or 
How Many. Most of the time I must have 
just plain asked the librarians and they must 
all have been pretty patient, good natured 
women, for eventually everything got looked 
up and passed in without as much as a 
nasty growl from anyone on the library staff 
(except from the janitor, the official wet 
blanket over all high school revelry). 

Then at “Normal’’ we took a fearful 
plunge. Right away, there was a course 
with marks attached involving nine hours 
of hard sitting, tongue-biting memorizing, 
and painstaking art work all shrouded in a 
faintly annoying blur of mystery again; be- 
cause, for the life of us, we couldn't see the 
why behind any of it. 

We drew that library and even put in the 
desk and the tables, and the filing cabinets 
(the statue of Venus in the corner was the 
only tempting item—and we were supposed 
to leave that out, according to the red ink 
in my floor plan). Then, oh joy, we learned 
the whole rolling Dewey Decimal. In 
chorus we chanted “Zero, zero, zero, One, 
one, one, General works, Bibliography, En- 
cyclopedia, One, oh, oh, two, oh, oh,” and 
on and on. 

There were several very warm October 
afternoon periods devoted to the marks of 
distinction possessed by Mr. Webster’s and 


* North Adams, Massachusetts. 


Mr. New Century's dictionaries, the balance 
of power between Encyclopedias Britannica 
and Americana and the fearfully appalling 
funds of information included and indexed 
in various almanacs, atlases, and yearbooks. 
Again we touched lightly on the significance 
of C24. But all these classes must have 
come after gym or before lunch, for although 
I passed the course with a margin to spare, 
whenever I wished to find a book or an- 
swer a question, or write a paper, I did as 
I always had—I asked the librarians. I’ve 
asked librarians in all kinds of libraries and 
I've concluded that they like to be asked— 
it’s their job to know. 

I've been asked all kinds of questions too, 
and now that I’m a librarian, it seems to 
me only fair to give the information re- 
quested to the inquiring. 

Why then the long immersion of ex- 
haustive courses, or the quick summary 
forced upon the high school and college 
population? Apparently, to lighten the load 
of the reference librarian, or else to sur- 
round her with an aura of mystery—she 
knows so much about such weird things. 
Certainly very few original researchers have 
ever emerged from compulsory library 
courses. If this is the case, why then does 
the one in charge, whose task is obviously 
merely to familiarize the student body as a 
whole with library systems and the common 
reference materials, persist in presenting 
complicated courses in cataloging and bibli- 
ography cluttered unbecomingly with useless 
bangles and outdated draperies? After all, 
we're not entrusted with the mental giants 
only, nor with those whose lives will be 
spe.t in purely intellectual pursuits. These 
youngsters in school today are going to be 
plain, common, ordinary nice people when 
they grow up, and they are going to use 
their public libraries for two purposes only 
—to find books for pleasure reading and to 
answer whatever questions of interest may 
arise in their daily lives. Most of these ques- 
tions will be easy to answer. The material 
that is difficult to locate will in all probabil- 
ity be left in the hands of the librarian 
which, I believe, is exactly as it should be. 
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To misquote Cinderella's parrot— 


“Then let's pare off the heels, and pare off the 
toes and see how much deeper our teaching goes.” 

First thing of all, the newcomers in any 
school will have to know, is how to use the 
library—that is, the simple mechanics of 
borrowing and returning books and the (1 
hope) few rules which govern the circula- 
tion system. Here are two whole periods 
well spent, for borrowing is not automatic, 
and practice is fun as well as practical. And 
the questions they'll manage to ask—'Can 
we borrow magazines?”’ “Can we have two 
at a time?” ‘What if we're sick and can't 
bring ‘em back?” Simple? Certainly, but 
not superfluous and assuredly to be of use 
later on. 

Naturally the next step is finding a book 
to “take out’’ and therefore we must know 
the location of the books on the shelves. 
Easy. There's fiction and non-fiction; sto- 
ries and information and of course most of 
us want stories to start off with. Another 
period is gone with the actual observation 
of the arrangement of fiction alphabetically 
by the author's name, with practice in find- 
ing books, and replacing others on the 
shelves, and incidentally getting a good 
chance to look things over. The non-fiction 
can be just as easy. Books of information 
about v2iious subjects should certainly be 
together according to subject. Most of the 
books aren’t big enough to have the names 
of the subjects written on their backs, so 
we have numbers to represent the subjects, 
that’s all. Do they ever have to learn the 
decimal system? In heaven’s name, why 
should they? As long as these numbers 
mean one thing—that they merely stand for 
subjects, the worries of that bugbear are 
gone forever and the pupils see a sensible 
solution to a practical problem instead of a 
vague jumble of ‘“‘point-on eights’ that 
mean less than nothing. 

What about the catalog? Just this. 
People want to know who wrote a certain 
book, what books were written by certain 
authors, and what books are in that library 
on any one subject—nothing else. Author 
cards; title cards; subject cards; all in one 
big alphabet, regardless of fiction or non- 
fiction, tell their own story to boys and 
girls who can handle them, poke at them, 
use them to their own satisfaction. Best of 
all, I believe by this slow-going, simplified 
course of study the actual relationship be- 
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tween the cards in the catalog and the 
books on the shelves is established more 
clearly than is possible in any other way. 
Even though the method books don’t tell 
it this way, a youngster can remember 
“number in upper left-hand corner, means 
book is non-fiction—author’s name never 
indented—title always followed by date— 
subject in red or underlined’’—and that’s 
all there is to it. They'll learn more from 
messing around themselves, getting your 
lovely white cards all spotty and smudgy 
than from a dozen “‘contracts’’ or lectures. 


Let Them Look and Look 


Because teachers will insist on “topics” 
copied from encyclopedias, there must be 
introductions, at least, to these formidable 
volumes with apparently unreadable titles 
such as ‘‘Mushr—Ozon.” The best way 
again is to pass out a volume apiece and 
let them look and look and look, while 
you comment on just exactly what an ency- 
clopedia is, what went into making it, what 
produces a good one, and of what use it is 
to ordinary mortals. The pupils should 
know the names of the good ones—just as 
a matter of general information (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is a most superior and 
learned expression and can go far toward 
quelling riotous young brothers and sisters). 
Of some ten complete sets of general ency- 
clopedias in our library, we mention with 
emphasis only four—the rest take care of 
themselves. The unabridged dictionaries 
are a problem—and one it’s terribly hard to 
solve. Certainly the seventh or eighth 
grades have little or no use for much of 
the information contained in the biggest 
book of all—the definitions are far, far 
beyond comprehension in many cases. An 
exhaustive study of this volume would be, 
I really believe, a thorough waste of time in 
junior high school. If the pupils can use 
the dictionary in order to discover the cor- 
rect pronunciation of a word, read the dia- 
critical marks, and possibly understand the 
abbreviations signifying derivation I shall 
be more than satisfied to allow the high 
school English course to complete the proc- 
ess of creating fledgling etymologists. 

Three other reference materials complete 
what I feel will be a working knowledge of 
this sort of book. The atlases answer map 

(Continued on page 48) 








Protecting the American Library 
By N. Warren Roberts * 


THE work of resuming again its profes- 

sional services to the United States 
military camps, recently begun by the Amer- 
ican Library Association after a respite of 
twenty-four years, rapidly pales and shrinks 
in comparative importance before the new, 
gigantic, and vital problem confronting the 
American library, as well as other cultural 
edifices—that of the defence of its physical 
existence against the potential ravages of 
war. 

Not since the War of 1812 have the 
American people been compelled to think 
and to plan in terms of dealing with an 
invader; and never before in the peaceful 
history of American libraries have we been 
confronted with a situation—not here yet, 
but daily growing closer—which threatens 
to “rubblize’’ our cultural edifices as well as 
their attending personnel. 


The streets of London, of Warsaw, and 
of hundreds of other bombed and burned 
cities of Europe bear silent and charred 
testimony to the fact that as civilization pro- 
gresses and constructive art and culture 
spreads and deepens, so too have been de- 
veloped the methods with which men may, 
in much less time, reduce to ash and char 
what has taken them centuries to build. And 
once again another European conflict is 
demonstrating how foolish and how futile 
it is to believe that mutual promises to avoid 
bembing non-military objectives will be re- 
spected. It is said that airmen flying at great 
he:ghts at night are not able to distinguish 
between arsenals and hospitals; between 
barracks and libraries. We should like to 
believe that this is the truth of the matter. 
Reluctant as we are to believe otherwise, 
there exists an abundance of evidence to 
prove that deliberate and planned bombing 
and destruction of civilians and non-military 
objectives is part of twentieth century war- 
fare. Accepting these dark conclusions re- 
lating to modern warfare, and observing 
that our being compelled to engage in this 
war is no longer a possibility but a prob- 
ability, the question projects itself in the 
minds of librarians, especially those located 





* Library of the College of the City of New York. 


on the seaboards, as to what methods are 
to be employed in the difficult task of ren- 
dering safe from the horrors of bombing 
their libraries with their precious content of 
human lives and books. 


Conservation Committee 


Fortunately, months ago this potential 
threat was anticipated by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, and upon the rec- 
ommendation of its science committee, there 
has been recently created a Committee on 
the Conservation of Cultural Resources. 
Briefly, the job of this committee is to com- 
pile information and to issue data relating 
to the protection, from the hazards of war, 
of libraries, archives, museums, and monu- 
ments. 

In the first work of compiling informa- 
tion on the nature and degree of hazards of 
war, on the zones of potential hazard, on 
the effects of incendiary and explosive 
bombs, and on the experiences of bombarded 
libraries, the committee must seek informa- 
tion from the logical, and at the same time, 
the most authoritative source, namely, the 
libraries of war-harassed England. Some 
reliable sources of information on how the 
English are weathering the war will be 
forthcoming from returning American army 
and fire-fighting observers, from correspond- 
ents, from evacuated persons, from articles 
appearing in English newspapers and peri- 
odicals (especially the Library Association 
Record) and from letters received from li- 
brarians and library personnel of the em- 
battled isle. 

Frank M. Gardner, librarian, Borough 
of Luton Public Libraries, Luton, England, 
is sending regularly to the Wilson Library 
Bulletin excellent accounts which will be of 
great value to the committee. In this con- 
nection there follows a letter sent to the 
writer by Reginald A. Rye, Goldsmiths’ 
Librarian, University of London Library, 
describing some of the major problems be- 
ing met and solved by the staff of a great 
university library. 
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March 20th, 1941 
Dear Sir, 

I write to thank you on behalf of the Uni- 
versity of London Library for your kind letter and 
messages of international goodwill. .. . 

After the first shock of the declaration of war 
in September 1939, the volume of work in the 
University of London Library grew apace, until 
in May 1940 the occupation of the Building by 
Government Departments necessitated its im- 
mediate closing to Readers and to Borrowers 
attending in person. 

This exclusion of Readers from the library 
under the new regulations of the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Act affected seriously profes- 
sors, registered readers, lecturers and other persons 
carrying on research work, especially students of 
the London School of Economics, who, since the 
outbreak of the war, had used the Goldsmiths’ 
Library «nd Reading Rooms extensively. The Li- 
brarian accordingly obtained a concession within 
these categories, whereby persons who are engaged 
by the University in a paid capacity and are ap- 
proved by the Government from a ‘“‘security” 
point of view, are allowed, in exceptional circum- 
stances, admission to the University Library. In 
special cases the Librarian makes arrangements for 
books from the reference sections of the Univer- 
sity Library to be consulted in the Library of the 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, by kind 
permission of the Librarian of the school. 

The new arrangements still allow books to be 
borrowed by post by those registered students 
holding University Library Borrower's Tickets 
who undertake to comply with the rules and 
regulations in force, and to cooperate with the 
Librarian in maintaining this library service under 
the present difficult circumstances. By continuing 
to borrow books by post, external and evacuated 
students are provided with what is often their 
only supply of books essential to their studies. 
Arrangements have also been made for issuing 
travelling libraries to extension and _ tutorial 
classes. 

Senior members of government departments en- 
gaged on reference and research work and the 
supply of information continue to avail them- 
selves of the facilities afforded by the University 
Library which they have been able to use since 
the outbreak of war, much to the public ad- 
vantage, as they acknowledge. They particularly 
stress the importance of the Periodicals Room, 
and of keeping up to date certain sets of periodi- 
cals and continuations as far as possible. Informa- 
tion supplied is continuous throughout the day, 
both by visitation and by telephone, and all de- 
partments of the library are put under contribu- 
tion. Even the Music Library is being used. This 
quest for all kinds of information entails reference 
by the library staff to government and parlia- 
mentary papers, source books and official publica- 
tions of all kinds, including those of learned 
societies and periodicals. At times the library 
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staff has pursued research work at the British 
Museum when the University Library resources 
failed.... 

General circulation has been stable, but in spe- 
cial sections, such as the Music Library and Uni- 
versity Extension Lectures Travelling Libraries, it 
has tended to fall off, and the effects of bombing 
are responsible for other curtailments. 

New recruits who borrow from the University 
Library show a natural bias towards scientific 
books, and this is specially marked in the cases 
of members of the Armed Forces engaged on 
specialist work. A considerable demand for works 
on wireless transmission and reception exists, 
mainly from members of the R.A.F., the Royal 
Corps of Signals and the Royal Engineers. All 
ranks, however, who have to undertake special 
study as part of their training, apply to the Uni- 
versity Library for help, as exemplified by a mem- 
ber of the R.A.O.C., who has applied for works 
on land-valuation, land law and kindred subjects. 

In addition, numbers of soldiers and airmen 
are continuing with their peacetime studies while 
in the Forces, and from them demands are re- 
ceived for works in all subjects. Some have gone 
so far as to register themselves for particular 
examinations—the latest to be received is sitting 
for the LL.M. Examination—and books are sup- 
plied to them for this purpose. Two cases of 
special interest are those of Officers in the Cana- 
dian Active Service Force, one of whom is con- 
tinuing a course of study begun under his home 
University, with a view to obtaining a diploma; 
the other is working under the Director of the 
Institute of Education on a study of the English 
education system. 

The ordinary work of students is continuing 
to an exceptional degree, particularly on the ex- 
ternal side, and requests are received daily for 
admission to the library on a peace-time scale, 
and for some time past issues of books by post 
have far surpassed all peace-time records. 

An air-raid shelter of considerable strength has 
been constructed in the building, but has been 
little used by the staff and readers, who prefer to 
continue their work in an improvised reading 
room near the shelter. Books of special value 
and some special collections have been removed 
from London. 

I hope this information is what you wish to 
have, and with many thanks for your kind thought 
of us, 

Very sincerely yours, 


REGINALD A. RYE 
Goldsmiths’ Librarian 
University of London 


The Two Main Problems 


Mr. Rye’s letter, in conjunction with 
other reliable information on the subject 
received and studied in the past eighteen 
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months, enables us to create an outline of 
the two major defense problems and their 
ramifications now confronting the American 
library. The two major or broad problems 
are, first, the problem of protecting per- 
sonnel and resources; and, second, the enor- 
mous problem of continued service to read- 
ers. 

In the task of protecting personnel and 
book resources, the Committee on the Con- 
servation of Cultural Resources will have to 
deal with these ramifications. 

1. The construction of air-raid shelters. 

2. The removal of books of special value, of 
special collections, and of library treasures to 
places of safety. 

3. The installation of additional fire-fighting 
apparatus throughout the buildings. 

4. The creation and training of a day and 
night library guard to deal with incendiary bombs. 


In the much more complex and difficult 
task of attempting to render uninterrupted 
library service, libraries and librarians will 
be confronted with these questions. 

1. The possibility of suspending services com- 
pletely in those libraries in which great numbers 
of persons normally gather to use their facilities. 

2. The limiting of the number of hours which 
the library will be open to the public for reasons 
of “blackout’’ restrictions, and shortage of per- 
sonnel. 

3. The possibility of opening libraries Sundays 
in order to compensate for night closing. 

4. Large scale borrowing by post. 

5. The initiation of services to evacuated stu- 
dents, adults and children. 

6. A heavy expansion in travelling libraries. 

7. Extended library service to all government 
bureaus. 

8. In September 1939, Dr. Esdaile, commenting 
upon the work of the Library Association in the 
new war, wrote, “It has also in mind the needs 
of militiamen, remembering the experiences of the 
last war, that the chief feature of the military life 
is boredom; many of the young men must be 
students, and if not students, readers of some 
sort.” In other words, library service to all or 
any branches of the armed forces stationed in the 
area in which a library facility is found. 


9. The replacement of conscripted personnel. 


Each of these sub-problems of the two 
broad problems stated above merit the 
deepest thought, study and investigation, 
and certainly the best procurable technical 
assistance. Especially does the first major 
problem demand the greatest attention since 
it concerns itself with the protection of 
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human lives which, unlike many of our 
book treasures, are irreplaceable. 

These, then are some of the more im- 
portant questions confronting the defense 
efforts of the Committee on the Conserva- 
tion of Cultural Resources and facing each 
American library and library administration. 
And should the war spread to our shores, 
they would be no longer questions for 
thought and planning, but real problems 
demanding immediate attention and action. 
To do some calm and reflective thinking on 
this question, while there is yet time and 
with the needs of their own libraries in 
mind, is now the duty and obligation of 
every library administration and staff. 


We librarians, grounded in history and 
politics, know too well that this war, 
whether we participate in it or not, will not 
be the last. And now learning first-hand 
or indirectly of how utterly destructive and 
unsparing it is, we must begin to plan now 
to Nefend against it, for tomorrow and for 
the future. Soon there is to emerge and to 
be recorded a new chapter in the history of 
library architecture and  construction—a 
chapter having as its central theme the 
construction of buildings with an eye to 
protecting personnel and resources in time 
of war. Here is a mighty challenge to the 
best efforts of our creative architects, engi- 
neers, and technicians. 


LEARNING LIBERRY 
(Continued from page 45) 


questions, the world almanac answers statistical 
(we usually call them “number”’) questions, and 
the Readers’ Guide keeps track of what's been in 
the magazines. 

Honestly this is all they can hold (sometimes 
it's too much) and it takes a good part of two 
lessons a week for a year to get it all sorted out, 
sifted down, and packed in tight. You, yourself, 
have probably, except for college research, never 
had occasion to use any other library technical 
knowledge or skills or methods of research. Why 
waste time then? If they're all Phi Beta material, 
then finish up early in the year and let them just 
plain poke around for their “liberry” periods the 
rest of the time. They'll learn plenty that way, 
and so, be assured, will you. 

And oh how you'll groan when the gang of 
juniors piles in someday and teils you it must 
make a complete bibliography on the treatment 
of Cats during the War of 1812, and how amazed 
they'll be to find out that they already have 
learned way back in 7C more about the “liberry’’ 
than the English teacher seemed to know when 
she made that weird assignment. 








Vitalizing Library Lessons 
By Orrline Ellis * 


| Saad library instruction is essential 
to the successful school program; it 
should be emphasized and vitalized not as 
an end within itself but rather as the means 
to an end. The pupil should be made to 
realize that the mere knowledge of how to 
use the library and its tools is absolutely 
useless, but that this same knowledge with 
intelligent application in a school, college, 
or public library will prove of untold value. 
With the principle of vitalizing library 
instruction as a basis the program of library 
instruction for the White Oak School at 
Longview, Texas, was — To make 
the library lessons an educational opportun- 
ity and necessity they had to be so organized 
and administered as to meet the present 
needs of the pupils and to prepare them to 
cope with their problems as students using a 
college library or as a citizen using a public 
library. Our method of procedure in attain- 
ing these aims involved three definite steps. 
First, at the beginning of the school term 
standard library information tests were given 
to all pupils from the fourth grade through 
the senior class in high school. Second, a 
questionnaire on the use of the library was 
prepared by the librarian and mailed to pub- 
lic and college librarians. Third, the librar- 
ian prepared the formal library lessons using 
as criteria the needs of the White Oak 
School pupils as determined by the library 
achievement test and the knowledge neces- 
sary for the effective use of the college or 
public library as shown from the findings of 
the questionnaire. For a better understand- 
ing of this program of library instruction it 
would be well to consider each step in detail. 


Library Information Tests 


First, standardized library information 
tests were given to determine the local and 
present needs of the pupils. The elemen- 
tary level of this test was given from the 
fourth grade through the seventh grade and 
the high school level of the same informa- 
tion test was given to all high school pupils. 
The tests were then graded by the instruc- 
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tors and the results were summarized by the 
principals; then each question was listed and 
the number of pupils that were correct and 
the number that were incorrect in their an- 
swers to that particular question were given. 
This information was most important in that 
it showed the degree of emphasis that should 
be placed on the various aspects of library 
instruction. For example, in the summary 
of a question on the use of the atlas, it was 
found that 220 out of 238 high school pupils 
could interpret accurately the location key of 
a map. Yet another question revealed al- 
most a total lack of knowledge in regard to 
the Dewey Decimal Classification numbers. 
Thus, in preparing the library lessons for the 
White Oak School two lessons were devoted 
to the subject of classification, whereas the 
interpretation of the location key of a map 
was mentioned briefly in the lesson on mis- 
cellaneous reference books in which atlases 
were discussed, although each of these phases 
of library usage had been of sufficient im- 
portance to justify a full-length question on 
the formal standardized test. Yet it is not 
enough to consider only the present needs 
of pupils, for a genuine educational activity 
prepares the pupil to be an intelligent and 
worthwhile citizen in an ever-changing soci- 
ety. Therefore, to prevent the library in- 
struction from becoming a stagnant project, 
it was necessary to know the information 
needed in order for pupils to be intelligent 
library users of a college or a public library. 


Consulting Other Librarians 


This problem was met by means of the 
second step of our procedure aimed to 
vitalize library instruction. The question- 
naire on the use of the library as prepared 
by the librarian was mailed to 55 college 
and public librarians, and from 35 of this 
number replies were received. This infor- 
mation obtained in these replies proved quite 
valuable, and to these librarians who were 
so generous of their time in giving such 
thought-provoking suggestions and criticisms 
is due much of the credit for the vital- 
ization of the library instruction in the 
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White Oak Public Schools. The findings of 
this survey likewise influenced what library 
skills and habits should be stressed in school 
library lessons. 

As a consequence of the findings from 
this questionnaire one of our lessons was 
on note-taking and _ bibliography-making. 
With a few exceptions all answers of the 
librarians questioned indicated that these 
two skills are very important for the effec- 
tive use of library materials and should be 
included in the library lessons. Those li- 
brarians who disagreed were of the opinion 
that the English teachers should assume the 
responsibility for instructing pupils in the 
matters of note-taking and bibliography- 
making. Yet as indicated in one suggestion 
bibliography-making should be taught in 
the library lessons, in order that there might 
be a uniform method. Thus, the librarian 
discussed this matter with a representative 
group of high school teachers, and it was 
agreed to include note-taking and bibliog- 
raphy-making in the library lessons. One 
standard form of bibliography makes it now 
possible for all bibliographies in all classes 
to be uniform, thereby reducing much con- 
fusion that heretofore had existed in the 
minds of the pupils as to the correct form 
of a bibliography. Only the right prin- 
ciples of note-taking were emphasized; the 
form or method was not designated, as it 
is generally agreed note-taking is more or 
less an individual matter. 


Library Citizenship 


Any group of planned library lessons 
usually includes one on the subject of li- 
brary citizenship, and it is truly an im- 
portant part of library instruction. In view 
of suggestions made in answer to the in- 
quiry, “Does the library user need to know 
more about what is commonly termed li- 
brary er ?” the term has broadened 
its meaning and is now something more than 
just silence for the sake of silence. It is 
not only the physical observation of rules 
and regulations because of the penalty in- 
volved, but it is the mental acceptance and 
recognition of library rules and regulations 
as needful and inevitable in order that the 
privileges and rights of all borrowers may 
be respected. In our lesson on library citi- 
zenship, rules and regulations were within 
themselves made incidental to the fact that 
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regardless of the type of library the pupil 
is using he must at all times be a good 
library citizen, who understands the why 
of library rules and regulations, appreciates 
the value of the resources and services of 
the library, and is fair as he respects the 
rights of others and the proper use of li- 
brary property. Since a library is a recog- 
nized democratic institution with definite 
responsibilities in making more secure the 
fundamental principles of democracy, this 
lesson on library citizenship may well be 
accepted as an opportunity to draw an 
analogy between good citizenship in a de- 
mocracy and good apes in a library. 
It was unanimously agreed in the replies 
to the question as to the importance of 
knowledge about the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication System that the ten general divisions 
are of primary importance and essential for 
effective library use, but that any additional 
knowledge as to the meaning of classifica- 
tion numbers should come not from memor- 
ization but from familiarity through usage. 
Another essential in the effective use of a 
library as far as classification numbers are 
concerned is an intelligent understanding 
of how the numbers are arranged and the 
ability to use efficiently the call number. 
Thus, in preparing our lessons on classifica- 
tion, the ten general divisions, the arrange- 
ment of books on shelves, and the relation- 
ship of call number on the catalog card 
to the book on the shelf were stressed. 


Since it is mecessary that every library 
user know how to use the card catalog, the 
questionnaire included this question: ‘“What 
information is required for one to use ad- 
vantageously the card catalog?” in accord- 
ance with the general opinion of librarians 
the survey showed that a knowledge of the 
types of catalog cards and an intelligent 
comprehension of the material thereon is 
indispensable to any library user. There 
was, however, much disagreement as to the 
advisability of teaching filing rules; as a 
result in our lesson on the card catalog it 
was mentioned briefly that the catalog cards 
are arranged alphabetically but minute de- 
tails as to filing rules were omitted. 

The survey on the use of the library pre- 
sented evidence that should be gladly re- 
ceived by school librarians, who have tried 
to “Hitlerize” pupils to make them learn 
the details of the scope and arrangement of 
a large number of books generally called 
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miscellaneous reference books. The opinion 
held by the librarians who answered the 
question as to the reference tools that should 
be stressed in the library instruction of the 
high school pupil is that the World Al- 
manac, encyclopedia, dictionary, and the 
Readers’ Guide are the chief ones whose 
scope, arrangement, and use need to be 
emphasized. The profitable use of the more 
specific reference books will come as the 
result of an explicit need. Rather than 
teach each reference book individually, it is 
recommended that certain principles for the 
correct use of any reference tool be taught. 
Since the World Almanac, the encyclopedia, 
dictionary, and the Readers’ Guide are the 
reference tools to receive the most stress, 
the survey results relating to these phases 
of library instruction and the conclusions 
drawn and the method of embodying these 
findings in our library lessons are discussed 
in order. 


“What information about the use of the 
dictionary do you consider most important ? 


Is it worthwhile for one to know the dis- 
tinguishing features of the various diction- 
aries?” This was question 7 of the ques- 
tionnaire: from this inquiry it was found 
that the distinguishing features of the un- 
abridged dictionaries are unimportant, but 
that the chief aims in instruction on the 
use of the dictionary are to teach the library 
user how to use the supplementary materials 
most advantageously mi) to be able to inter- 
pret accurately syllable marks and diacritical 
markings and to know the varied informa- 
tion that can be found out about a word. 

The answers to the question on the im- 
portance of the ability to use the Readers’ 
Guide gave ample proof that this is one 
skill that every library user must have in 
order to receive the most benefit from li- 
brary resources, and at the same time elim- 
inate what is so often just an additional duty 
for the busy librarian. 

In our group of library lessons there was 
one lesson each devoted to the use of the 
encyclopedia, the use of the dictionary, and 
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the use of the Readers’ Guide; the material 
heretofore mentioned as required for ef- 
fective library use of these reference aids 
received the emphasis. However, since the 
survey also showed that much of the con- 
fusion and inability to use reference mate- 
rials and certain other library tools is the 
result of, believe it or not, not knowing the 
alphabet and the meanings of commonly 
used abbreviations, one lesson concerned it- 
self only with the problems of alphabetizing 
and of the meanings of abbreviations. The 
lesson on miscellaneous reference books 
contained an explanation of the arrangement 
and use of the World Almanac, Texas Al- 
manac, and certain other books used as a 
source for reference material in our own 
school. Other miscellaneous reference books 
generally found in college and public li- 
braries and frequently used were discussed 
briefly. This lesson also emphasized the 
following principles of using reference 
tools: (1) be patient in searching for the 
desired material; (2) understand the possi- 
ble arrangements of reference books and 
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sideration to the copyright date, edition, 
bibliographical materials, etc., the pupil is 
more capable of judging the worth of a 
book in term of his needs. The —_ 
of the parts of a book stressed the difference 
between the table of contents and the index 
and the particular use of each. Extensive 
drill was given in this matter, for the survey 
showed librarians placed most importance 
on these two books when asked, ““What in- 
formation about parts of a book do you 
consider most essential ?”’ 


Magazine Information 


“What information about magazines do 
you consider essential?’ as an nay 20 
brought forth a variety of opinions from 
the librarians. Since much adult reading 
and a great deal of pupil recreational read- 
ing is done in periodicals, it behooves us 
as librarians to give special attention to this 
problem of raising the standards for maga- 
zine selections. Of course, the desirability 
of magazine material available in most of 





A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE RESULTS OF A STANDARDIZED LIBRARY 
TEst AS GIVEN IN THE WHITE OAK SCHOOL BEFORE AND 
AFTER INSTRUCTION IN LIBRARY USAGE. 


Fall—1940 (Before) 


Spring—1941 (After) 


Lowest Grade Highest Grade Lowest Grade Highest Grade 

REESE ane ae 17 57 32 89 
ee 14 50 27 86 
SOPHOMORES .... 0 53 13 86 
FRESHMEN ...... 0 52 37 97 

Average Median Average Median 
ES eee 35.5 35 64.5 65 
JUNIORS 31.3 32 67.6 70.5 
SOPHOMORES .... 30.7 32 62.7 66 
FRESHMEN ...... 24.4 23 66.01 68 





know the arrangement of the book being 
used before attempting to solve the prob- 
lem; (3) understand abbreviations and give 
attention to cross references; (4) realize 
that the material desired may be found 
under the synonym of the word already in 
mind; (5) use the explanatory prefaces and 
index. 

Another one of the lessons was on the 
subject of the parts of a book. In this 
lesson all the distinguishing parts of a book 
were explained; however, emphasis was 
placed on the fact that by giving due con- 


our libraries cannot be questioned, but the 
problem of developing those principles that 
will result in the wise selection of maga- 
zines at the magazine stand is the challenge. 
The pupil in the lesson on the Readers’ 
Guide noted the importance of periodical 
material as a reference source, but our les- 
son on magazines aimed to do more than 
that. An effort was made to develop pupil 
appreciation of the range and variety of 
current magazines, and at the same time to 
guide the pupil in magazine selection with 
an adequate explanation of the type and 
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scope and in some cases the editorial policies 
of the various magazines. This library les- 
son on periodicals also carried a checklist 
and various questions to determine the 
magazine reading habits of the pupils. From 
the information thus obtained there is being 
developed a definite plan aimed to broaden 
magazine reading habits and to create new 
interests demanding the reading of the better 
periodicals. In developing this appreciation 
of and reading dependence on the estimable 
magazines conducive to intelligent citizen- 
ship, it is hoped that the present undesirable 
reading habits will be alleviated. 


In brief the college and public librarians 
are asking that the school librarians assume 
the responsibility for training the youth to 
be good library citizens and to have the 
knowledge and ability which will enable 
them to use wisely the card catalog, refer- 
ence books, Readers’ Guide, and the dic- 
tionary. There is no doubt but that profit- 
able reading habits are developed primarily 
during the adolescent period, so the respon- 
sibility is rightly ours. Thus, the school 
library program must develop within the 
pupil the proper library attitudes, and a 
sincere appreciation of library services and 
resources, and the ability to use such services 
and resources most advantageously. 

The third step in vitalizing the library 
instruction in the White Oak School was the 
preparation of the library lessons by the 
librarian; the planning of and the basis for 
such lessons have already been discussed. 
To make the lessons more practical and 
beneficial they were given in the classroom 
by the classroom teacher; this was made 
possible only by the splendid cooperation 
and interest of the teachers. The librarian 
prepared the lessons in detail and presented 
all information needed for the teaching of 
the lesson; this was accompanied by a work 
sheet of problems to be prepared as an 
assignment. All of this was given to the 
teacher, who presented the lesson to his 
class, and then the problems as far as possi- 
ble were given practical application in meet- 
ing classroom needs. For example, the les- 
son on miscellaneous reference books was 
given in the social science department, for 
it was realized that the World Almanac and 
the Texas Almanac and other of these ref- 
erence books are used primarily in that 
department. The library lessons were given 
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over a period of six weeks in four different 
departments, English, Social Science, Physi- 
cal Education, and Science. 

There are many fallacies in our program 
of library instruction, but we do feel that 
we have made a definite step in vitalizing 
our library lessons, and there is the oppor- 
tunity of eliminating many of these fallacies 
in the future. The pupils seem to be sin- 
cerely interested in knowing how to use the 
library, and the improved library attitudes 
and habits justify the effort required in or- 
ganizing and presenting the library lessons. 
However, the librarian cannot have such a 
program without the cooperation of the 
school administrators and the faculty mem- 
bers, and in our case, the group of college 
and public librarians who answered the 
questionnaire aided greatly. 


Effective Learning and Living 


Thus, through our library instruction the 
pupil is being prepared to learn and to live 
more effectively today; at the same time he 
is developing reading habits and library 
skills that will enable him to use the college 
and public library as avenues for advance- 
ment vocationally, socially, physically, and 
mentally. No more desirable or beneficial 
or practical results could be expected or even 
desired of any educational activity. 


Lin Yutang has condemned America’s new 
policy toward Japan as one of appeasement still— 
all propaganda to the contrary. What, he asks, 
of the Chinese who are “about to continue to be 
bombed with American oil? America should keep 
out of war. ‘The Chinese can understand that. 
But we should not keep out of war by taking part 
in it by supplying China’s invaders with ammuni- 
tion to bomb Chinese city and village populations. 
This has gone on for four years. Is that long 
enough ?” 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon says he’s been a bit 
behind on the news recently but sees that “Dr. 
Goebbels has revealed that this dreadful man in 
the White House is actually a Free Mason and 
even had his picture taken in Free Masonic re- 
galia. . . Will you kindly inform him (says Mr. 
Van Loon in a letter to the Herald Tribune) that 
his own Frederick the Great of Prussia .. . the 
Fuehrer’s own hero . . . this self-same Frederick 
was also a Free Mason. .. ?” 








The High School Library Has Its 


Temperature Taken 
By Minerva Laug * 


ACK in 1938 the Cooperative Study of 

Secondary School Standards introduced 
a new method of survey, namely the Edu- 
cational Temperatures. Now in order to 
remain in good standing all schools in the 
six, geographical districts into which the 
school systems of the United States are di- 
vided must be surveyed before 1945 and 
after that at least once every five years. 
Members of their examining boards are se- 
lected from high school and college facul- 
ties. Names of the proposed committee 
members, before being asked to serve, are 
submitted to the principal of the school, 
which is to be surveyed, for his approval. 
Before this committee arrives at the school 
to be surveyed, each teacher there has to 
fill out several forms which give informa- 
tion about his or her personal qualifications 
and the work of each department. When 
these self-evaluative and departmental forms 
are completely filled out, the preliminary 
part of the survey is completed. 

The school is then ready for the com- 
mittee’s work which may last from two to 
three days. Depending upon their extent 
there are three scales or types of survey 
which the school may select, Alpha, Beta 
or Gamma. During the survey the records 
of the observations plus the information 
given in the forms are studied and the 
results are shown in the Educational Tem- 
peratures which consist of a series of blank 
thermometer scales filled out and arranged 
to show graphically in convenient form the 
relative standing of a secondary school on 
a large number of significant factors in 
nine important fields—Curriculum and 
Courses of Study, Pupil Activity Program, 
Library Service, Guidance Service, Instruc- 
tion, Outcomes of the Educational Pro- 
gram, School Staff, School Plant, and 
School Administration. Each field is 
further subdivided into several thermometer 
ratings which deal with that subject. 

The library report is presented in a series 
of thermometers showing its temperatures 
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in twenty-four fields including: Library 
Staff, Organization and Administration, 
Book Collection (number of titles, recency, 
and general adequacy), Periodicals, Selec- 
tion of Library Material (divided into the 
ten Dewey Decimal Classification Groups), 
Supplementary Materials, Selection of Ma- 
terials, Teachers and the Library, Use by 
Pupils, General Evaluation and Summary. 
These temperatures fall into five general 
classifications: very inferior, inferior, aver- 
age, superior, very superior. Further these 
five ratings are refined by degrees marked 
on each thermometer so every field can be 
compared with the average ratings of the 
two hundred “guinea pig” schools of the 
North Eastern Association, Middle States 
Association, North Central Association, 
Southern Association, North Western Asso- 
ciation, and Western Association. 

The librarian’s part in the technical side 
of this report is to be completed by her 
contribution of information given in a form 
for Library Service designated as the F sheet. 
This form is divided into eight general 
parts which in turn are subdivided: 


Library Staff 
Numerical adequacy 
Preparation and qualifications 
Improvement in service 
Conditions of service 


Organization and Administration 

Financial provisions 

Classification, cataloging and care of 
library materials 

Accessibility of the library to pupils 

The librarian’s responsibilities with 
respect to the operation of the li- 
brary 

The librarian’s responsibilities with 
respect to other staff members and 
the pupils 


Adequacy of library materials 
Book collection 
Periodicals 
Supplementary materials 
Selection of library materials 
Teachers and libraries 
Personal use 
Stimulation of pupil use 





sare 
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Use of libraries by pupils 

Special characteristics of library service 

General evaluation of library service 
The checklist under each is marked by the 
librarian in terms of plus or minus. Evalu- 
ations of each are given in numerical rat- 
ings from 1 to 4, the latter being the high- 
est. 

Members of the committee are guided 
in their work by the principles of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards which are in part as follows: ‘Ade- 
quate provisions for the school library 
should include the following: (1) a well- 
educated, efficient librarian; (2) books and 
periodicals to supply the needs for refer- 
ence, research, and cultural and inspirational 
reading; (3) provision for keeping all ma- 
terials fully cataloged and well organized; 
(4) a budget sje, geod adequately for 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
library; (5) encouragement of the pupils 
in the development of the habit of reading 
and enjoying books and periodicals of good 
quality and real value.” 


But even after the temperature of the 
library is taken there can be no accurate 
diagnosis of the state of the library’s health. 
The report is made as impartially as possi- 
ble by school men, few of whom are spe- 
cialists in library science. They see, during 
their short period of observation, very little 
of the library’s spirit, aim, and philosophy. 


They must, by necessity, base most of their 
report on the forms filled out by the li- 
brarian. The progressive school library 
should be judged by its outcomes and not 
by the mechanics of its day-by-day work. 


There are a few directions that could be 
made more specific. For example, the one 
which is most frequently misunderstood is 
in regard to the reference collection. Under 
Reference, in the form known as the F 
sheet, appears the class number 000. This 
is interpreted by many librarians to mean 
that only books in this category should be 
listed, whereas it is intended to include 
books from all classes used specifically for 
reference. A serious omission found in the 
directions is that no instruction is given 
to the effect that all books in classroom 
libraries are to be included in the account- 
ing. 

Up to now this form of evaluation used 
by the survey is probably the most tangible 
method the library has had by which it 
can be measured. Comparison with the 
average school in the different geographical 
sections may prove to be pleasant or un- 
pleasant, but we must accept it as an ap- 
praisal which is as fair as can be possibly 
made under the circumstances. In any case 
it is the “doctor's” report after consultation, 
and it shows the healthy conditions in the 
library as well as those that are in need of 
remedy. 








My Hyphenated Day 


By “A Study Hall-Librarian” 


I AM a senior high school librarian in a 

town which Time magazine calls rural. 
Most of the citizens think of it as a city. At 
least, we have a population of 6000 and a 
student body of 385. Of this number, about 
100 live in the country and ride buses to 
school. There are from 60 to 65 students in 
the library in each of six periods. Every 
student has an assigned study period and 
some have more. 

Our library-study hall is actually too small 
for the purpose it serves. The students have 
to sit rather closely together, and this causes 
some disciplinary problems. Also, the fact 
that every student is required to be in the 
library, whether he actually needs to work 
or not, tends to create some disciplinary 
problems. 

We have about 2750 books and 100 vol- 
umes of magazines bound in buckram covers 
by the librarian during his /e/sure hours on 
Saturday morning. 

At the end of a very busy day, I pause to 
think about the things which I have done as 
librarian to help carry on the everyday tasks 
of the school of which I believe that I am an 





essential part. I am thinking at the same 
time, “Do my fellow workers, teachers, 
principal, superintendent, and my student 
friends, realize to the fullest just what is 
done in the library each day?” 

I make an itemized statement each month 
on the work of my library to my principal 
and superintendent on such things as circu- 
lation, use made by the teachers, aids given 
teachers, conferences held with teachers, 
fines collected, repair of books, and other 


details which might show the work being 
done in the library. In fact, almost every- 
thing I do is recorded and reported each 
scholastic month. 

I do not have the time each day to make 
an itemized statement of all details of the 
day’s work, but just this time I have written 
an actual itemized statement of everything 
which I have done. This is not an excep- 
tional day in the number of things done in 
our library—just an ordinary day, so I am 
going to state these things as accurately as 
possible for the purpose of showing the ac- 
tual work of the study hall-library combina- 
tion. If you have a combination library- 
study hall, you might check yourselves on 
these points. I am sure that you will agree 
that even if I were a lady, I would not find 
time to crochet or knit while on duty during 
the day, and nay, very little at night. 

Anyway, here is my story. 


7 750-8 :30 

I sign in at the office this morning at 7:50 (the 
usual time) and go immediately to the library. 
I put the daily papers on the rack and file the old 
ones away. Then I go to the charging desk to 
move book cards behind their date guide, and 
turn the date-due stamp. 

The library doors are opened at 8:00 as the 
students begin entering the building. They come 
(30 of them this morning) to use books and 
magazines, and some come along to have a reserve 
seat so that they can watch the band drill out on 
the football field. These are requested to leave or 
begin work. (They work.) 

John is chewing gum, and I know definitely 
that our principal has requested time and again 
that no gum be chewed in the building. He does 
not hesitate in getting rid of it when he is re- 
minded to do so. 

At 8:20 the bugles sound a Call to the Colors, 
and all students rise and face in the direction of 
the flag staff as they see Old Glory float atop the 
Lone Star flag to fly this day over “the land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” 


8 :30-8 :55—Activity Period 

The students remain in the library until the bell 
rings at 8:30, then they turn in their books and 
leave for their respective home rooms. (Home 
rooms meet once, assembly twice, and clubs twice 
each week during the activity period.) Other stu- 
dents come by on their way to home rooms to 
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turn in books which are due or past due. These 
are “checked in” and put in their places on the 
shelves. ‘ 

For twenty minutes catalog cards are typed. 
(We do use Library of Congress printed cards to 
some extent.) The mail has come. Received sev- 
eral new magazines and two books delayeJ in our 
summer order. Records are made for these, and 
they are stamped to show that they are the prop- 
erty of our school. The new books are first 
opened properly, then put with books to be pre- 
pared for circulation. 

The bell is ringing so I must go to the corridor 
for duty to see that the students move quietly to 
their next class. This is done between all periods. 


9:05-10:00 

At 9:00 students begin to come again to the li- 
brary. After the tardy bell, the roll is checked, as 
it is for the six periods during the day, and 
admittance slips are signed for those who were 
absent the day before. 

Most of the students in the library during the 
period are ninth grade students, and as a result, 
most of the questions are those in the course in 
world history which seems to be giving them the 
most work. (“Who built the Parthenon?” “I 
want something on Athenian education.” Others 
ask, ‘““What’'s this book about?’’) 

During the period, work is being done at odd 
moments on a display of books to attract the at- 
tention of the students. 

Two students come to pay their fines. They 
are the ones who are generally late in paying fines. 
They always have a fine at the end of the six 
weeks’ period, therefore their grades were held up 
until their fines were paid. 

The student assistant is kept busy checking 
“outs” and “ins” and tabulating circulation statis- 
tics. (This is true each period during the day, 
the librarian doing it before nine and after four.) 
These student assistants work without pay and do 
a good job. I do have two N.Y.A. girls who cut 
and arrange clippings, read shelves, do odd jobs. 


10 :05-11-00 


During this period two volumes are mended, 
and six are recased at other odd moments during 
the day. 

Most of the students during the period are girls 
in the same physical education class who are need- 
ing the history of soccer. There are not sufficient 
books to meet the demand for this information. 

John wants a new book. He is a slow reader, 
but thanks for the fact that he has climbed the 
rungs in his “‘ladder list’’ of books from the true 
western story, I have an idea that he is going to 
keep on climbing this ladder as his reading ability 
becomes better. 

The F.F.A. boys from the overflow study hall 
are coming in now to check out some special 
books brought over from the agriculture library 
(the only departmental library in our school). 
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11:05-12;:00 

I have just finished checking the attendance and 
I see Mrs. Smith coming in. She wants to know 
how many books of orations she can use in assign- 
ments for her public speaking classes. The stu- 
dents have been wanting some very short orations, 
but the demand has been greater than our supply. 
Mrs. Smith says, however, that they do not have 
to be very short. 

I finish my display of books and catch two stu- 
dents browsing through some of them. One stu- 
dent checks one out to read. 

The principal is coming in. He wants me to 
be disciplinarian in the student section (as usual) 
at the football game Friday night. He also wants 
me on duty Saturday night for the school party. 


12:40-1:00 

From lunch I come back for ground duty. 

James wants to get a new text-book because 
some of the pages are missing in the one he has. 
(I have charge of all textbooks, too.) 

As I return to the grounds two boys are playing 





catch with a library book to keep it away from 
the third. The book is taken with a little lecture 
to the boys. 


1:05-2:00 

There are still some world history students in 
the library wanting information. (‘I want some- 
thing on the trial and death of Socrates.”) You 
certainly can tell who is giving the proper motiva- 
tion. Yes! They are studying sulfur in chemis- 
try to-day! Students are wanting something on 
the Frasch process. In health education they are 
studying vitamins. In biology it is tropisms. 
{The library is the weather map of the school, 
showing fair or foul (good or poor work). By 
taking the barometric pressure (circulation statis- 
tics) at each city (Dewey division) we are able 
to plot our isobars and determine what teachers 
are giving high pressure and those who are low.} 

During this period, most of the students happen 
to be in the same English class. It seems as 
though everybody wants material on the same sub- 
ject. That fire prevention theme has been assigned 
to most classes since the first of school, but here 
is one class that did not get the assignment until 
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this morning. The themes have to be in by day 
after tomorrow, therefore there are going to be 
some lights burning pretty late tonight. 

A few minutes work on Miss Moore's bibliog- 
raphy for English 10 and the period is over. 


2 705-3 :00 

The students have just come into the library, 
and the roll has been checked. Clarence writes 
Susy a note, which reads in part, “Susy, darling! ! 
I think you are so beautiful. How about a date 
Friday night? Huh? ?” (Yes, I intercept many 
notes. In fact, I once started to collect them for 
a hobby, but since most of the students have really 
learned what a library is for I do not see so many 
being written.) 

(I do not know to whom credit should be given 
for the students’ change in ideas of a library since 
I came as the first librarian to the school five 
years ago. Practically all use some material each 
period during their stay in the library. It is due 
partially, I am sure, to the lessons taught in the 
use of the library which are required by the 
Southern Association. Yes! We teach the twelve 
lessons required to groups of ninth grade students, 
but there are thousands of lessons taught, and 
some retaught, individually each year. Since I am 
on the subject now, I have made the announce- 
ment that there would be a lesson for tomorrow 
in the use of the library, on the Readers’ Guide.) 


3 05-3 :55 

There are all sorts of questions this period, for 
there are about equal numbers of students from 
all grades. (“When did James II rule?” “I want 
Washington's farewell address." “What was the 
fire loss in the United States last year?” “I want 
a history of the alphabet.” “Who were the all- 
American football players of all time?” “Will 
you help me with this theorem in geometry?” 
“Where do you find 303p on the shelves? I can’t 
find it, and the book isn’t checked out.” “We 
will check the call number again and see if you 
do not have the page numbers rather than the call 
number.”’) 

As I walk over to the card catalog, I see a 
postal card on the floor. I suppose I had better 
give it to its owner. It is from the U.S.S. Mary- 
land. There is a picture on the other side. Of all 
things! It is a picture of Sally Rand. Some book 
mark? There isn’t anyone in school having the 
same name as the person addressed. 

Amos and George must talk it seems, even 
though they know they should not. A little lec- 
ture after 4:00 will stop that. 


4 :00-5 :00 

It is four o'clock, and I believe that all the stu- 
dents in American history are wanting the same 
books to keep overnight. Their term themes are 
due Friday. 

The students are thinning out now. All the 
buses have gone, Several students are remaining, 
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and a few stragglers will probably be in after a 
while. 

The magazines are all out of order on the rack. 
I had better put them in their alphabetical places. 
(The students forget their alphabetical orders.) 

An N.Y.A. assistant is busy clipping news- 
papers, as I pause to give her some suggestions. 

Six students are sent to “stay in” for a teacher 
who has a conference with someone. They are 
told to report back to the teacher who sent them, 
with the word to the teacher that the library is not 
to be used as a detention hall. 

Miss Jones is wanting a conference. She wants 
to know if we have any magazine articles on cos- 
metics. I suggest to her that we will make a bib- 
liography which will include something on cos- 
metics for her use in the new unit in health 
education. 

Miss Gilbert brings in an outline of her next 
unit in practical physics and wants me to make a 
bibliography of material for her. 

It is five o’clock—time to leave school. I had 
better take some new magazines home to read. 


At home 


I listen to the Columbia news broadcast from 
dinner, 


Europe, eat listen to more news via 





N.B.C., then get busy with my magazines as | 
tune in on some soft strings of music. There is 
an article that would be good for English history 
class. Here is one that will be good for the physi- 
cal education classes. This magazine was sent to 
the library at the request of an English teacher 
who persuaded the principal to get it as it was a 
“good art magazine for high schools.” But just 
look at it, it has a whole double page of nothing 
but nudism! Here is another page, and still an- 
other! That magazine will not reach my high 
school library shelves. Here is the last magazine. 
The music must be making me a little sleepy. 
Here's an article to tell Mr. Crawford about. 

That is my story. 

Good night, all! 








Say It Right 


We're back again with another list of tricky and difficult pronunciations ! 


Entries come from Current Biography: W. ; i 
Let us know the names with which you have the most difficulty. 


special requests. 


Who’s News and Why and also include 


We will try to ascertain their correct pronunciation for future publication. 


AGLION, Raoul (ig-lé-6N, ré-601) Author 
AGUIRRE CERDA, PEDRO (d-gé’ri thér’dé 
* pa’drd) Feb. 6, 1879- President of Chile 
BARUCH, BERNARD M(ANNES) (bardok’) 
Aug. 19, 1870- Industrialist 

BEMELMANS, LUDWIG (bém-él-miéns’) Apr. 
27, 1898- Author; illustrator 

BOAS, FRANZ (bd’Az friints) July 9, 1858- 
Anthropologist 

BOTTOME, PHYLLIS (b5-tém’) Author 

BURLIUK, DAVID (bfrl-ydok) 1882- Artist 

CHAKOTIN, SERGE (cha-kd’tiIn sér’ga) 
Author 

CHATTERJI, B. C. (ch&t-ér-zhé) Author 

COZZENS, JAMES GOULD (kuz’nz) Author 

DACHE, LILLY (dé’sha’) Hat designer 

D’AGNOSTINO, GUIDO (diig’nds-tén-56 gwé’dd) 
Author 

DALADIER, EDOUARD (dii-lid-y&’ ay’d60-ar) 
June 18, 1884- French statesman; three 
times Premier of France 

DALI, SALVADOR (dé’lé s&l-vi-dor’ Mar 11, 
1904- Surrealist painter 

DE KRUIF, PAUL (de krif) Author 

FEDOROVA, NINA (fed-or-d/vi néna or fyo’ 


dé-ré vi) Mar. 7, 1895- Author 


FIENE, ERNEST (f@’né) Nov. 2, 1894- Artist 

FONTANNE, LYNN (f6n’tin’) Dec. 6, 1887(7) 
Actress 

GAG, WANDA (gg) illustrator and author 

GAULLE, CHARLES ANDRE JOSEPH MARIE 
DE (gol sharl) Nov 22, 1890- Head of 
Provisional French National Committee in 
London 

GAYDA, VIRGINIO (gi’da) Aug 12, 1885- 


Italian editor 
GEIJERSTAM, Gosta af (y&’ér-stim yiis’ta av) 


(Norwegian pronunciation) Author 
GERAUD, CHARLES JOSEPH ANDRE [PER- 
INAX, pseud] (zh&-rd’) Oct 18, 1882- 
French journalist 
GOUDY, FREDERIC WILLIAM (gou’dI) Mar. 
8, 1865- Typographer 


HALLE, LOUIS J. JR. h&l’é Author 


HENIE, SONJA (hén’é) Apr 8, 1913- Champion 
ice skater; motion picture actress 


HILLYER, ROBERT SILLIMAN (hil’yér) June 
3, 1! 


1895- Poet; professor of English litera- 
ture 
HONEGGER, ARTHUR (h6n’ég-ér) Mar. 10, 


1892- Composer 


HORE-BELISHA, LESLIE (hir-bélli’sha) Sept. 
7, 1893- British member of Parliament; 
former Secretary of State for War 

INONU, ISMET (&-nd-ndd’) Sept. 24, 
President of Turkey 

KONOYE, FUMIMARO (k6-n6-é fii-mi-mii-rd) 
Oct 1891- Premier of Japan 

KUNIYOSHI, YASUO (kiin-nI-ydsh’I yii-s60-3’) 
Sept. 1, 1893- Artist 


1884- 


Key: Ale, Add, drm, sofa; éve, évent, 


énd, 
ap, 


LEIGH, DOUGLAS (lé) May 24, 1907- Advertis- 
ing executive 

LEONIDOFF, LEON (lé-tin-@dif 1a’tin) Jan. 
2, 1895- Senior producer and vice-president 
of the Radio City Music Hall 


LESCOT, BLIE (lés’k5’) Dec. 9, 1883- President 
of Haiti 


LEY. ROBERT (li) Feb 15, 
German Labor Front 


MARQUIS, Don (mfar-kwis’) Author 


1890- Head of the 


MASSINE, LEONIDE FEDOROVITCH 1896- 
(mds-sén’ 14-6-néd fy6-dor’6-vitch”) Cho- 
regraher; dancer 


MATSCHAT, CECILE HULSE 
sél’hils) Author 


NOMURA, KICHISABURO (nié-m0od-ra’_kI- 


chi-si’b60-r6) Dec. 1877- Japanese Ambas- 
sador to the United States 


(mat-shit’sé- 


PADEREWSKI, IGNACE JAN pa’dé-réf’ - 
ské Ig’ nats yin) Nov. 6, 1860—June 29, 
1941 Polish pianist and statesman 

PALENCIA, ISABEL DE (pé-lénth’-é-4) June 
12, 1881- Spanish author; lecturer 


PINCHOT, ANN (pinshd) Author 


PONCINS, GONTRAN (JEAN-PIERRE DE 
MONTAIGNE) DE, VISCOUNT (p6N-séneg’ 
gON-triN’ zhin pé-ar’ dé mdN-t&n’-ya) 
Aug. 19, 1900- French author 

PRELLWITZ, HENRY  (prel’vits) , 
1865- March 13, 1940 Artist; treasurer of 
the National Academy of Design since 
1928; winner of many art prizes 

QUEZON, MANUEL (k&-zin’) Aug. 19, 
President of the Philippine Islands 

RAUSCHNING, HERMANN (roush’‘ning) July 
8, 1887- Author 


Nov 13, 


1878- 


SCHUSTER, M(AX) LINCOLN (sh00’-stér) 
Mar. 2, 1897- Publisher 

SEYSS-INQUART, ARTUR (zis’Ing’kvart 
ir’toor) July 2, 1892- German High Com- 
missioner of The Netherlands 

SHIRER, WILLIAM L(AWRENCE) (shir’ér) 


Sept. 23, 1904- Foreign correspondent 


SHOSTAKOVICH, DMITRI (sh6s-ta-k6/vich 
d’mé’tré) Sept. 25, 1906- Composer 
STRASSER, OTTO (shtris’ér) Sept 10, 1897- 


Exiled German leader 
SZYK, ARTHUR (shik) Author 


TOLISCHUS, OTTO DAVID (to-lish’us) Nov 
20, 1890- Winner of 1939 Pulitzer Award 


of $500 for best foreign correspondence 


TOMASI, MARI (t6-mid’sé m&ri Feb 1, 1910- 
Author 

TRAMMELL, NILES (tr&’mél) July 6, 1894- 
President of NBC 

VALTIN, JAN (vél-TAN’, yiin) Author 

VANSITTART, SIR ROBERT (GILBERT) 


(vin-sit’ art) June 25, 1881- British diplo- 
mat 


WILHELMINA HELENA PAULINE MARIA 


(wil”u-mé@’nu) Aug 31, 1880- Queen of the 
Netherlands 


makér; Ice, Ill; old, Sdd, fd0d, fd6t, out; ciibe, 


ment. 











The Library’s Role in the Curriculum 


By Michael Koch * 


OW does the libra fit into my course? 
This is a question many an instructor 
must have asked himself in recent years. 
Similarly, the librarian often asks himself: 
How may the library best serve this or that 
course? The new emphasis on the use of 
library materials, the ever-increasing move- 
ment toward integration of the library with 
the curriculum, the development of new 
methods and techniques in the field of 
college libraries—all these have created a 
greater awareness of the library as a func- 
tional part of the college rather than as a 
storehouse for books. 

There are, of course, various ways of an- 
alyzing the use of the library in connection 
with any given course. A really thorough 
analysis would take considerable time and 
effort. However, a quick view of how the 
library “fits in’ with the course in question 
may be secured by the relatively easy method 
of “pictorialization,” for which various tech- 
niques may be employed. One of 
them is the use of charts. 


use of the library that is somewhat different 
from that required in any other course. Yet 
there are probably types of courses within 
which the use is essentially similar. The 
purpose of the exhibit was merely to indi- 
cate a few examples. 

It was decided that the space available 
would permit only a small exhibit. Further- 
more, those attending the conference would 
have only a short time in which to view 
the display. These considerations made it 
necessary to select only a few courses. The 
exhibit, it was thought, should include a 
survey course, since this type of course is a 
distinctive feature in this particular junior 
college. The Social Science Survey course 
was used as an illustration. As examples of 
departmental courses a first-year English 
course and a second-year French course were 
selected, since these studies involve con- 
siderable use of the library. 


In every case, before the chart was drawn, 





Char 
This device was used by Wood- a 


row Wilson Junior College of 
Chicago in an exhibit held in con- 
nection with the Illinois Junior 
College Conference. Charts were 
exhibited to — a visual con- 
cept of the library's réle in typical 
coursés. Since the charts are here- 
with reproduced, only a brief de- 
scription will be necessary. 

In order to provide a general 
picture of how the library usually 
correlates with the program of a 
course, a large chart, 20” x 27”, 
was drawn. This chart was frank- 
ly schematic rather than realistic. 
It merely attempted to indicate a 
basic pattern, from which the ac- 
tual use in any particular course 
would naturally deviate in many 
respects. (See Chart I.) 

The content and methods of 
each course of necessity dictate a 





* Library assistant, Chicago-Teachers and 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College Library. 
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a thorough consultation was held with the It was felt that charts alone were not 
instructor in charge of the course under con- concrete enough for the purpose. Further 
sideration. The teachers showed much in- effectiveness was secured by supplementing 
terest in this type of analysis. One of them them with reading lists and with actual 
expressed the opinion that this sort of repre-  Jibrary materials. The instructors assisted 


sentation helped him to analyze his own : . 
conception of the way in which the library ee ern Pipes — _— 
ontinued on page 


was at present utilized in his 
course as well as of its further ee 
possibilities. The information se- . 


cured from each instructor was USE OF LIBRARY 


used in constructing the charts. 


Each chart, when finished, was IN CONNECTION WITH 


submitted to the appropriate in- 
structor for approval. (Chart III ENGLISH OIA 
is an example. ) 

Besides the regular curricular 
uses, there are of course numer- PRC 
ous non-curricular activities aad COURSE 
personal interests in which the |: 
brary is utilized by the students. 
Although not much is known 
about the actualities and poten- 
tialities of such use, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior College Library is_ | 
attempting to emphasize those ac- | 
tivities and interests for which 
library materials can obviously be 
of distinct value. One chart pre- 
sented a general picture of this 
non-curricular use of the library. 

These smaller charts, about 
10” x12”, were posted so as to 
illustrate and wikaoae the general onimane = freeree| 
concept presented in the large 
chart. 
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{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The 
Wilson Company. } 


The Enemy 
Dear Sir, 


One of the most interesting features of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin is your own particular 
section, and I am sure it is widely read. All the 
more reason therefore why I should feel just a 
little distressed at comment of mine in a recent 
number of the Library Review having been man- 
handled by you! The quotation from my Editorial 
is correct to a point, but it just stops rather short. 
What I did say was that Germany down the gen- 
erations has not changed, and that she is prosecut- 
ing the war with her oid intention to destroy 
native cultures everywhere, and that German cul- 
ture in the ultimate expresses itself in the desire 
to wage war against other peoples. “Its philos- 
ophy has been a power philosophy, with nothing 
of the spiritual in it. We may get that when we 
read the masters of the German mind such as 
Hegel, Kant, Nietzsche, or Schopenhauer; or, on 
the more political plane, Treitschke, or that rene- 
gade Englishman, Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 
Such are the masters of German thought, and be- 
fore we get anywhere we will have to do our best 
to eradicate the evil influence they have had on 
generations of Germans.” 


Has the fact that Germany has brought war on 
Europe five times in seventy-five years no bearing 
on the subject? And do Germany's methods not 
suggest that the statement of Tacitus still stands 
that the “Germans would sooner get things by 
blood than sweat’’? 


You in the United States are a long way off, 
and as yet you have hardly been touched by the 
war, while we in Britain have had it on our 
shores for about two years, and some of us have 
had the experience of having been bombed (so to 
express it) in London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, and we know the horror of the ex- 
perience. At the time Britain had to take it, and 
we were ill-able to defend ourselves against these 
dreadful attacks in the black-out in which tens of 
thousands of our people of all ages were killed 
and injured; while a great many of our libraries, 
colleges, schools, and other cultural institutions 
were destroyed. But we realized that what was 
happening to us was just what had happened in 
Poland, though the ruthlessness of the attack on 
us has been much greater than on Poland or on 
any of the other ten Continental countries that 
have gone under in the Nazi attack. 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S..K. 


I grant you that “the wheel of hate and revenge 
turns ceaselessly and it grinds exceeding small,” 
but we feel that we are up against a monstrous 
enemy, and we are determined to go on fighting 
until we have beaten the life out of him. We 
have seen what has happened to the other coun- 
tries of Europe that have come under the German 
heel, and we are prepared to make it a fight to a 
finish knowing well that if we were to lose, our 
fate would be very much more dreadful than that 
of the Czechs and the Poles. We have taken a 
long view of things. 

What I have said expresses the opinion of 
practically every librarian I have met in recent 
months in different parts of the country. As you 
know, many colleagues have been good enough 
to describe the destruction done to our institu- 
tions, but one has just got to see the actual 
condition of things to realize why the gentlest 
of souls can change their outlook in a night. 


R. D. MacLeop, Editor, Library Review, 
3 Dunlop Street, Giasgow, C. 1., 
SCOTLAND. 


First, let me say for the record, that my oppo- 
sition to Hitler and all that he stands for is com- 
plete and unequivocal. If some of us do not froth 
at the mouth every time his name is mentioned, 
it is perhaps because we have been fighting him 
so long. From the beginning of his rise to power 
it should have been apparent—even to a prime 
minister—that there could be no compromise with 
him; every sop that was offered to him in the 
long tragedy of appeasement was a sordid and 
damnable surrender that could obviously end only 
in a nightmare of blood. No monster sprang 
full-armed from the evil head of Germany. We 
ourselves nourished him and placed him on our 
shoulders. As for the immediate business on hand 
of chopping his claws off, that to me is only a 
gruesome necessity; what really works me up is 
the unholy mess we've made of things; what 
really excites me is the shape of things to come. 

It is precisely because I want to see an end to 
fascism (a term to be used in preference to 
“Hitlerism,” which is a dangerously limited con- 
cept) that I refuse to accept Hitler’s—and Mr. 
MacLeod’s—thesis that the Germans are a race 
apart, a “bloody” race. I believe in only one race, 
the human race, made of such marvelous resilient 
material that however you stretch it, tall or short; 
however you mold it, fat or thin; however you 
color it, black or white; however you condition it, 
good or evil; however you stamp it, German or 
Englishman, the amazing stuff remains Man, more 
like you than unlike, more brother than beast. 
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No, Mr. MacLeod, it wasn’t Hegel, Kant, and 
Nietzsche who created Hitler: it was Hunger and 
Despair; abetted, to be sure, by the corrupt or 
cowardly or blind statesmen of England and France 
who not only tolerated but encouraged his rise to 
power, playing him off against each other to pre- 
serve the balance of power, wilfully inciting him 
to do their fighting for them against the specter 
of Bolshevism, carving up the heart of Europe for 
him whenever he threw a fit and ate holes in the 
carpet. 

Nobody lifted a hand to save the poor, strug- 
gling Weimar republic. Our statesmen, our bank- 
ers, our industrialists, our press stood by and let 
it die. Hitler walked in, and the treasuries of 
the world spilled gold in his direction. So let's 
not be too pious about what's happened. Let's 
see the blood and the blame on our own hands 
and make an honest effort to wash them clean. 

That the effort needs to be made is confirmed 
by the testimony of one of Britain's leading min- 
isters, writing to his brother in America: 


“I pity the German people, if ever we win this 
war; there will be no mercy and they will get as 
they have given, and more so! There is no Jingo- 
ism here; but there is a sullen, deep-seated deter- 
mination to have done with Hitlerism at any cost, 
which bodes ill for a ‘just peace.’ The growing 
aate is terrible, and it is reenforced by an equally 
terrible fear. This is what war means; and that 
is why it can never bring permanent peace.” 

We shall never succeed in wiping the Germans 
from the face of the earth, any more than they 
will succeed in exterminating the peoples they 
conquer and persecute. The Germans will lose 
this war, I firmly believe, but we shall all lose it 
with them if we insist on plucking their eyes out 
at the peace. 

Unless our half-gods go; unless we banish the 
dark tutelary angels of nations, frontiers, and 
classes; unless a new creative civilization, with its 
wings spreading out over all countries and peoples, 
emerges from the ruins, what shall we leave as 
our legacy except those ruins, layer on layer of 
rubble and death? There will be no peace, all 
this ghastly letting of blood will avail nothing, 
unless we think forward now towards the recon- 
struction of society as a whole in a spirit of justice 
and fraternity. 


“Just a Copperhead Sheet’ 


I wonder how many of our readers agree with 
the sentiments expressed in the following letter, 
from the head of an American public library, that 
appeared in a summer the Christian 
Century: 


issue of 
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Editor of Christian Century, Sir: 


Your paper for June 4 suited me better than 
preceding issues. I have been so mad at the sub- 
versive, obstructionist, disloyal, un-American, pro- 
Hitler attitude of your paper—just a copperhead 
sheet to me—that I have destroyed the weekly 
issues as they came to the library and no one ever 
saw them. I am decidedly for American: defense 
and to get Hitler with all our might before he 
lands on our soil. So you see how I've hated 
your paper and will never resubscribe. 


Elsie R. Renne, of Stanford University, who 
sent the clipping to me, wonders “with what 
motherly solicitude Mrs. A selects reading 
matter for the child-like minds of the residents of 
S————, when she even bans the Christian Cen- 
tury, which contains articles on both sides and is 
frequently quoted by interventionists.”’ 


Blurbs on Fly-Leaves 


In a recent issue of Publishers’ Weekly, Harold 
F. Brigham, head of the Louisville Public Library, 
suggests the desirability of having brief descrip- 
tions of the contents, similar to the blurbs on 
jacket flaps, printed on the front fly-leaves of new 
books of fiction, and possibly other types of books. 
These fly-leaf blurbs would enable patrons of pub- 
lic libraries quickly to estimate whether or not 
they are likely to enjoy a particular book. 

If the fly-leaf blurbs should prove as hyperbolic 
and misleading as a good many jacket blurbs we 
can think of, we shouldn't think they would prove 
very useful. In any case, is it wise to encourage 
the re-intrusion of advertising within the covers of 


a book? 


Banned in Eire 


Among the foreign library periodicals that we 
always read with a great deal of pleasure is the 
Irish Library Bulletin. One of the first things we 
look for is the list of books that have just been 
banned in Eire. Here's the list from the June 
issue: 


For Whom the Bell Tolls. Ernest Hemingway 

Miss Callaghan Comes to Grief. James Hadley Chase 
A Passion for Privacy. Louis Paul 

Three Days’ Reckoning. Hans Otto Storm 

Hocus Pocus. Noel Langley 

The Fountain. Charles Morgan 

Makeshift. Sarah Campion 

Love Without Fear. Dr. Eustace Chesser 

Young Men in Love. Michael Arlen 

The Wall. Anna Reiner 


The Encyclopaedia of Sex Practice. 
der, Fisler, and others 


Drs. Willy, Van- 


We often wonder at what goes on in those 
censors’ minds! 











OSTON Diary: There are many interesting 

things about the convention trip we might 
record, such as having a camera stolen on the 
Yale campus, enroute, but we must be concise. 
Fortunately, others have already reported the 
things we should have seen and done (Convention 
roundup, A.L.A. Bulletin, July). 


It was near complete cumbustion most of the 
week. Even a Baton Rougian was heard to com- 
plain. Bostonians spoke hopefully of their eve- 
ning breezes but these were less of a consolation 
than the subway. One day in mid-convention we 
escaped to the proletarian mecca of Revere Beach 
but it turned out to be a painful experience. Mud, 
rain, hamburgers, casualties: one companion cut 
her foot, another nearly drowned, but at least it 
was cool. Aside from the weather, the extrava- 
gantly hospitable hosts and hostesses had every- 
thing under control. 


At the registration desk in the Statler we fool- 
ishly exchanged a dollar for enough literature 
about country dances and clambakes to last an 
ordinary man the rest of his natural life. That's 
the trouble with A.L.A. conventions! There are 
too many worth while things to do. And nobody 
has any spare time. It seems that everybody is 
making contacts—those g d contacts as 
H.B. calls them. Such unrelenting ambition makes 
a monkey out of a person who is normally human 
and approachable. It was in the rest salon of this 
same hotel that we jotted down a sign above the 
washstand which seemed appropriate for the Ref- 
erence Desk. It read: “Believing that unrequested 
service is distasteful to guests, we have instructed 
attendants to give service only when the guests 
ask for it.” 


At the first general session we were welcomed 
by Milton Lord, director of the Boston Public and 
splendid host to visiting librarians, who in honor 
of Boston hauled out his largest trowel (or should 
we say ladle?). We remembered the saying about 
the meek inheriting the earth. At the same ses- 
sion a distinguished foreign guest, H. M. Cash- 
more, city librarian of Birmingham, conveyed the 
greetings of the British Library Association and 
warmly associated himself with the tribute paid to 
American librarians in Arundell Esdaile’s message 











* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important pan of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ““The Crow's 
Nest,’’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. 


THE CROW'S NEST” 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


from Britain. Another Englishman, Charles R. 
Sanderson of the Toronto Public Library, delighted 
his audiences on several occasions with his delici- 
ous humor. The section meetings were good on 
the whole though one or two zealous speakers in- 
sisted on reading papers that should never have 
been put before a group of librarians on a holiday. 


The magnificent exhibits at Copley Square were 
certainly something to see; and then read about in 
More Books for June. We roanied within the 
cloistered walls of Harvard in a dormitory built 
by a state lottery and emblazoned with the sign 
“Unauthorized persons apprehended on _ these 
premises will be given in charge of the police.” 
The janitor in the building had a 10x 10 office 
lined with book shelves. We don’t know what he 
reads—we didn’t want to appear curious—but we 
think he must have been a retired poet at least. 


Public Library Book Sheet 


An adaptable idea from Meredith Bloss, public 
relations assistant in the Hartford, Conn., Public 
Library, provides a unique way for introducing 
books to business and industrial groups in one’s 
city. Each month the Public Library mails out 
copies of a Business Book News and an Industrial 
Book News sheet to practically all of the factories 
and business houses in Hartford. They are de- 
signed for posting on bulletin boards. 


These news bulletins, as Mr. Bloss calls them, 
are something much more personal than is implied 
in the word “‘bulletin.”” In the first place they are 
not unlike a personal letter in appearance. The 
book notes are sent out on single sheets the size 
of ordinary letterhead. Secondly, they are ad- 
dressed to specific groups, not to business men in 
general or industrial workers en masse. There 
are, for example, five separate editions of the busi- 
ness bulletin—books for office, retail, banking, in- 
vestment, and sales employees. The industrial 
bulletin is even more personalized. Separate edi- 
tions are addressed to the employees of a particu- 
lar firm or factory and the name of the firm ap- 
pears on the letterhead. (If this description is not 
very communicative, as we fear, study the illustra- 
tion on the opposite page.) 

We repeat that each issue is a single sheet. 
Each has a top, a middle, and a bottom, set off 
from one another by light and heavy rules. The 
top and bottom information about library services 
and hours of service is printed, blue for the Bus/- 
ness Book News, red for the Industrial Book 
News. The center is used for book notes which 
are mimeographed. This spacing of information, 
top and bottom, is more pleasing to the eye than 


te. Ten. 
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the monotonous effect of a full page of 
book notes without any relief other 
than the heading. We feel that the 
Hartford news bulletins combine econ- 
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INDUSTRIAL + BOOK + NEWS 





omy with informality and offer an 
original and constructive suggestion for 


fram the 


HARTFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY 





bringing library books and library serv- 
ices to the attention of groups who are 
frequently unaware of the practical 
value of libraries in their work. 


Hunches 


The College and Special Library sec- 
tion of the Florida Library Association 
(Louise Richardson, chairman) is now 
putting out a news sheet as a follow-up 
to a recent conference on “cooperative 
ventures.” The first issue, a single 
typewritten sheet, calls attention to the 
Readex and to straplex binders. It ap- 
pears to afford a clearing house for the 
exchange of practical information of in- 
terest to a large number of libraries. 


Did you know that you can get the 
Library Publicity Honor Roll (1941) 
exhibit for your state association meet- 
ing without even paying the cost of 
transportation? Send your requests to 
Marie D. Loizeaux, Wéilson Library 
Bulletin. Since the establishment of the 


Techases! Department, 70 Main Serest 


wun___ BUSINESS + BOOK « news 


himself 
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Award there has been an increase in Tyg samples of the Hartford Public Library Book News 
publicity items submitted and libraries  Jesgey which is commented on in this column. The informa- 
throughout the country seem to be doing tion above the light double rule and below the heavy bottom 
more and better publicity, according to rule is printed, red for the Industrial sheet and blue for the 
Miss Loizeaux. The 1941 exhibit in- Basiness sheet. After the letterheads are made up, the only 


cludes public, school, state, and college 


library publicity items. notes. 


Friends of the Kalamazoo Public Library have 
recently issued an impressive brochure which re- 
minds one of the annual statements issued by in- 
surance executives and pickle tycoons. It is ap- 
parently intended to create a powerful impression 
on a few individuals with money to give. It was 
inspired by the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the library. Here are some of its best features: 
Layout is excellent. It is printed on rich-looking 
white antique paper and folded twice. The two 
outside sections, caused by this’ fold, when open 
offer a neat panel for the center illustration, fig- 
ures, and supporting copy. Each fold constitutes 
a separate and distinct page. The statement of 
needs is both varied and graduated in price. For 
example, the brochure suggests that a donor's gift 


additional expense is the cost of mimeographing the book 


of $25 to $1000 will provided such and such 
materials and services, a gift of $50 to $1000 will 
provide . . . and so on up. 


Most people know that libraries contain books. 
They read about new library book purchases in 
their local paper. A great many are regular 
patrons of the library's circulation department. 
But how many, we wonder, are intelligently aware 
of the valuable information services their library 
offers. It must be admitted that library annual 
reports do suggest something of the nature of 
these services and their use by readers. But few 
do this as vigorously, clearly, and convincingly as 
the business-minded librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library in his 1940/41 annual report, 
which is entitled “Information Please’’—a typical 
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day in the reference department of the St. Louis 
Public Library. 


Public library reports sometimes assume peculiar 
shapes and sizes. One of the most interesting in 
this month's collection is the Wharton County 
Library (Wharton, Texas) report which is shaped 
in the form of a bookmobile, the cover showing a 
picture of the bright red county bookmobile, “the 
pride of every person in the county.” We are 
down on this report for one thing, however. No- 
where in its pages can one find any mention by 
name or otherwise of the library assistants who 
are responsible with the librarian for the good 
work the report records. Yet the names of county 
officials and library board members fill up the first 
two pages of the report. 


Montclair (N.J.) Public Library extends a 
pleasant invitation to library patrons, whose cards 
have expired, to continue their use of the library. 
Finely printed (red on light blue paper) on a 


HOW CAN I LEARN 
To Operate a Lathe? 
To Read a Blueprint? 


To Use a Micrometer? 


THE CLINTON BRANCH LIBRARY 


National Defense and Books 
At the Newark Public Library 


HOW CAN 1 LEARN 


to operate a 
Turret Lathe 


® 


i 
i 
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ASK YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


HOW CAN I LEARN 
To use a Micrometer 
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ASK THE LIBRARY 











Newark’s red, orange, yellow, green and 
printed on newsprint, 32" x 5¥2" in size. 


White, publicist for the Newark Public Library. 


blue defense flyers are 
These samples and the 
story (shortened a bit) in this column were contributed by Irvine 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Aw 


single fold leaflet measuring 4%” x 5%”, 
the legend: 


it bears 


Our records indicate that your library card 
expired some time ago and has not been re- 
newed. We would like to be of further 
service to you. 


National Defense Publicity 


The public library's role in national defense 
was demonstrated last May by the Newark Public 
Library during a campaign to publicize its facili- 
ties for defense workers. 

Half a million flyers, printed on vari-colored 
newsprint in 28 different designs, were distributed 
throughout the city in factories, stores, and vari- 
ous public places. Most of the ‘‘throwaways’’ bore 
an illustrated message calling attention to the 
value of books in national defense. Samples of 
these are seen in the left half of the illustration 
Opposite. 

Designed to combat propaganda was a flyer 
which used a drawing of two children on a see- 
saw to launch the suggestion: “For Balanced 
Thought, Read Both Sides of Every Question at 
Your Public Library.”’ 

With less direct attention 
to national defense but 
aimed at stimulating read- 
ing in general were such 
phrases as “Give Your Mind 
a Workout Too,” illustrated 
by a husky workman swing- 


ing a pick; “Why Be 
Lonely? Books Are the Best 
Companions,” and ‘Learn 


More, Earn More.” 

Others just publicized the 
Library's information service 
with “Between Question and 
Answer, the Library Draws 
the Shortest Line,” and 
more simply: “We Know 
All the Answers.” 

The flyers were designed 
by the library staff under 
the direction of Beatrice 
Winser, librarian, and were 
planned primarily to stimu- 
late use of the library's 
comprehensive collection of 
literature on national de- 
fense. This collection, as- 
sembled with the aid of 
various governmental agen- 
cies, contains more than 
8,000 books on all aspects 
of the Government's Na- 
tional Defense Program, in- 
cluding many books on ma- 
chine shop technique and 
other phases of defense in- 
dustry. 
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AYS in which U. S. schools may play a 

vital role in national preparedness are out- 

lined in What the Schools Can Do, a new U. S. 
Office of Education defense pamphlet. 

What the Schools Can Do recommends action 
on six fronts: (1) health and physical education; 
(2) education for citizenship; (3) community, 
national, and international relations; (4) conser- 
vation of national resources; (5) education for 
work; (6) pupil guidance. Reading references are 
provided. 

Quoting on its flyleaf the message of President 
Roosevelt, “What the schools do may prove in the 
long run to be more decisive than any other factor 
in preserving the form of government we cherish,” 
the booklet is a guide to planning for the coming 
school year, in response to frequent requests from 
school teachers and school administrators asking 
suggestions on adapting their curricula and organ- 
ization to meet defense needs. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, strongly 
urges early study and discussion so that programs 
may be inaugurated with the opening of the school 
year. 

What the Schools Can Do is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at 15 cents a 
copy. Other titles in the education and national 
defense series, now available or in press, include: 
Education Under Dictatorships and in Democra- 
cies; Home Nursing; Hemisphere Solidarity; How 
Libraries May Serve; Democracy in the Summer 
Camp; Food for Thought; The Schools’ Respon- 
sibility in Nutrition Education. 

“Lest We Forget—Our Constitution,” a new 
series of 26 recorded programs, each of fifteen 
minutes’ duration, on the Constitution of the 
United States, is now available for all radio sta- 
tions. Schools may arrange with local stations to 
have these broadcast at a time convenient for class 
or assembly room use. The programs present in 
dramatized form the backgrounds of the Constitu- 
tion, the compromises which were necessary before 





adoption was possible, the Bill of Rights and 
other amendments as well as some typical Supreme 
Court cases interpreting this basic law of the land. 


The series emphasizes the fundamentals of 
democratic government and the liberties enjoyed 
by the free people of the United States. These 
programs are furnished to the stations and schools 
without charge by application to The Institute of 
Oral and Visual Education, Radio Division, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


Forward With Books! is the theme for this 
year's Children’s Book Week, November 2-8. Of 
particular interest to librarians is the earlier period 
set for this year’s observance, to avoid conflict 
with other educational observances in November. 
As usual, a Manual of Suggestions and a poster 
are available from Book Week Headquarters, 62 
West 45th St., New York City. Our own Annual 
Book Week issue will appear next month. 


eo & & 


The International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion is working with the Montclair, N.J., Free 
Public Library on the preparation for installing a 
punched card system to speed up and make more 
accurate the charging and returning of books. In 
addition to decreasing the time and effort at the 
loan desk, the system is designed to provide a 
means of obtaining statistics concerning books and 
borrowers. Details of these procedures and results 
of experimental work will be made available as 
soon as the installation is in operation. 


oS & & 


Librarian Charles F. Woods writes that there 
have recently been stolen from the Riverside Pub- 
lic Library, Riverside, California, eight volumes 
of the National Geographic Magazine, volumes 7, 
8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, dating from 1896 to 
1905. 

At least the later volumes were bound in red 
leather, the earlier ones possibly in black leather. 
As proprietary mark RIVERSIDE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
was stamped on the fore and top edges and on 
the first fly-leaf. 


The Board of Directors of the library will pay 
a REWARD OF $50.00 for evidence which will 
lead to the arrest and conviction of the thief. 
The Board is of course interested in the return 
of the property. 


eo Ge 
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A bibliography on the use, arrangement, and 
equipment of the pamphlet collection will be sent 
without charge to librarians, teacher-librarians, 
and library students by the Vertical File Service, 
The H. W. Wilson Company. Ask for the 
Selected List of References on the Pamphlet File. 


eo & & 


A mimeographed index to the first five vol- 
umes of American Prefaces is obtainable from Elm- 
hurst College Library, Elmhurst, Ill., for 25c. 


eo & & 


On Saturday, June 21, the Section for Library 
Work with Children, the School Libraries Section, 
and the Young People’s Reading Round Table 
held a joint business meeting in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Bradford, Boston, at which the consti- 
tution committee of the three groups presented a 
constitution which was discussed and adopted sub- 
ject to minor readjustments. With this constitu- 
tion as a basis, the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People was created with two sec- 
tions. One is composed of those working through 
public libraries with children and young people, 
the other of those reaching similar groups through 
school libraries. Each section retains its individu- 
ality and its distinctive functions while both share 
equally in the common objectives to be expressed 
through the divisional organization. 


The officers of the division are: 


Julia Carter, Supervisor of Work with 
Cincinnati Public Library, Cincinnati, 


President: 
Children, 


io 

Vice-President: Ruth Ersted, State Supervisor of 

School Libraries, St. Paul, Minn. 
Secretary: Margaret Alexander, Youn People’s _Li- 
brarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
Treasurer: Genevieve Dixon, Assistant Librarian, 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, III. 
The Division has as its representative on the 
A.L.A. Executive Board Althea Currin, elected to 


serve until the next Annual Conference. 


Co & & 


A general guide to current Latin American peri- 
odicals received in the Library of Congress is 
being prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library. Although Latin American periodicals are 
widely recognized as one of the best sources for 
the study of the intellectual, social, and economic 
developments in Latin America, they have been 
difficult to follow because of their irregularity of 
publication, frequently being suspended or stopped 
and often being continued under a changed name. 
Funds for the undertaking were made available 
last year by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 


Co & & 
The student library committee of the Pennsyl- 


vania State College is planning a survey on the 
use made of the library and the efficiency of its 
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service, to be conducted among the faculty and 
students in the fall, and wishes to obtain sample 
surveys made in other college and university li- 
braries, as well as suggestions from librarians. 
Address B. Elizabeth Ulrich, Assistant Reference 
Librarian, Pennsylvania State College Library, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


eo be & 


During the summer we received word of the 
death of Herbert Baillie, chief librarian of Well- 
ington, New Zealand, from 1904 till 1927. Some 
of our older librarians will recall Mr. Baillie’s 
visit to this country in 1908, when he attended the 
A.L.A. Conference in Minneapolis and made 
many life-long friends here. His daughter, Joyce 
Baillie, writes from Wellington: 


“We are passing through such sad times these 
days and we personally cannot help but feel we 
are so much more fortunate than so many of our 
friends who are losing their dear ones in Greece 
and Crete. . . . We all have great faith, we know 
that with the tremendous help we are getting from 
your country we must win, we never doubt, but 
we in New Zealand must feel an extra amount of 
gratitude to you—we are so small and so very far 
from our motherland and we are grateful for your 
navy because it is from the sea that both danger 
and protection must come... .” 


Co ee & 


The Carnegie Library School, 4400 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has 29 copies of the 2d edition 
and 17 copies of the 3d edition of List of Subject 
Headings for Small Libraries by Sears which may 
be obtained for the cost of postage. 


Co eS & 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund will dispose gratis 
of varied quantities of a number of pamphlets, 
reprints of articles, and broken files of periodicals. 
Write to the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. 


eC eS & 


As part of the cooperative library program 
under way in Philadelphia, a Committee on Micro- 
photography is working with the Bibliographical 
Center there to compile and keep up to date a 
list of the more important research materials avail- 
able on film. The local interest in this is to en- 
courage a cooperative purchasing program that 
would secure more films for use within the area. 
The list will be of national importance too as a 
buying guide for libraries and a union list of 
microfilm holdings. 


The Philadelphia committee is interested only 
in complete volumes or records, not in individual 
pages or small filming jobs. And it wants par- 
ticularly to record films for which a library owns 
the “master” negatives. It is asking libraries to 
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contribute a copy of their microfilm shelf list. 
These records will then be combined by the Bib- 
liographical Center and Union Library Catalogue 
and a joint list issued. : 

Libraries with large holdings of films or im- 
portant master negatives that have not received 
the Philadelphia letter, are urged to write to the 
chairman, Dr. J. Periam Danton, Librarian, Sulli- 
van Memorial Library, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

eo BS & 

“We shall be greatly indebted to you,” writes 
Alex. J. Philip, British library publisher, ‘for any 
notice you can give us of Best Books in its new 
form. Previously Best Books has been published 
in the annual volume alone, but, as a matter of 
war economy and to bring about an improvement 
we have long had in view, we are publishing 
monthly with a cumulated volume at the end of 
the year. The subscription for the double service 
is £1 per annum. We are anxious to get Best 
Books as well-known as possible amongst the 
United States libraries and booksellers, first, be- 
cause we think it will promote still closer feelings 
between the two countries if their publications are 
better known, and, secondly, because any purchases 
of English publications by American libraries and 





Courtesy, New York World Telegram 
“I can talk to you any time, dear, but this is a seven-day library book.” 
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booksellers is all to our country’s advantage under 
present conditions.” 


Address Alex. J. Philip, ““Lodgewood,” Graves- 
end, England. 


eo & & 


The New York Public Library has available to 
interested libraries a number of copies of the pub- 
lications noted below. The books may be had for 
the cost of mailing, which is ten cents each: 


Wescott, Glenway. Natives of Rock: XX Poems. 
1921-1922. With decorations by Pamela _ Bianco. 
vam York: Francesco Bianco, 1925. (Limited edi- 
tion 

Newton, Rev. R. Heber. Philistinism. Plain words 
concerning certain forms of modern scepticism. N.Y. 
& London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1885. 332p. unbd. 
ag 

. Church and Creed. N.Y. & London, G. P. 

Putnam's Sons, 1891. 212p. unbd, 12° 





eS & & 


A pamphlet on Scientific Preservation of Perish- 
able Papers, comparing costs of preserving orig- 
inals with microphotographic reproduction, and 
estimating relative permanence, is available from 
Broadman Process, Inc., 235 West End Ave., New 
York City. 


eo & & 


The New York Library 
Association is preparing for 
its Sist annual conference, 
tc be heid September 22-27 
at Lake Mohonk. The pro- 
gram promises to be a lively 
and interesting one, with 
“The Library in 1950” as 
the conference theme. 

Highlights of the confer- 
ence plans include Jan 
Valtin on _ the _ popular 
“Speaking of Books” radio 
program, which will be 
broadcast direct from Lake 
Mohonk; a visit to the 
Village Library and _ to 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library in Hyde Park, with 
a talk by the National 
Archivist; and a meeting to 
inaugurate a state-wide drive 
to get books for the Army 
camps. 

General sessions will pre- 
sent a well known librarian 
as guest of honor. 

The various committees of 
NYLA will all have special 
programs, featuring authors, 
artists, and specialists, as 
well as prominent librarians. 

On the lighter side will 
be a Book Parade, in which 
conference delegates, dressed 
to represent books, will be 
“filed” on suitable shelves, 
“reserved,” or “discarded” 
as the costume warrants. 
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The Connecticut Library Association will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary by meeting with the 
Connecticut Special Libraries Association and the 
Connecticut School Library Association at Box- 
wood Manor, Old Lyme, Connecticut, on October 
3-4, 1941. Out-of-state librarians and friends are 
cordially invited to spend a pleasant week-end in 
this historic village on Long Island Sound in the 
fall of the year when New England towns are so 
colorful. Reservations should be made directly 
with Mr. J. W. Dows, Boxwood Manor, Old 
Lyme, Conn. 

Mrs. Norma Olin Ireiand writes: 


Do you have any “local’” or home-made in- 
dexes in your library? Indexes on any or all 
subjects are welcome, including such subjects as 
Art, Biography, Economics, Music, . Pamphlets, 
Pictures, Periodicals, Science, Technology, etc. 
The Junior Members of the American Library 
Association are compiling a work entitled “Local 
indexes in American libraries’’ which will include 
listings of all card or list indexes, found in 
American libraries. To date, we have collected 
over 5,000 indexes, from several hundred libraries 
in every state in the union. 


Please send your listings before November 1, 
as final typing of our work will begin on that 
date. Mail to Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, Chair- 
man of “Local Indexes,” 915 S. Arden Drive, 
El Monte, California, using the following form: 
(Please type, if possible, leaving space at top 
of slip for our subject Heading. Use 3x5 card 
or slip) 

TITLE: Index to biographies of scientists 

FORM: On cards 

ARRANGEMENT: By name of scientist 

SCOPE: Books, periodicals (names, if comprehensive) 

SIZE: 150 entries 

ADDITIONS: Made frequently (seldom, etc.) 

USE: Frequently (seldom, etc.) 

NAME AND ADDRESS OF LIBRARY: (If large li- 
brary, please give name of dept.) 


Co &S & 


As part of the service program of the Ohio 
Conference on Reading, a project sponsored by 
the five state universities of Ohio, the Ohio State 
University Press, Columbus, Ohio, has published 
two pamphlets, Books for Youth Who Dislike 
Reading and Books to Enrich Teaching. These 
are available from the Press at 25¢ each. 


we ee & 


Library organization and management was the 
topic of the lectures and discussions presented at 
the Library Section of the 1941 Institute of Gov- 
ernment of the University of Southern California 
held on the campus June 9-13. A digested report 
of the twenty sessions which covered such topics 
as “What Librarians Might Learn from Business 
Administration,” “The Elements of a Good Per- 
sonnel Scheme,” “Trends in Civil Service as They 
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Affect Libraries,” ‘Internal Organization of the 
Library,” “Coordination Devices,” “Staff Associa- 
tions and Unions,” and “Methods of Budgetary 
Control” has been prepared and published in a 
25-page booklet. Copies may be secured at 50c 
each by addressing the Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Southern California. 


eo Be & 


Two valuable mimeographed publications from 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, are 
Library Service in the Baltimore Industrial Area 
During the National Defense Program and Sci- 
ence, Popular Science, and Technical Books for 
Branch Libraries, an annotated list of outstanding 
science books published during 1940. The price 
of the latter publication is 50c. 


eo & & 

The July-August issue of the Horn Book car- 
ries the Newbery and Caldecott acceptance papers 
as well as biographical sketches of the winners, 
Armstrong Sperry and Robert Lawson. Other 
articles of particulas importance to librarians and 
booksellers are those on Laura E. Richards (by 


Anne T. Eaton) and “The Comics and Children’s 
Books” by Louise Seaman Bechtel. 


Se &S & 


Libraries may obtain free copies of the Bihbliog- 
raphy on Soil Erosion and Soil and Water Con- 
servation, Miscellaneous Publication #312, by 
sending their requests to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. This bibliog- 
raphy, which was prepared by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, is a useful guide to publications and 
periodical articles dealing with the conservation 
programs of the Federal and State agencies. 


eo &S & 


The Legist: news-letter of the Law Library 
Association of Greater New York published (in 
mimeographed form) a Proposed list of subject- 
headings relating to war, as a supplement to its 
June issue. There is a twenty-five cent charge to 
non-members. Address requests, stamps enclosed, 
to: The Legist, Room 932, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 

eC BS & 

Duplicate scrapbooks of library booklists, an- 
nual reports, and handbooks, prepared for the 
1940 Wilson Library Publicity Honor Roll, are 
now on file in the Public Relations office at A.L.A. 
headquarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. They may be borrowed on request for cost 
of transportation. 

The complete 1940 Honor Roll is still intact, 
and will be lent for exhibit to library groups on 
application to Marie D. Loizeaux, The H. W. 
Wilson Company. The 1941 Wilson Library Pub, 
licity Honor Roll is also available for exhibit, 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed to Louis 
Shores, Peabody School, Nashville, Tenn.] 


Records of Progress 


1921 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR pre- 
pared under the editorial direction of Walter Yust. 
Chicago, Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 1941. 
748p. $10 


NEW INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK, a compen- 
dium of the world’s progress for the year 1940; 
editor, Charles Earle Funk; associate editors, Ron- 
ald Stuart Kain, Philip Coan, Mamie Harmon. 
N.Y., Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1941. 819p. 
$6.25 


AMERICANA ANNUAL, an encyclopedia of cur- 
rent events, 1941; editor, A. H. McDannald; as- 
sistant editors, J. B. McDonnell, John J. Smith. 
Chicago, Americana Corporation, 1941. 786p. 
$8-11 

The 1941 editions of the three leading encyclo- 
pedia supplements follow true to the forms which 
they now have established. Each in its own way 
undertakes to keep the reader (not the encyclo- 
pedia) up-to-date 4 a summary of the happenings 
since the encyclopedia and its last supplement 
were released. Judged as encyclopedia supple- 
ments any final evaluation must be based on a 
belief or a disbelief in the annual as the best 
method of ‘keeping up-to-date’ a work which 
once issued can never again be up-to-date. But 
judged as independent yearbooks their contribu- 
tions to reference are considerable. 


The youngest and most attractive in format and 
style is the Britannica. Among its contributors 
are over 500 authorities and the editor has had as 
library consultants three of America’s foremost 
reference librarians. The range of subjects is 
wide, and especially careful attention has been 
paid to the war and its effect on almost all human 
activities. For example, the advertising article re- 
produces newspapers’ full page spreads paid for 
by the “America First Committee” and the ‘“Com- 
mittee To Defend America By Aiding the Allies.” 
There is a good article on the European war, and 
numerous short sketches of military and political 
leaders that lean backward so far in their attempts 
to display no bias that at times these sketches 
seem almost naive. The article on Gamelin ac- 
cepts his incompetence as a major cause for French 
defeat, but gives no hint that another interpreta- 
tion blames treachery on Gamelin's general staff, 
if not on Weygand himself. The Chamberlain 
obituary is puerile. Biographical summaries of 
other great leaders are cursory even though in 
some instances 1940 proved to be a dramatic year. 
The President's year is described colorlessly, but 
on the whole impartially, in view of the heated 
election campaign. Certainly, the Britannica is 
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free from bias in that most dangerous of all inter- 
pretations which reveals whether one considers the 
Nazis or the Bolsheviks the lesser of two evils. 

The page make-up is striking and inviting. 
Bleed photos, “change-of-pace” type, maps, charts, 
tables, and the cumulative index contribute to 
high referability. Except for the high price this is 
easily the first choice yearbook. 

The New International is the oldest and least 
attractive in appearance but the articles are schol- 
arly, full, and packed with detail. Its article on 
the European war is the best of the three, in my 
opinion, and its treatment of nations, individuals, 
and events relating to the world struggle make the 
best reading for those who follow each move with 
attention. There are quantities and quantities of 
fact and data on a great variety of 1940 happen- 
ings if you have the courage to dig into solid 
pages of print that at first glance are not too in- 
viting. Lack of an index is partially compensated 
for by a generous inclusion of cross references. 
Many plates and a few ink maps break up the 
monotony of a dull format. But for facts in 
quantity and in quality this is the best yearbook. 


The Americana falls between a brilliant format 
and a solid content with a well-balanced annual. 
Much could still be done to improve its format 
and it does not quite match the New International 
in information. Space forbids a detailed compari- 
son on the numerous topics checked. But the 
Americana pioneered in the cumulative index 
among yearbooks and as the second ten-year cycle 
nears completion the two decennial indexes pro- 
vide a guide to fact-finders for trends and events 
between the two world wars. 


Notable features are the day-by-day chronologies 
for large -subjects, the many plates, the fly-leaf 
world map, good articles on World Politics, the 
Defense Policy of the United States, and Motion 
Pictures, among others. Careful editing places the 
Americana high among the yearbooks of an event- 
ful year. 

Most libraries will want all three of these 
superior annual summaries. But for the small, 
popular library that can afford only one, Britannica 
at a price below the list should be the choice. 


Petroleum Cyclopedia 


Done IN Ot, the cavalcade of the petroleum 
industry from a practical, economic, and financial 
standpoint. By David D. Leven; photography by 
Robert Yarnell Richie. N.Y., The Ranger Press, 
Inc., 1941. 1084p. $10 

Scope: production, distribution, financing of oil 

Arranged: classified, with index 

With the history of the world likely to be writ- 
ten in oil during the next few eventful years no 
more timely reference tool could possibly have 
made its appearance. 
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In 45 chapters and an appendix, a complete pic- 
ture of the oil industry is presented. The first 
section contains excellent reference chapters on the 
major oil field operations by states, the interna- 
tional oil situation with special reference to the 
Mexican expropriations and the war, and an over- 
view of production and distribution methods. 

In succeeding sections finding, producing, trans- 
porting, refining, marketing, and financing are de- 
tailed. There are good chapters on the petroleum 
sciences, drilling operations, costs and valuations, 
natural gas, investments, royalties, conservation, 
taxes. The appendix includes two fine reference 
features—lease and deed forms, and a glossary of 
terms. Some 26 photographs, 22 maps, 29 graphic 
illustrations, 7 charts, and 108 tables supplement 
the text. 

An essential reference tool in all technical li- 
braries and in all general libraries serving science 
and technology. 


Guide to Educational Research 


A GumpE TO RESEARCH IN EDUCATION. By 
Emil Greenberg. New York University Bookstore, 
18 Washington Place, c.1941. 44p. 50c 


Scope: 37 essential sources functionally arranged 


As in the previous bibliographic venture, Social 
Science References, Mr. Greenberg's functional ap- 
proach is significant. Those of us who have de- 
voted many years to aiding educational research 
may quarrel with the inclusions and object to the 
omissions. But that is unimportant, because we 
are perfectly free to make up our own list. What 
is important is the bibliographic method—human, 
related to the education student’s immediate needs, 
and amazingly simple. For once a bibliographer 
has permitted himself to work with elementary 
tools the way a beginner works with them and 
that means eclectic bibliography at its best. 

Here are 37 classified tools. Each class is pre- 
ceeded by a frank overview of the individual 
items’ comparative places in the approaching in- 
vestigation. Each tool has a supplementary, indi- 
vidual, and clear annotation. Perhaps some of the 
best tools have been omitted. Perhaps educational 
biography is weak and institutional directory over 
emphasized. Possibly such volumes as Woelfel’s 
Molders of the American Mind are “loaded” and 
should be read warily, if not actually subjected to 
a propaganda analysis test. The fact remains that 
here are actual titles found useful frequently in 
one educational library, and that is different from 
and far more important than the armchair list 
compiled by one who believes certain titles “ought 
to be” significant to the educational student. 

Among the other things I like, are mention of 
the section in Lincoln Library on education which 
I have used again and again in educational refer- 
ence work, and the good full list of lists of disser- 
tations. 


An important tool for education libraries and 
students. 
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Business Form 


THE SECRETARY'S HANDBOOK, a manual of cor- 
rect usage; 6th ed. By Sarah Augusta Taintor and 
Kate M. Monro. N.Y., Macmillan, 1941. 540p. 
$2.50 

Scope: guide to good form in business communication 

Arranged: part one, rules; part two, examples 


Since 1929, demand has created six editions of 
this exemplary handbook. Although it is dedi- 
cated “To the Secretaries of America” by an Eng- 
lish teacher and an administrative assistant in two 
of New York’s high schools, it is used by a far 
wider reading public. It is indeed one of the 
basic reference books in all libraries, and this new 
edition with its increased attention to telegrams 
and cables, filing material, and miscellaneous bits 
of information is almost certain to find its way to 
newer and larger groups of users. As in previous 
editions, the multitude of examples of letters, 
resolutions, minutes, invitations, regrets, reports, 
inscriptions, and all of the other forms needed at 
one time or another in the business world, will 
serve as models for original undertakings. Still 
recommended among the first handbook purchases 
for any library. 


For the Stage Technician 


A StaGe Crew HaANbBOOoK. By Sol Cornberg 
and Emanuel L. Gebauer; drawings by Jack For- 
man. N.Y., Harper, c.1941. 265p. $3 

Scope: guide to the technical processes of the stage 

Arranged: classified, with glossary, bibliography, and 

index 

The technical director of the Cleveland Play- 
house and the dramatic director in Cleveland's 
John Hay High School have collaborated to pro- 
duce a reference tool of indispensable value to 
both the beginning and advanced stage technician. 
In successive chapters, following a good introduc- 
tion to the theater, methods and materials of car- 
penters, painters, property men, effects men, elec- 
tricians, flymen, directors, and designers are ex- 
plained. A helpful method of italicizing and 
explaining each technical term the first time it is 
used insures readability for the novice. Numerous 
diagrams and charts extend the careful verbal ex- 
planations. A splendid reference tool for school, 
public, and college libraries. 


U.S. Coat of Arms 


THE AMERICAN CHALLENGE as reflected in a 
study of the coat of arms of the United States of 
America. By William Holmes Cobb. Beverly 
Hills, California, Author, 1940. 31p. 50c, 3 for $1 


In succession, the history and various parts— 
crest, star, arms, eagle, escutcheon, colors, scroll, 
olive branch, bundle of arrows, great seal—are 
discussed and explained. Especially recommended 
for library reference. 
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Evans’ American Bibliography 


Peter Smith announces that he is reprinting 
Charles Evans’ AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY, 12 vol- 
umes; list price for a complete set $200; odd 
volumes, $20 each. Three volumes will be ready 
early in October, three more by the end of the 
year, and the remaining volumes during the early 
months of 1942. Once again bibliographers and 
librarians are indebted to the National Bibliophile 
Service. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered in the li- 
braries in which they were asked. If you can an- 
swer them or if you have “fugitives” of your own, 
write to Louis Shores, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Answered 


82. Margaret C. Schindler, reference librarian, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, refers to Annual Register for 
1842, which contains the following about John Fran- 
cis, who made an attempt on Queen Victoria's life 
on May 30. (He was then 19 years old.) On p. 98: 

He is dark, good-looking, with rather a placid 
and agreeable countenance, than otherwise; about 
five feet five inches in height, stout and well- 
proportioned ; and he was respectably dressed in a 
dark frock coat, and dark checkered trousers. He 
had lately lodged with Mr. Foster, a tailor in 
Great Titchfield-street; and had worked as a jour- 
nmeyman carpenter. On Monday week, however, he 
engaged a shop and parlour in Mortimer-street, 
and set up as a tobacconist; and the same night 
he robbed Elam, a fellow-lodger of 51. 10s., 
which he cooly gave up to his landlord, on being 
taxed with the robbery. The latter told him never 
to return; and he had since lodged at a coffee 
shop in Oxford-street. The accounts as to his past 
life differ, some representing him as more irregular 
in his courses than others, but no one seems to 
have suspected him of ferocity, and searches at his 
lodgings and his father’s house elicited nothing 
which would show that he had any political mo- 
tives, or any confederates. 
At his trial, it was established that he was the 
same person who was seen to present a pistol at the 
queen's carriage the day before. He drew it back, 
however, and presently exclaimed, ‘I wish I had 


done it."’ 
Ruth C. Hohrm, librarian, High School, Quincy, 
Ill., ‘“If the question concerning the poem Dawn has 


not yet been answered it may be useful to know that 
part of the information needed is to be found in the 
acknowledgments preface to the poetry collection, 
Magic Casements, comp. by Carhart and McGhee. 
88. From the Norman Williams Public Library, Wood- 
stock, Vt. 
Bartlstt’s Familiar Quotations, p. 472, footnote: the 
United States—bounded on the north by the Awrora 
Borealis, on the south by the procession of the equi- 
noxes. on the east by the primeval chaos, and on the 
west by the day of judgment. John Fiske [1892- 
1901} Boundary the United States. 


New 


90. Myrta Thomas Carper, librarian, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, Georgia. 
Who knows what lips were kissed at Zarechor? 
91. Anna M. Fallon, Mercersburg Academy, Mercers- 
burg, Pa. 
Till all is ours that sages taught 
That poets sang, or heroes wrought. 


Who is the author and from what do these lines 
come? 
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92. Rita Berkery, Grolier Information Service, New York. 
In a little sod house the government claimed f 

There lived an old bachelor and Pete was his 

name. 

These lines presumably come from a 
“How Peter's Prayer was Answered,” probably an 
American poem about 50 years old oes anyone 
know the poet and where the poem can be located? 

93. Letitia Ferguson, Kanawha County Public Library, 
Charleston, W.Va. 

May the shamrock never leave the rose. 
What is the origin of this quotation? 

94. Mrs. Lillian Cawthon, Main Street School Library, 

Union, S.C. 
Wanted: a short life sketch of Marshall Johnson, Jr., 
American artist, who painted ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ con- 
taining information in addition to following: born 
Boston, May 13, 1850; studied Lowell Art Institu- 
tion, member Boston Art Club; painted a number of 
marine scenes. 

95. Doris Fickel, reference librarian, 
Public Library, Washington. 
When was the use of cum laude, magna cum laude, 
summa cum laude, begun; where, and if possible, by 
whom? 

96. Florence Riman, University of Toledo Library, 

Can you help us locate the name of the author and 
the title of the poem which concerns the “Old, old 
lady, and the boy with the twisted knee’’? 

97. pas. T. L. Lawrence, Public Library, Fort Worth, 

exas. 

Why was Bach’s B Minor Mass written in Latin, 

he being the organist, at the time, in the Lutheran 

Church in Leipzig? And, also, was this Mass first 

used by Bach, if not, where was it first used? 
Asked by a prominent musician who has asked other 
musicians without success. 


98. Almere L. Scott, Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin. 
We have a request for the story of Rip Van Winkle 
in verse. It appeared in a book for children about 
fifty years ago. 
99. Almere L. Scott, also wants the Scotch poem 
Namin o’ the Bairn 


m entitled, 


Bellingham Bay 


LIBRARY’S ROLE IN THE 
CURRICULUM 


(Continued from page 61) 


required and optional readings and helped to 
select interesting examples of books, magazines 
and pamphlets used in each course. Among the 
books were included special dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias in the field of the subject illustrated. 
Text books or syllabi used in the course were also 
displayed. 

In the case of the non-curricular reading, no 
special devices were used outside aside from those 
usually employed to call the students’ attention to, 
and to stimulate their interest in, library materials 
of special or current importance: a rack with 
books having a wide appeal; reading lists in spe- 
cial binders; an announcement of a popular and 
educational radio broadcast with appropriate read- 
ing references. There was also a sign calling atten- 
tion to one of the series of regular exhibits—a 
“Book Week’ display at the other end of the room. 


The exhibit was not planned to be pretentious, 
and it certainly was not as thorough and elaborate 
as it might have been if time and facilities had 
been more adequate. Nevertheless, visitors to the 
conference as well as members of the local staff— 
both teachers and librarians showed considerable 
interest in this type of analysis of the library's 
place in the curriculum. 











SECTION 


Conference Activities 


4 ew program and exhibits at Boston in June 
were planned for all three groups interested 
in work with children and young people by the 
respective chairmen as a unified whole around the 
theme ‘America South—-and North.” Room 409 
of the Statler Hotel was gay with Latin American 
books, paintings, and native handicrafts, making 
an attractive social center. All the local hospi- 
tality for the three groups was also planned co- 
operatively to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
menus and entertaining. Lucy Bell of the Salem 
State Teachers College Library and her efficient 
committees of school librarians represented this 
section. Their careful preparations contributed 
largely to the success of the events. 


Of the school library meetings one of the most 
colorful was the tea at Brookline High School in 
that nearby suburb, where the New England 
School Libraries Association entertained for the 
visitors. A program was presented there by the 
librarian, Caroline Siebens, her principal, and the 
students of the school who are known locally for 
their outstanding book reviews and radio broad- 
casts. Following this entertainment an opportun- 
ity was given for inspecting the large informal 
library on the first floor, with members of the li- 
brary club explaining its traditions. The festivi- 
ties closed with tea under the trees in the court- 
yard. 


The school library banquet, on Saturday eve- 
ning, was also in Brookline. Louise Andrews 
Kent, the novelist, talked informally on “Boston 
Around the Frog Pond,” with the result that 
school librarians might be found, any day there- 
after, quite at home on the swan boats in the 
Boston Public Gardens. Dr. Alonzo Grace, Com- 
missioner of Education of Connecticut, discussed 
the challenging topic, ‘Education and National 
Defense,” stressing the part school librarians might 
take in the national program. 

At the business meeting Saturday afternoon it 
was voted that any member who had paid section 
dues in advance of 1941 might have them returned 
to him, if he so requested previous to January 1, 
1942 (Margaret Glassey of Ralph Emerson Junior 
High School, West Los Angeles, California, is the 





{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People of the 
American Library Association. All school librarians are 
invited to utilize this department for the discussion of 
their problems. ey suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps. c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New York City.] 
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treasurer). Edith Titcomb, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, San Jose, California, becomes 
the new chairman, and Miriam Snow, Campus 
School, Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Wash., was chosen the new di- 
rector. Following this, Nance Stauffer of the 
Washington, D.C., Public Library, reported on 
her findings in a study of vocational fiction for 
the junior high school reader. She discovered that 
children often glean more information from a 
story than adults have suspected. She found, too, 
that the book choices made by children in this 
field were not always similar to those made by the 
librarians themselves. A number of points were 
raised by this study which can be answered only 
through further research. 


“Beantown” Breakfast 


The school library supervisors’ group arose 
early on Monday morning for a New England 
breakfast at the Women’s Republican Club in an 
old mansion on Beacon Hill. E. Louise Jones, of 
the Massachusetts Library Commission, was the 
local hostess. The speaker, Dr. Howard LeSourd, 
Dean of Boston University Graduate School, told 
of the activities of the Institute of Oral and 
Visual Education which is at present sponsoring 
recorded radio programs for use by schools. 

The private school librarians met for luncheon 
and heard Lawrence P. Heyl, associate librarian of 
Princeton University, discuss reading guidance and 
instruction necessary in the preparatory school to 
encourage potential college students to make better 
use of their reading opportunities. He discussed 
the need for better testing of elementary library 
techniques and better means of guiding methodical 
reading habits. 

The joint program ‘America South’” on Monday 
afternoon featured Latin American literature and 
music. Delia Goetz, herself an author of several! 
children’s books on South America, talked on 
selecting representative titles about the countries 
to the south. Concha Romera James talked on 
books by Latin American writers, some of which 
might be used in Spanish classes. The Groupo 
Incaico, three guitarists from Peru, sang groups of 
Indian and cowboy songs, appearing each time in 
colorful costumes appropriate to the folk music. 

The most significant meeting, however, was the 
one Saturday morning where the three groups met 
jointly and conducted their business meetings in 
rotation while discussing and organizing the Divi- 
sion of Lii.raries for Children and Young People. 
A detailea report is given elsewhere, but school 
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librarians will notice with interest that school. and 
public librarians share all common problems 
through the division, but retain all distinctive ac- 
tivities peculiar to each group through the section 
organizations. For this reason the divisional name 
reflects the common goal—libraries for children 
and young people—while the names of the sec- 
tions specify the individual field of activity with 
which each is concerned, as school libraries or 
public libraries. 
ALTHEA M. CurRIN 
Chairman 1940-41 


A New A.L.A. Committee 


A subcommittee of the A.L.A. Subscription 
Books Committee has been appointed to evaluate 
commercial services which index and sometimes 
distribute free and inexpensive material of interest 
to schools. School librarians are asked to suggest 
titles for possible evaluation by the Committee to 
the chairman, D. Genevieve Dixon, assistant li- 
brarian, New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois. Notice of reports as included in 
future issues of the Subscription Books Bulletin 
will be noted in this section, to be referred to by 
school librarians. 


School Libraries Under Fire 


Because many American school librarians will 
be interested in the effect of the Battle of Britain 
upon brother librarians in England, the following 
editorial in the Library Association Record, Janu- 
ary 1941, should prove interesting. Its title was 
“School Libraries and the War.” 


Education today is faced with the task of building for 
the purposes of the future peace the generation which 
is growing up under the conditions of the present war. 
To that task these unique conditions have added the 
practical problems of everyday administration when cities 
of the country have become the front line of battle and 
the main objectives of the enemy's offensive. The prac- 
tical problems are of immense complexity, and any 
moment of day or night may add to them. The sudden 
descent of a bomb may halve the working space of a 
school. The blackout shortens the hours devoted to 
learning. Sirens interrupt what little time is left and 
thrust teachers and pupils into the still narrower con- 
fines of shelters which are ill-lighted (if they are lighted 
at all), ill-equipped for the purpose of education and as 
intolerably hot in summer as they are intolerably cold in 
winter. The teachers themselves feel that, as members 
of a reserved occupation, their duty is to serve in the 
Civilian Defense; the A.R.P. duties of the night do not 
improve the quality of the morning's lessons. The school 
librarian, whose normal activities are in almost all cases 
confined to the lucid intervals of a whirl of class- 
teaching, now finds that the time available for library 
work is shortened by the blackout, and his energies 
lessened by the call of Civil Defense. In addition, the 
same blackout deprives him of pupil assistants who in 
normal times take some of the routine work from his 
shoulders. 


Yet it would be wrong to assume that the war and 
its upheavals have brought no compensations for the 
evils which it forces upon education. The dangers of 
night bombing have bred a spirit of courage and endur- 
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ance which is an educational asset rather than a liability. 
The blackout which shortens the period of class teaching 
lengthens the time for reading and increases the demand 
for books in proportion as it decreases the opportunities 
for visiting the cinema. The anxieties of wartime dis- 
tract the mind but they also demand a means of relax- 
ation and relief from these distractions. Thus the exi- 
gencies of war have presented to school libraries an 
opportunity such as they may never meet again. From 
all quarters of the School Libraries Section come reports 
of increased demand for books. They are not always 
demands for good books, but the urge to read is there. 
Thrown back upon their own resources for entertainment, 
the schoolboy and schoolgirl are looking increasingly to 
literature as a source of pleasure. This is the school 
librarian’s opportunity. The pity is that this war which 
gives him the opportunity is at the same time reducing 
his means of utilizing it. 


The opportunity lies in the urge towards reading 
which the war and the blackout have created. It is the 
school librarian’s job to provide the means which will 
satisfy it and see that it develops into an urge towards 
good reading. If the books which take the place of the 
weekly visit to the cinema are made of no better stuff 
than most of the films themselves, then school librarians 
will have lost their opportunity: what is the school 
librarian’s opportunity is also the opportunity of the 
twopenny libraries. Books must keep in remembrance all 
the higher amenities of peace which war has taken 
away. If Shakespeare is driven from the stage for 
awhile, he must live in our libraries. A generation 
which may never know at firsthand the delights of a 
concert or a play must get from books that attitude of 
mind which will enjoy such things. As long as reading 
keeps the imagination awake and receptive, the arts of 
peace will not be forgotten. That broadening of the 
mind which comes from foreign travel must now come 
from the impact of literature. 


These are the manifest functions of the school library 
in times of war. But its influence goes deeper. The 
children of the war will be the men and women who 
will make or mar the peace. That is why it is of such 
imperative importance that they should learn to love 
good books. Their reading must not be merely recre- 
ative, but creative. The problems with which the peace 
will confront them will demand a fresh and vigorous 
attack of ruthless thinking and daring imagination. 
Their fathers and instructors cannot prophesy what the 
problems will be, but they can say that the means of 
solving all human problems has always been and always 
will be the human intellect disciplined in sound thinking 
and grounded in sound learning. The provision of the 
means to these ends has perhaps a greater urgency than 
in any previous war. For, as Lord Halifax has said, 
this is a conflict between youth and youth, between 
youth educated to the ideals of a responsible liberty and 
youth distorted for the purposes of a fanatical tyrrany 
which forces every human activity into the single channel 
of a corrupt state. The peace will prove whether our 
schools, and with them our school libraries, have been 
worthy of their high mission. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
CONFERENCE 


An Open Conference on School Libraries will 
be held at the Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
on Friday and Saturday, October 10th and 11th, 
1941. The general theme of the Open Conference 
will be: “The School Library as a Background for 
College Experience.” The conference is under the 
joint sponsorship of the Library Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board and the New England 
School Library Association. 








For County Librarians 
By Maud E. Grill * 


wb eye County and Regional Libraries Section is 
now a part of the new A.L.A. Library Ex- 
tension Division, the other section of the Division 
being the League of Library Commissions. This 
action was voted by the County and Regional li- 
brarians at the business luncheon of the section in 
Boston on June 24 and immediately referred to 
A.L.A. Council, which granted approval. There 
yet remains the necessity of coordinating the sec- 
tion’s proposed constitution with the new A.L.A. 
constitution and the election of officers for the 
new division. During the discussion of the action 
by the County and Regional section, it was em- 
phasized that the Library Extension Division 
would welcome the affiliation with it of all types 
of library extension workers not only county, re- 
gional, and state commission agencies, but also 
university extension librarians, state supervisors of 
school libraries, supervisors of institutional librar- 
ies, etc. 


New County and Regional Libraries Section 
officers are: Maud E. Grill, Jackson, Michigan 
Chairman; Hazel D. Laing, Marionette, Wiscon- 
sin, Secretary-Treasurer; and three directors: Eliza- 
beth Turner, Versailles, Kentucky; Mrs. James G. 
Baird, Webster Parrish, Minton, Louisiana; and 
Clara Dills, San Mateo, California. 


Ralph Shaw, librarian of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Library, reported to the County 
and Regional Librarians business meeting in Bos- 
ton that packets of low cost pamphlet material de- 
signed to aid the discussion program of the De- 
partment on the subject of Dangers to Democracy 
were in preparation and would soon be ready for 
distribution to State Agricultural Extension Agen- 
cies. Mr. Shaw advised rural library workers to 
watch for further information on the development 
of this program. 


Around the table comments from Boston: The 
“For County Libraries” column is the first thing I 
read. . . We have the greatest difficulty in getting 
adequate information for our library students as 
to what county libraries are doing. . . We need 
to get better and more county library statistics. . . 
Let's not have any more eight o'clock meetings. . . 





__* Librarian, Jackson County Library, Jackson, Mich- 
igan. This department is sponsored by the County and 
egional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Grill is chairman. 


It was quite worth the effort, regardless of the 


time. 
| i 


The Boston Clinic meetings received fine attend- 
ance for four mornings on the subject, “Ways to 
Enlist the Aid of Non-Professionals in the Com- 
munity,” in spite of heat, early morning showers, 
and no-early - breakfasts-in-hotels-on-Sunday - morn- 
ings. This column hopes to give fuller treatment 
to the clinics in latter issues. 


In August, Michigan held its second series of 
institutes for rural library workers. This 1941 
series offered three separate institutes: the first at 
Waldenwoods, Hartland, July 31 to Aug. 3; the 
second at Camp Shaw, Chatham, Aug. 5-7; the 
third at Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Aug. 11-14. The general topic 
was: How Can the Rural Library Increase its So- 
cial Contribution? Lectures by nationally known 
speakers were furnished through the cooperation 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
under the leadership of A. Drummond Jones, of 
the Division of Program Planning for the Depart- 
ment. The lectures were followed by discussions 
in small groups led by institute members, and by 
book and library technique clinics led by Michi- 
gan librarians assisted by Nora Beust, specialist in 
School Libraries for the Library Division of the 
United States Office of Education. 

These yearly rural library institutes in Michigan 
are the outgrowth of several years of planning 
and study on the part of the Michigan Library 
Association Committee on In-Service Training for 
Librarians, and have developed under the leader- 
ship of Loleta Dawson Fyan, formerly librarian of 
the Wayne County, Michigan, Library and now 
Librarian of the Michigan State Library. 


Elizabeth Turner has made a collection of skits 
on county library problems as the result of re- 
quests for such material to use for the Boston 
clinics held by this section. One of these, “The 
County Librarian and the New County Library 
Association Chairman,” was very successfully pre- 
sented at the opening session of the June 21st 
clinic. Due to the labor of production, no further 
skit presentations were possible but the following 
manuscripts are available upon request to this 
department: Country Style; After Effects; Library 
Institute; The County Librarian and the Volunteer 
Custodian; The County Librarian and the County 
Library Board. 
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The Special Librarian 


AN ADVERTISING AGENCY LIBRARY 


By DELPHINE V. HUMPHREY * 





McCANN-ERICKSON LIBRARY 
New York City 


EW special libraries have the peculiar prob- 
lems that confront the special library of the 
large advertising agency. The interests of an 
organization of this kind are made up of the 
varied interests of its clients and prospective 
clients. These may be engaged in businesses as 
far apart as the manufacture of automobiles and 
the baking of biscuits. They may include banks, 
proprietary medicine companies, rug manufac- 
turers, canners of food products, petroleum re- 
finers, makers of radios, dog foods, cigarettes, 
and distillers of choice whiskeys. 
Obviously, therefore, it is necessary for the 
advertising agency library to be in a position to 


* Librarian, McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York City. 


{Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to the Editor of ‘“The Special Librarian’’: 
Mary P. McLean, Librarian, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 22 East 40th Street, New York, New York.] 


deal with a wide range of subjects in widely 
diversified fields. Its staff must be both versatile 
and adaptable and serve not only the agency's 
own personnel but the client’s personnel as well— 
thus doing its share to promote favorable client- 
agency relationships. 

Such were the facts which confronted McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., when in 1924 it decided to estab- 
lish its first special library in the New York 
office. Since that date not only has the New 
York office library proved its usefulness, but li- 
braries have also been established in the San 
Francisco, Chicago, and Cleveland offices of the 
company. 

The New York library staff at present consists 
of three librarians, two assistants, and a part-time 
stenographer. 

The majority of the 2,000 books are of the 
reference variety—‘“Who’s Who” books, encyclo- 

(Continued on page 83) 











H?*"rY Birthday Juniors! 


Boston was a gala conference and the JMRT 
celebrated its birthday throughout the week. The 
lusty infant that was born 

in New Haven in 1931 


ee ee has grown in professional 

ie" = ‘4, stature until its god-mother 

a 1s t|s , > Maria V. Leavitt was 

feos Stef, amazed at its size and ac- 
code ta wet! complishments. 


Y, With our growing up 

id | 4 _ D>) came the problem of the 

= final reading and vote on 
our constitution to thus 
fulfill our part in the third 
reorganization of the ALA. The full text of the 
new constitution appears in this issue of the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin. The officers and executive 
board are cognizant that with the years changes 
may be necessary. For the present they hope all 
members will cooperate to assist in placing the 
Round Table on a working basis. If and when 
there are suggestions these may be presented in 
writing to the Secretary-Treasurer in accordance 
with our new constitution and by-laws. 

Some of the members may wonder about Article 
IX of the By-Laws—to clarify this article I quote 
from the ALA Constitution—Article 5. Chapters: 

Sec. 1. State, provincial, territorial, or regional 
chapters of the American Library Association may be 
established by the Council at the written request of 
ten members of the Association residing in the territory 
within which the chapter is desired. 

A chapter may adopt its own constitution and by-laws, 
subject to the approval of the Council. 

A chapter may admit members who are not members 
of the Association. 

A member of the American Library Association who 
is also a member of more than one state or territorial 
chapter shall be accredited only to the chapter in the 
state in which he resides. 

Local chapters may be authorized by the Council, but 
such chapters shall not have representation in the 
Council. 

A chapter may be dissolved by the Council and shall 
be dissolved if the chapter becomes imactive or the 
membership becomes less than the required minimum. 

At our re-organization meeting Irene Fetty pre- 
sented a motion that will, when worked out by 
the committee, define in detail the terms of office 
of Executive Board members in Article V, Sec- 
tion I, of the JMRT By-Laws. 


The Open House held on Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday and Monday afternoons at the Statler 
created a welcome interlude in the hectic rush of 
meetings. Several state groups played host during 
the week as their contribution to the social life of 
all members. Here at “Open House” one met 
outstanding Friends of the JMRT, well-known 
Juniors, and many new members experiencing the 
thrill of their first American Library Association 
meeting. 

* Junior Members are invited to contribute to this 
section. Correspondence and _ contributions should 
sent to Hazel Kirk Levins, ‘‘Co-ordinator,’’ Free Public 
Library, East Orange, New Jersey. 


Junior Librarians Section’ 


The Local Committee gave a grand performance 
of “The Old Order Balketh, or, You Can't 
Streamline Us.” This “lurch into the field of 
drama” marked our Boston colleagues as real 
troupers. 

May I present our new officers for the year 
1941-42. 


Harry R. STRITMAN, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Public Library, Chairman. 


Minnesota JMRT; State 
Chairman 1939-40; Minnesota 
Library Association, Chairman 
Constitution Committee 1938- 
40; Council 1939-40; Plan- 
ning Committee 1939; Activi- 
ties Committee 1940; Chair- 
man JMRT Constitution Com- 
mittee 1940; Paper, ‘‘Books— 
their value in training camp 
morale,’’ Midwinter ALA Con- 
ference, 1940; ALA Fellowship 
1940-41. 





MARGARET W. AYRAULT, Library of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Secretary-Treasurer. 


Baltimore JMRT: Member 
of committee to compile Cum- 
ulative Index to first five Cata- 
logers’ and Classifiers’ Year- 
books 1936; Member Booklist 
Forum Editorial Committee 
iSor- 38; Chairman Nominat- 

Committee 1938; Maryland 
Li tary Association: Member 
of committee to compile a di- 
rectory of Maryland libraries 
1937; Chairman New York 
Metropolitan Group JMRT 

0 





MARION TERHUNE, Free Public Library, Paterson, 
New Jersey, Member of the Executive Board. 


New Jersey JMRT, Member 
Union Catalog Committee 
1936-40; Member Pilgrimage 
Committee 1938-39; Passaic 
county 5 Saas 1938; Mem- 

ominating Committee 
1938-39; Chairman JM Certi- 
fication Committee 1939-41; 
Secretary-Treasurer 1939-40 ; 
Article * J ooo Pil ~—_ ; 
Library Journal , 1939 ; 
Article, ‘“Work Analysis in 
New Jersey Libraries,’" Wilson 
Librar Bulletin, February 
1941; Chairman New Jersey JMRT 1941-42. 


To fill the unexpired term of Gretchen J. Gar- 
rison the retiring Chairman appointed to the Ex- 
ecutive Board: 





TERESA WADE ATKINSON, 
of the Insurance Li- 
brary Association of 
Atlanta, 534 Hurt 
Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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Norma Olin Ireland, Chairman of the Local 
Index Project, wishes to notify the members that 
since the June 30th deadline over 5,000 “Local 
Indexes” have been received. The following states 
have sent in index material since the conference: 
Georgia, Kansas, Arkansas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Kentucky, North Carolina, Iowa, Illinois, 
and New York. With 95% of the states partici- 
pating, Mrs. Ireland hopes that the promised Ala- 
bama, Oklahoma, and Michigan indexes arrive in 
California soon. 

S.0.S. Will the member or visitor who bor- 
rowed the figure of the little Amish boy from the 
JMRT Open House exhibit please return it to 
Edith R. Anthony, Central Library, Westinghouse 
and Electric Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Miss Anthony missed the wee fellow on the 
last day of the conference and hopes some one 
will send him home. 

The Kentucky Juniors have a few copies of the 
Directory of Kentucky Libraries for sale. Any 
one wishing a copy please communicate with An- 
nette Crutcher, Public Library, Louisville, Ky. 
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During 1941-42 this Junior Librarians Section 
will be a news letter edited by the Coordinator 
plus an interview by Dorothy Heiderstadt of the 
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Bethlehem, Pa., Public Library, illustrated by Vir- 
= Feldman of the Westerly, R.I., Public Li- 
rary. 

The Coordinator would appreciate any news 
items or articles the members may choose to send 
in. As a sample of Miss Feldman’s work we pub- 
lish this gay sketch of the Square Dances that 
featured the Boston A.L.A. conference. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE JUNIOR MEMBERS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Passed at Boston, Mass., June 21, 1941 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I 


NAME 


1. The name of this organization shall be Junior 
Members’ Round Table. 


Article II 


PURPOSES 


1. The purposes of this organization shall be (a) to 
help the individual member to orient himself in 
his profession and in its organizations: national, 
state, and local; and (b) to promote a greater 
feeling of responsibility for the development of 
library service and librarianship. 


Article II 


MEMBERSHIP 


i. Membership in the JMRT shall be limited to those 
members of the American Library Association 
who satisfy the requirements specified in these 
By-Laws. 

Article IV 


OFFICERS 


1. The officers of this organization shall be a Chair- 
man, a Chairman-elect who shall serve as Vice 
Chairman, and a Secretary-Treasurer, all of 
whom shall be members in good standing of the 
JMRT. 

Article V 


EXECUTIVE . BOARD 


1. There shall be an Executive Board consisting of the 
elected officers and three (3) additional members 
of the JMRT elected as members-at-large of the 
Executive Board, 





2. The Executive Board shall have general supervision 


of the affairs of the JMRT in the intervals be- 
tween meetings. 

3. The Executive Board shall not contravene the ac- 
tions of the membership-at-large. 

4. A majority shall constitute a quorum of the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Article VI 
COUNCIL 


1. There shall be a Council of the JMRT consisting 
of the Executive Board, the Secretary-Treasurer, 
and state and local chapter chairmen, or their 
proxies. 

2. A majority shall constitute a quorum of the Coun 
cil. 


Article VII 


MEETINGS 


1. The annual meeting of the JMRT shall take place 
during the annual meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association, and in the same locality. 

There shall be a midwinter meeting of the JMRT 
in conjunction with the midwinter meeting of 
the American Library Association. 

3. A quorum for the transaction of official business 
shall consist of forty (40) members in good 
standing of the JMRT. 

4. Robert's Rules of Order, revised, latest edition, 
shall govern all the deliberations of the JMRT. 


Article VIII 


AMENDMENTS 


nN 


1. Amendments to this Constitution shall be proposed 
in writing, and may be instituted by either the 
Executive Board, the Council, the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws, or by any twenty-five 
(25) members in good standing of the JMRT, 
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Amendments may be voted upon only at the annual 
meeting, provided, however, printed notice of 
such amendment has been published in an offi- 
cially designated periodical at least thirty (30) 
days, and no longer than ninety (90) days, be- 
fore presentation of the amendment to vote. 

This Constitution may be amended in either of 
two ways: 

a. By a two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting, a quorum being present, at the 
annual meeting immediately following proper 
notice of such amendment; or 

b. By a majority vote of the entire membership 
to be conducted by mail ballot, if such be 
specified by majority vote of the members 
present at any annual meeting, or requested 
by a one-third minority group. 

By-Laws may be amended by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, a quorum being 
present, at any annual or midwinter meeting of 
the JMRT. 


By-Laws 
Article I 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the JMRT shall be of two (2) 
classes: Individual and Chapter. 

Membership shall be open and available to other- 
wise qualified persons who have not attained the 
age of thirty-five (35) years. 

Annual dues for individual members shall be fifty 
(50) cents. 

Annual dues for chapters shall be three dollars (3) 
for chapters with fifty (50) or less members, 
plus ten (10) cents per individual member in 
excess of fifty. 

Members whose dues are unpaid on March first of 
each year, and who shall continue such delin- 
quency for one (1) month after notice of same 
has been sent, shall be dropped from member- 
ship. Lapsed members may be reinstated upon 
payments of dues for the current year. 


Article II 


CALENDAR 


The conference year of the JMRT shall be from the 
close of one annual conference to the close of 
the next annual conference. 

The fiscal year shall correspond with the conference 
year. 

The membership year shall correspond with the 
calendar year. 


Article III 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


A Nominating Committee of not fewer than three 
(3) members, no one of whom shall be a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, shall be appointed 
by the Chairman at least five (5) months before 
the opening of the next annual meeting, to 
nominate candidates for the offices of Chairman, 
Chairman-elect and for members-at-large of the 
Executive Board. 


All nominees shall be members of the JMRT in 
good standing at the time of nomination. 

The Nominating Committee shall report the names, 
professional addresses, and brief biographical 
notes of nominees to the Secretary-Treasurer not 
later than three (3) months before the opening 
of the next annual meeting of the JMRT. 

The Nominating Committee shall report a slate of 


at least two (2) candidates for each position to 
be filed. 
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Additional nominations may be entered in any elec- 
tion by submitting to the Secretary-Treasurer, not 
later than ten (10) weeks before the opening of 
the next annual meeting of the JMRT, a nomi- 
nating petition containing information specified 
in Section 3 above, to be signed by twenty (20) 
or more members in good standing of the 
JMRT. 

Elections shall be by preferential mail ballot. Bal- 
lots shall be mailed to members in good stand- 
ing two (2) months before the opening of the 
next annual meeting and marked ballots must be 
returned not later than one month before the 
opening of said meeting. 

Results of elections shall be announced at the close 
of each annual meeting whereupon candidates- 
elect shall assume office to serve until the close 
of the next annual meeting. 


In case of death, disability, or resignation of an 
elected officer, the Executive Board may appoint 
a successor, if succession is not otherwise pro- 
vided, to serve until the next regular election. 


Article IV 


Duties OF OFFICERS 


The Chairman shall be the chief executive officer 
of the JMRT and Chairman of the Executive 
Board. He shall appoint all committees as 
needed, or as requested by the Executive Board 
or Council unless method of appointment is 
otherwise specified, and shall exercise general 
supervision over the affairs of the JMRT as out- 
lined in Robert’s Rules of Order, revised. 

The Chairman-elect shall be elected to office, and 
shall assume the responsibilities and perform the 
duties of the Chairman in the event of absence, 
death, disability, or resignation of the Chair- 
man. He shall serve as Chairman during the 
year following his term as Chairman-elect. As 
Chairman-elect, he shall be Chairman of the 
Council. 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall be appointed to office 
by the Chairman for a period of one (1) year 
He shall perform the duties of Secretary-Treasurer 
as outlined in Robert's Rules of Order, revised, 
and act as Secretary to the Council and the 
Executive Board, but shall not have voting privi- 
leges on the Executive Board. 


Article V 


EXECUTIVE BoaRD 


Members-at-large of the Executive Board shall be 
elected for three (3) year terms, one (1) mem- 
ber to be elected each year. Members-at-large in 
office at the time of adoption of this Constitu- 
tion shall continue in office until the expiration 
of their current terms. Members-at-large of the 
Executive Board shall not serve for more than 
one (1) consecutive term. 

Vacancies in the Executive Board shall be filled by 
election of a member by majority vote of the 
Executive Board, to hold office until the next 
regular election, provided succession is not other- 
wise specified. 


Article VI 


CouNCcIL 


The Council of the JMRT shall convene during the 
regular meeting of the JMRT and shall consider 
policies and activities to be recommended to the 
Executive Board for action. 

Individually accredited representatives of state and 
local chapter chairmen shall have the privileges 
accorded regular members of the Council. 
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Article VII 


COMMITTEES 


1. All committees shall be composed of members in 
good standing of the JMRT, who shall serve 
until their successors have taken office, or until 
the Committee is dissolved. 


Standing Committees shall be appointed by the 
Chairman, who shall designate one member as 
committee chairman. Members of Standing Com- 
mittees shall be appointed for two (2) year 
terms, overlapping, so that no more than half 
the membership of any committee shall be re- 
tired in any one year. 

3. Special committees shall be created by the Chair- 
man as needed or upon the request of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, or of the Council. Unless other- 
wise directed by the requesting body, the Chair- 
man shall appoint committee chairmen only: 
committee members to be appointed by the re- 
spective committee chairmen. 

4. Committees shall maintain records of their proceed- 

ings and shall report on their activities at the 

annual meeting, and at such other times as they 
may be directed to do so by the Chairman. 
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Article VIII 


PUBLICATIONS 


1. No publication shall represent itself as being spon- 
sored by the JMRT without the written approval 
of the Executive Board. 


Article IX 


CHAPTERS 


1. Chapters may be established in accordance with the 
provisions of Article V of the By-Laws of the 
American Library Association Constitution. 


Article X 
COMMITMENTS 


1. The JMRT shall not be committed to any obliga- 
tion, action, or statement, by any individual 
member, officer, committee, or other duly consti- 
tuted group, unless such commitment is ap- 
proved in writing by the Executive Board or by 
majority vote of the members present and vot- 


ing, a quorum being present at any regular 
meeting. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


List should be ordered directly from the issuing li- 
braries. Single copies of most lists are free and for these 
a stamped self-addressed envelope should be sent. 

Libraries wishing to have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Betty Adler, chair- 
man. Do mot meglect to inform the Committee as to 
whether the lists are free except for postage or priced. 
This should be plainly marked on the lists sent. 

The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house for 
information on lists available or in progress. — of 
lists, even if not intended for — in the Forum, are 
desired ; please mark such lists clearly ‘‘not available for 
distribution.” 

An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. Unless 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed. 


ALBANY Public lib 
Our City 6p 1941 gratis 


ENOCH PratT free lib 
*Go places with books! ,A set of 2 book lists 
for young people of high school age—1 
compiled for boys, one for girls; 6p ea. 1941 

3c ea.; Sc the set 


*Our neighbors to the South: Venezuela 5p 
1941 3c mimeo 





BOOK LIST FORUM 










Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 21st Street New York 


2 BIBLE QUIZ BOOKS 


Bible drills 





True-and-false tests, quiz programs, 
and games, life- roblem studies, memory verses, 
and reference-finding contests. Kefreshingly dif- 
ferent entertainment. Each book over 130 pages, 
bound in heavy paper covers. Price, each 50c. 
Returnable copies on request. Dept. WB-9. 











The Standard Publishing Co 


8th and Cutter Sts., Cinci Ohio 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Modern Higher | Plane Geometry 


ARTHUR S. WINSOR, PH.D. 

Here is a textbook written with the student uppermost 
in the mind of the author. It includes a proper choice 
and arrangement of the more recent ideas, and gives 
a connected, and comprehensive survey of geometry for 
college students, .25 

FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHNG HOUSE. Boston. 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
— original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE = BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 











*Read-read-read! (A set of 7 book lists for 
children from the second through the eighth 
grades.; 6p ea. 1941 3c ea.; 20c the set 

*To top it all; books for the graduate 8p 1941 
3c ea 


NEWARK public lib 
Hoof beats 1p 1941 
*Speaking in public 1p 1941 
Stories for older girls Ip 1941 
Vacation days 1p 1941 


New YorK MUNICIPAL REFERENCE lib 
Assistant foreman, dept. of sanitation 3p 1941 
inquire mimeo 
*Fireman 5p 1941 20c mimeo 


New York (City). Public lib 
*Interpreting America; rev. from ed. 
7p 1941 3c 


of 1939 


UNITED STATES. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE. 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 
*Orchard erosion control 8p 1941 mimeo 


SOIL 








A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Board of Education Meeting 


t Board of Education for Librarianship met 
in Chicago at the A.L.A. Headquarters, Aug- 
ust 2 and 3. The following were present: Miriam 
D. Tompkins of the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University; Donald Coney, librarian of 
the University of Texas Library, Austin; Charles 
H. Compton, librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library; Helen M. Harris, librarian of the Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn., chairman, and 
Anita M. Hostetter, secretary of the board. 


College and Research Libraries 


A. F. Kuhlman, editor of College and Research 
Libraries retired as editor after the June issue. 
Carl M. White, librarian, University of Illinois 
Library, and Errett Weir McDiarmid, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, will act as 
editor and associate editor beginning with the 
September issue. 


Visiting British Librarian 


Herbert Maurice Cashmore, librarian of the 
Birmingham (England) Public Library, attended 
the 63d Annual Conference of the Association in 
Boston as a representative of the Library Asso- 
ciation and the British government. He addressed 
two general sessions and several group meetings 
of the Association. Following the conference he 
spent a month visiting libraries in the east and 
middle west. 


Awards 


The James Terry White Award, established by 
James E. White in 1937 as a memorial to his 
father, was given to Anne T. Eaton for her book 
Reading with Children. The medal is given an- 
nually for notable, published professional writing 
during the two-year period preceding the annual 
conference. In making the Award Franklin F. 
Hopper, chairman of the Jury on Awards, stated 
that in the judgment of the Jury Miss Eaton’s 
book showed the most creative ability and was 
most imaginatively conceived. 

The Lippincott Award was not made this year. 
At the Council meeting of June 24 the Lippin- 
cott Award was discontinued. The Jury on 
Awards was also discontinued with provision 
that a Committee on Awards be appointed to 
study the whole problem of awards in the library 
profession. 


Registration 


4,266 registrations were recorded at the Boston 
Conference. This figure is the second largest in 
the history of the Association, surpassed only by 
the New York Conference of 1937. Every state 
in the Union and England, Venezuela, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Alberta, and British Columbia 
were represented at this year’s meeting. 


Nominating Committee 


On the recommendation of president-elect 
Charles H. Brown, the Executive Board voted to 
appoint the following as members of the Nomi- 
nating Committee for the year 1941-42, the ap- 
pointments to be effective June 19, 1941: Charles 
H. Compton, chairman, John S. Richards, Lucile 
M. Morsch, John M. Connor, and (Miss) Lesley 
Newton. The recommendations of this committee 
will be published in the December A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin and will be presented to Council at the mid- 
winter meeting of the Association. 


Tennessee Survey 


Survey of Library Personnel and Training 
Agencies in Tennessee by Eleanor M. Witmer, 
librarian of the Teachers College Library, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, was published 
in July. The survey and publication of its re- 
sults were sponsored by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship of the A.L.A. 


Changes in Status of Groups at 
Boston Conference 


Three groups were granted divisional status by 
the A.L.A. Council. The Section for Library 
Work with Children, the School Library Section, 
and the Young Peoples Reading Round Table 
form together the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People, composed of a Public 
Library Section and a School Library Section. The 
Trustees Section was changed to the status of a 
division and the League of Library Commissions 
and the County and Regional Libraries Section 
were combined to form the Library Extension 
Division. 

The Hospital Librarians were granted the status 
of a round table with the name Hospital Libraries 
Round Table. 

The Music Library Association was granted 
affiliation with the A.L.A. 
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New Officers 


The following officers will serve the A.L.A. 
during the year 1941-42. Charles H. Brown, 
president; Keyes D. Metcalf, president-elect, and 
first vice president; Matthew S. Dudgeon, second 
vice president; Rudolph H. Gjelsness, treasurer. 
Lucy E. Fay and Carl M. White were elected to 
the Executive Board. Margaret Jean Clay, B. La- 
mar Johnson, Guy R. Lyle, Blanche Prichard 
McCrum, and Jean Carolyn Roos were elected to 
Council. 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 
AN ADVERTISING AGENCY LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 77) 


pedias, dictionaries, quotation books, etc. A com- 
prehensive collection of books on advertising, 
marketing, and merchandising is also included, 
as well as representative books and directories on 
major industries. 

However, the clippings, pamphlets, reports, 
Government releases, etc., contained in the vertical 
files—some of which are shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph—provide most of the answers to 
the many and varied questions, questions which 
are asked by practically all departments of the 
organization as well as by clients. 

Files of leading magazines and trade papers 
are also maintained. These are kept for varying 
lengths of time, depending on their usefulness, 
but no magazines are kept for more than three 
years with the exception of Advertising and Sell- 
ing, Business Week, National Geographic, Sales 
Management, and bound copies of Printers’ Ink, 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, and Fortune. 

Very often inquiries can be answered by tele- 
phone. However, because adequate space for 
readers has been provided in our new library 
quarters in Rockefeller Center, we prefer when- 
ever possible to have members of the organization 
come to the library to look over the available 
data. When this is not feasible, the material 
requested is sent to the inquirer. 

No article about a special library with diversi- 
fied interests would be complete without an 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to members of 
the Special Libraries Association for their aid 
when particularly puzzling problems present them- 
selves. 


Recent Publications 


The Creation and Development of an Insurance 
Library. Second and Revised Edition, 1941. 

Directory of Microfilm Sources Including Photo- 
stat service. 1941. 


Trade-Names Index, a List with Definitions and 
Sources. 


These may be ordered from the Special Li- 
braries Association, 31 East Tenth Street, New 
York, New York. 
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HOW TO BECOME AN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Bardine. FOURTH revised, large edition. The 
only book to include provisions of the entire NEW 
NATURALIZATION LAW passed last October. 
Price 50c per copy. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 



















RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
YOU 
CANNOT 
BE 
WRONG 
WITH 
RADEMAEKERS 
STANDARD BINDINGS 

















LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


SECOND EDITION 


Edited By 
J. McKEEN CATTELL, JAQUES CATTELL 
and E. E. ROSS 


Contains biographies of those in America who have 
done the most to advance education, whether by 
teaching, writing, research or administration They 
are those to whom daily reference is made in the 
press, from whom all positions of importance are 
filled. It is a work essential to all who have rela- 
tions with those engaged in educational work and 
is necessary to every reference library, 


Over 1,000 pages—Over 17,000 biographies 
RICE $12.00 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Or Two FRENCHMEN 


Vicomte de Mauduit, French writer who has 
been living in England since 1926, author of 
Mimie & Shah, Private Views, The Vicomte in 
the Kitchen, etc. was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment on a charge of publishing a report 
or statement concerning the war “likely to cause 
alarm or despondency.” Mauduit pleaded not 
guilty and reminded the court that Lloyd George 
had written a preface to his last book (You Can’t 
Ration These, on the use of foods that grow on 
the countryside) and had called it a real con- 
tribution to national defence. %& 3% J Denis 
Saurat, head of the French Institute in London, 
returned early this summer from the Belgian 
Congo and the Free French territories in Africa. 
He declared that if De Gaulle had not secured 
French Equatorial Africa last fall, the Congo 
would now have been in German hands, with the 
numerous German settlers in Southwest Africa 
quite ready to start trouble. 








THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








UR granite-backed Yankee ancestors certainly 
did things the hard way. But they seem to 
have surpassed themselves when they studied how 
to soften and raise their voices with the aid of a 
diagram which explained how to arrange head, 
hands, and feet to match the volume of the voice! 

Such explanatory diagrams and directions given 
in old charts, however, are just part of the quaint- 
ness that lies behind a scholarly and interesting 
history of the instruction of speech in America. 
This new book, Oral Interpretation of Literature 
in American Colleges and Universities by Mary 
Margaret Robb, assistant professor of speech in 
one of our colleges, is now in press, scheduled for 
October. 

The author traces the background of modern 
methods of teaching speech from the English elo- 
cutionists of 1760 to the modern speech program 
as it is now found in the average school and col- 
lege curriculum. She covers the methods used in 
teaching oral interpretation of literature, important 
teachers and writers, and major trends in teaching 
speech. Prepared originally as a thesis, the book 
provides much that is instructive and amusing to 
present-day teachers of speech. 

“There is a noticeable dearth of books on the 
history of speech in the United States,” Miss Robb 
states in the preface of Oral Interpretation of Lit- 
erature in American Colleges and Universities. 
“As a result, students and teachers of speech often 
fail to realize that they do have a ‘background’ 
and that the subject did not spring full-grown 
from the mind of a respected teacher or within 
any one college curriculum. Our ‘family history’ 
is long and for the most part honorable.” 


“Acting” Librarian 


Several years have passed since the publication 
of the first popular collection of Book and Library 
Plays, edited by Edith M. Phelps. Since then, new 
plays have been written, some of them by students 


themselves in classes and library clubs, others by | 


libraz.ans and book lovers. All of the plays, how- 
ever, use as their theme the book and the library 

. thus enabling the students themselves to take 
the part of famous characters, personable authors, 
and just plain librarians. 

Seventeen of these new plays make up a second 
collection of Book and Library Plays, also edited 
by Miss Phelps, secretary of The H. W. Wilson 
Company. Written for high school, junior high 
school, grade school and library audiences, the 
lively, fast-moving plays will be ideal to celebrate 
Book Week ...or any other week, for that matter. 


Costumes and scenery can be as simple or as elabo- 
rate as you desire. Two hundred fifty pages are 
planned for the $2.25 book which is now in press. 

P.S. You'll enjoy the hand-drawn illustration 
on the cover, too. 


Time Wasted ? 


How much time and energy is wasted when a 
reader, using one of our periodical indexes, makes 
out a request for a periodical which is not in the 
library? Probably quite a good deal in each li- 
brary in the course of a year. And when that is 
multiplied by thousands of libraries—! 

We have a suggestion for eliminating this 
waste. In the front of each index we can print a 
list of the periodicals indexed with the statement, 
“In the list of indexed periodicals given below 
this library has only the titles checked.” At the 
bottom of each page of the index we can also 
print the following: For list of indexed periodi- 
cals in this library see inside front cover. 

Or we could supply libraries with a placard 
reading as follows: This library has the periodi- 
cals checked on the following list. Consult this 
list before making out your slips. 

Comments and suggestions are in order! 


A Cumulative Problem 


The book which probably attracted the most 
attention at the American Library Association Con- 
ference in Boston wasn't a book at all! It was a 
“dummy” prepared by us to illustrate how large a 
volume the Cumulative Book Index would make 
if it covered a period of eight years instead of the 
customary five. The volume is 14 inches by 19 
inches by 434 inches, and weighs 3014 pounds. 
There are four columns to the page instead of the 
three columns found in the 5-year volumes. 

We made this “dummy” for the purpose of 
calling to the attention of librarians the necessity 
for long-range planning in all of our cumulated 
volumes. There will be a considerable saving of 
time and effort on the part of librarians and re- 
search workers in the future if each cumulated 
volume covers a greater period of time. In a 
search covering forty years, for example, only five 
eight-year volumes of the C.B.I. need be con- 
sulted, as compared to eight 5-year volumes. By 
using a thin but durable paper we can make a 
volume considerably smaller and lighter than this 
dummy; or we can make the cumulation in one 
alphabet but two volumes (A-M, N-Z) 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Are You Sure 


You are able to give new pamphlets 
the consideration they deserve? 


Many more, valuable, current studies 
appear in this form each month 
than can possibly be appraised by 
the average library. 


Since 1932 The Vertical File Service 
Catalog has published a monthly 
descriptive list of between 500-600 
new pamphlets. The 1940 Cumula- 
tion lists and describes 6,072 pam- 
phlets under 2,150 subject headings. 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
spent on research, study, editing, 
etc. in the preparation of these pam- 
phlets, yet 35% of them are de- 
livered without charge and the 
prices of the remaining (see cata- 
log) are nominal. 


In addition to an annotated listing un- 
der subjects, each monthly issue of 
the catalog includes a Title Index 
and Order List. 


All service basis rates for the Vertical 
File Service Catalog, including back 
service have been recently re- 
duced. Write for your new rate 
and—to let it speak for itself ... 
a sample of the Catalog. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 











To help expand the 
library book budget— 


THE 


Public Affairs Library: 


70 timely, authoritative, easy- 
to-read digests of important 
subjects, including: 
Guns, PLANES, AND YOUR POCKETBOOK 
by Rolf Nugent 
Wuat THE New Census MEANS 
by Stuart Chase 


Man MeEEts Jos 
by Philip S. Broughton 


LABOR IN THE DEFENSE CRISIS 
by T. R. Carskadon 


DEFENSE AND THE CONSUMER 
Reap Your LABELS 


CHAIN StorES, Pro AND CON 
by Institute for Consumer Education 


LoAN SHARKS AND THEIR VICTIMS 
by William Trufant Foster 


COOPERATIVES IN THE U. S. 
CrepIt UNIONS—THE PEoPLE’s BANKS 
by Maxwell S. Stewart 


Wuo Can Arrorp HEALTH? 
by Beulah Amidon 
Wuat MAKES CRIME? 
by Winthrop D. Lane 
THIS PROBLEM OF Foop 
by Jennie I. Rountree 
and many others—new titles 
published monthly. 


Send $5 today for the PUBLIC AF- 
FAIRS LIBRARY; you will receive 
the 50 pamphlets in print immediately, 
and a subscription to the next 20; 70 
digests of research studies for a little 
more than 7 cents each! Or, $1 for any 
12 titles. 


More than 1000 libraries now subscribe 
to PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 
for individual readers, for study clubs 
and discussion groups; for circulation 
and for reference. Up-to-date reading 
lists in each pamphlet. 


Order from 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 


Complete list on request 











Say you read it in the 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 


(Continued from page 84) 

This is your problem as well as our problem. 
Shall we cumulate the C.B.I. for eight years? 
Or are the present 5-year volumes satisfactory? 
Whether or not you_saw the experimental volume 
at the Boston Conference we invite you to write 
to us. Tell us what you would like to have us do. 


European War Classification 


Because of requests received regarding the clas- 
sification used on “W” cards for the European 
war, the following scheme is given. This follows 
the “Notes and Decisions” number 11 supplied 
by the editors of the Decimal Classification. 


European war, 1939- 


General . 

Diplomatic history 

Individual countries. L.C. notes 940.534-9 
need not be limited to countries actually 


940.53 
940.532 
940.534 


at war f 
United States (to be used if this country 
enters the war) 
Military histo 
Campaigns an 
Air wartare 
Naval warfare i 
Prisons. Hospitals. Charities 
Personal narratives. Use only when a per- 
sonal narrative covers several campaigns, 
or is too general to go elsewhere 


940.537 


940.54 

940.542 
940.544 
940.545 
940.547 
940.548 


battles 


Imports 


Two new importations are ready for sale. Ref- 
erence Service and Bibliography by S. R. Ranga- 
nathan, librarian, Madras University Library, and 
secretary, Madras Library Association, and C. Sun- 
daram, reference librarian, Madras University Li- 
brary, is priced at $3 postpaid from Madras or 
$3.50 from New York. The South American 
Handbook 1941, 18th annual edition, is $1.00. 

Reference Service and Bibliography explores the 
foundations and ramifications of reference service. 
The exploration is based on concrete experiences 
as the number of case studies included in the vol- 
ume will show. The theory of bibliography de- 
veloped in Part 4 has some new features which 
center around the economico-bibliographical chain 
set forth in chapter 40. Sir Maurice Linford 
Gwyer, Chief Justice of India and Vice-Chancellor, 
Delhi University, wrote the foreword. This is the 
first volume, parts 1-4: theory. Containing 642 
pages it is Publication Series 9. 

The South American Handbook 1941 is a com- 
plete 700-page guide to South and Central Amer- 
ica. Covering 23 of our “good neighbor” coun- 
tries, it discusses government and diplomats, mi- 
gration, physical features, books, sport, history, 
exports and imports, industries, banking. insur- 
ance, natural resources, currency, railway, steam- 
ship and air services, towns and hotels, sight- 
seeing, and public holidays. Its revision is so 
extensive that hardly a page remains unaltered. 


Childhood Imagery 


How many times have you looked at a curly- 
headed youngster and tried to remember the words 
of a certain poem that you knew, somehow, he 
would receive with widened eyes? The beauty of 
poetry, its imagery and rhythm, belongs to sensi- 
tive childhood perhaps even more than to maturity. 

One hundred and thirty collections of poems 
that are appropriate for children (not 130 poems) 
will be indexed in the new Index to Children's 
Poetry by J. E. Brewton. This extensive work, 
for which type is now being set, will contain au- 
thor, title, subject, and first-line entries, all in one 
alphabet. Longfellow, Noyes, De La Mare, Benét, 
Millay—these are only a thimbleful of the beloved 
poets whose colorful words can be made more 
accessible through this index. 


University Debaters’ Annual 
Edith M. Phelps 517 pages $2.25 


“Resolved: That the United States should cease 
to oppose Japanese aggression in the Far East,” 
is one of ten inter-collegiate debates recorded 
verbatim in the twenty-seventh annual volume of 
University Debaters’ Annual: 1940-1941. Al- 
though some might like to slightly reword the 
proposition—the constructive speeches, the cross 
examinations and the summaries presented by the 
debaters of Allegheny versus Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versities are as timely today as when they were 
pronounced last April 21. The same is true of 
the accompanying briefs and bibliographies. 

Timeliness, in fact, is a striking feature of all 
the introductions, debates, briefs and _bibliog- 
raphies reproduced in the book. Consider the 
other chapters in this light: Conscription of Capi- 
tal for Defense; Union of the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations; Regula- 
tion of the American Press; Strikes in Defense 
Industries; Western Hemisphere Defense; Indus- 
try can Solve the Employment Problem; Preserva- 
tion of Democracy through Decreased Government 
Control; Compulsory Military Training; and In- 
terstate Trade Barriers. 

In addition to the traditional debate method the 
book includes symposiums, panels, cross-examina- 
tions, questioning by audiences, etc. 


“Cotton Is King” 


If cotton is not king today it’s at least a mem- 
ber of the royal family; however, the expression 
is of 1855, not 1941, vintage. David Christy, an 
anti-slavery writer, originated it in a campaign to 
return freed slaves to Africa. 

Of course there is more to the story than this 
and more complete details are to be found in our 
new American Mottoes and Slogans: Political, 














SEPTEMBER 1941 


Personal and Religious. The editor is Dr. George 
E. Shankle and if you haven't his American Nick- 
names (569p. $4.25) and State Names, Flags, 
Seals, Songs, Birds, Flowers, and other Symbols 
(522p. $2.80) you're the exception and a post- 
card will quickly correct the discrepancy. 

American Mottoes and Slogans contains histori- 
cal data on several hundred mottoes and slogans, 
tracing the origin and significance of each. The 
political slogans are interesting and instructive be- 
cause they generally originate at times when there 
are sharp clashes of opinion: ‘To the Victors 
Belong the Spoils,’ ‘Coolidge or Chaos,” “A 
Chicken in Every Pot,” and “Give Until it Hurts.” 

The slogans appear in one alphabet with many 
helpful cross references. 


Children, Again 


Several hundred prepublication orders are await- 
ing immediate delivery of the new edition of the 
Children’s Catalog which is scheduled for Novem- 
ber. The standard reference catalog for children’s 
books will have two new features: tities regarded 
as most essential in a small library have been 
selected and indicated with a double star; analysis 
of short story collections. This latter will be a 
great time-saver in locating material that otherwise 
might be overlooked. 

This sixth edition of the Children’s Catalog 
will be attractively and durably bound in dark red 
library buckram to withstand hard and constant 
usage. 


Debate Index Supplement 


Volume 14, Number 9 of the Reference Shelf 
is a supplement to the Debate Index first issued 
in 1932 and revised in 1939. The plan of the 
Index is to present a subject list of helps for de- 
baters and students of public questions, particu- 
larly those of a controversial nature. 

The supplement includes new subjects created 
by recent national and international conditions. 
Earlier subjects have been reinforced with more 
recent material where available. 
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Personnel Note 


Announcement has recently been made by Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., educational booksellers and pub- 
lishers, of the appointment of Charles R. Brock- 
mann to their staff. 
Mr. Brockmann is well 
known throughout li- 
brary circles by reason 
of his former position 
as advertising manager 
of The H. W. Wilson 
Company and his fre- 
quent contributions to 
book and library maga- 
zines. While with The 
Wilson Company, in 
1929 he made a nation- 
wide tour sponsored by several cooperating firms 
and organizations, visiting libraries and bookstores 
with a model book truck, called, as a result of a 
contest, the ‘“Bookmobile’”—probably the first of 
many book trucks to bear the name. 


(Continued on page 88) 








LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 

vacancies on your 
library staff. This have some good 
service free. positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 








CLEAR SHINING 
AFTER RAIN 
ANNIE B. Kerr 


short stories with nationality back- 
round, delightfully told and easy to read. 
xcellent to use for interpretation and in 
understanding of the human element in the 
current international scene. 


Fifteen 


By the author of So Many Patuways, So 
Gracious Is tHe Time and CANDLES IN THE 


HEART. $1.25 
THE WOMAN’S PRESS 











600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











THE FALL JUVENILES 








Watch For Our Illustrated Catalog — It Will Reach You 
About September Ist 


All Juveniles may be secured “HUNTTING BOUND” IN BUCKRAM 
— Or, in the Publishers’ Bindings, as desired — 


AT OUR USUAL LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





TRANSPORTATION PAID—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 














WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Andrews, Siri and Cook, D. E. Cunu- 
DREN'S CATALOG. 6th edition. Sched- 
uled for November publication. On 
the service basis 


Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMER- 
ICAN SPEECHES 1940-1941. (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. 15, No. 1) $1.25 


Brewton, J. E. 
POETRY. 


INDEX TO CHILDREN’S 
In press 


Johnsen, Julia E. Desate INDEX SupPPLE- 


MENT. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 14, 
No. 9) 75c¢ 

Phelps, Edith M. Book AND LIBRARY 
Prays. Volume II. $2.25. In press 


Phelps, Edith M., ed. UNiverstry DEBAT- 
ERS’ ANNUAL: 1940-1941. $2.25. Pub- 
lished July 31, 1941 


Ranganathan, S. R. and Sundaram, C. Rer- 
ERENCE SERVICE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Volume 1, parts 1-4: theory. $3 post- 
paid from Madras; $3.0 postpaid from 
New York 


Reid, Charles F. BrmBLIOGRAPHY OF GUAR:. 
102p. $1.50. Published in 1939 


Reid, Charles F. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDs. $3.50 


Robb, Mary Margaret. ORAL INTERPRETA- 
TION OF LITERATURE IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. In press 


Shankle, Dr. George E. AMERICAN Mort- 
TOES AND SLOGANS 


SouTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 1941. 700p. 
$1 











American Speeches 


Roosevelt, Lindbergh, Willkie, Thompson, 
Lewis, Cameron, Donovan and Hutchins are eight 
of the twenty-five whose significant speeches are 
reprinted in the third annual volume of Represen- 
tative American Speeches 1940-1941—Baird (Ref- 
erence Shelf. v. 15 #1). These names suggest 
the wide range of this collection which is divided 
into seven chapters: Aid to Great Britain, Na- 
tional Defense, War and Peace Aims, Presidential 
Campaign, etc. Biographical notes identify each 
speaker and descriptive notes tell of the occasion, 
the background, delivery and the audience reac- 
tion. A valuable introduction defines a good 
speech and a good speaker. $1.25, 





WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Geography Lesson 


Virgin Islands . . . increasing importance .. . 
strategic outpost for defense of Panama Canal .. . 
port of call for ocean liners . . . three sizeable 
islands, St. Thomas, St. John, St. Croix, and fifty 
cays . . . area 133 square miles . . . population 
24,889 . . . 1,400 miles southeast of New York 
and 1,000 miles east of Key West . . . purchased 
from Denmark in 1917. . . Cost $25,000,000. 

The foregoing nuggets are a few of many to 
be found in the introduction to Bibliography of 
the Virgin Islands, just published. This is the 
second in a series of comprehensive, annotated 
bibliographies dealing with our Territories and 
outlying Possessions. The first, Bibliography of 
Guam (102p. $1.50), we published in 1939. All 
are a research program of the Work Progress Ad- 
ministration. The thoroughness of the work is 
suggested by the fact that as one phase, the fol- 
lowing sources were checked: all periodical in- 
dexes, the U. S. Government Document Catalog, 
the files of the Library of Congress, the copyright 
catalogs and publishers’ catalogs of the United 
States, Denmark, Germany, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and France and the serial publi- 
cations of the Government of the United States, 
Germany and Denmark. 

As a result the Bibliography of the Virgin 
Islands catalogs some 3800 books and articles in 
periodicals and briefly describes them in the main 
body of the book under seventy-nine subject head- 
ings: Agriculture, Commerce and Industry, De- 
scription and Travel, Economic Conditions, His- 
tory, Labor, Merchant Marine, Politics, Religion, 
Treaties, Virgin Islands Company, Etc. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. 
lished August 15 

EDUCATION INDEX. July 1938-June 1941, 3-year bound 
volume. Published August 22 

HicH SCHOOL CATALOG. 
ment. Published August 29 


Annual volume. Pub- 


Fourth Cumulated Supple- 


In Preparation 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1940-September 1941 
annual velume. Ready in November 


Art Inpex. October 1938-September 1941, 3-year 
bound volume. Ready late Fall 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG. New Edition, 6th rev. Ready 


late Fall 
Reapers’ Guipe (UNABRIDGED). July 1939-June 1941, 
2-year bound volume. Ready early September 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
nual Supplement. Ready late Fall 


First An- 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


















PRINTED CATALOG CARDS 

do save money 
Such is the consensus of 2,000 users in libraries 
of all types and sizes. 


Make your own test. Write for a checklist 
of 5,500 titles and a sample set of cards at 
NO COST. 











School Library 

Service 

in the U. S. 
Cecil & Heaps 
334p. $2.75 


Selected by N. E. A. as one 
of the 60 Educational Books 
of 1940. 








A Guide to 


Crime and Criminal Jus- MAGAZINES 
He PO one For High School Libraries 
Bibliography of Martin. I6Ip. $1.75 


Crime and Criminal Jus- 
tice: 1927-1931 ($12) 
$2.50* 


Crime and Criminal Jus- 
tice: 1932-1937 ($12) 


More than 250 magazines are included in this 
evaluation and |00 are specifically appraised 
and recommended. 


The findings of seven important surveys, Eells 
list, etc., are tabulated. 


$2.50* 
*N.B.—Drastic price reductions. 
Descriptive circulars available. 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Bibliography of 
Reid. 225p. $3.50 


Fourteen hundred miles southeast of New 
York and 1,000 east of Key West lies an 
important defense link. Three islands and 50 
cays compose the group, Virgin Islands. 

This bibliography locates and describes 3,800 
books and articles in periodicals concerning 
their agriculture, commerce, history, etc. 











The Centralized 


School Library 
Rimkus. 110p. $1.25 


A factual account of the 
steps taken in initiating and 
perfecting the centralization 
of an elementary school |i- 
brary in a rural district of 
35 square miles. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York City 











Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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THE NEW AMERICAN 


A Handbook of Necessary Information For 
Aliens, Refugees and New Citizens 
rancis Kalnay and 
Richard Collins 


The answer to nearly every question an alien 
might ask. Compiled from hundreds of govern- 
ment publications, statute books and other 
sources. Covers alien’s rights, opportunities, 
obligations and limitations. 400 pages. $2.00 


Livinc AcE says: “No «ther work contains so 
much information of such importance to all 
immigrants and refugees.” 


ADVERTISING 
by Kenneth Goode 


The dean of American advertising brings his 
standard work right up to the minute. Print- 
er’s Ink says, “The most useful book on ad- 
vertising published.” A comprehensive survey 
of the whole field of advertising. Well illus- 
trated 512 pages. $3.00 














100 NON-ROYALTY 
RADIO PLAYS 


The best and the most in material for broad- 
cast with scripts by William Saroyan, Lord 
Dunsany, Bruno Frank and a host of other 
outstanding writers. For clubs, schools, camps 
and radio stations. 700 pages. $4.25 


100 NON-ROYALTY 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Largest collection issued in one volume. Ex- 
cellent for small budget productions by schodls, 
churches, clubs, Little heatres, festivals, etc. 
Great variety of comedies, dramas, religious, 
historical, patriotic, and _ children’s plays. 
Tested in actual performance. Praised by lead- 
ing drama critics. 800 pages. $4.25 


Both volumes edited by William Kozlenko 








NATURE GAMES BOOK 


The Play Way of Teaching Nature Study 
by Elmo Stevenson 


Teaches children from kindergarten to teen 
age all about their natural environment through 
enjoyable games. 353 tested games about ani- 
mals, birds, flowers, leaves, plants, stars, trails, 
FART etc. Practical for field work. Iilustrated. 


FIVE ACRES AND 
INDEPENDENCE 
by M. G. Kains 


For those interested in making a good living 
from a small farm. Tells what kind of farm 
to buy, what to plant, care of livestock, fer- 
tilizers, irrigation, how to sell excess stock at 
a profit and everything else you need to know 
to manage a small farm successfully. A ‘com- 


plete and valuable guide to economic self- 


1 ama Abundantly illustrated. 416 pages. 
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CRUISING IS FUN 


The Handy Handbook for Yachtsmen 
by Brandt Aymar 
All the facts needed to equip and care for a 
boat, pilot it, stock up for a cruise, etc. En- 
tertainingly written. Packed with charts, dia- 
grams, photos and tables. $2.50 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Compiled by Jack Lang 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune says: “Its selection is 
very satisfying. It contains most of the best 
things Lincoln ever said.” Jilustrated. $2.50 


THE BIG FUN BOOK 


ed. by Jerome S. Meyer 
An encyclopedia of home entertainment. A 
colossal collection of games, stunts, magic, 
tricks, etc. For parties, family gatherings or 
a good time alone. 800 big pages. $1.98 


LAUGH AND LEARN 


The Art of Teaching with Humor 
by Leon Ormond 


How to get learning over 40% faster and have 
it retained 30% longer—when it is seasoned 
with humor Invaluable for all who shape the 
lives of the young. $2.50 


POETS’ HANDBOOK 


A Complete Manual for All Who 
Write Verse, Poetry and Song Lyrics 
by Clement Wood 
Says Louis Untermeyer: “A lexicon for be- 
ginners and a handy reference for all prac- 
titioners.” Hailed by America’s best authori- 
ties. $4.50 


THE TEACHING OF ART 
IN SCHOOLS 
by Evelyn Gibbs 


How to use wise and sympathetic direction to 
develop a delight in children for form, color 
and design. n illustrative description with 
several full-color plates. $2.50 


LEARNING TO RIDE 
by Major Piero Sentini 


Every phase of riding and jumping clearly ex- 
plained by a rider of international repute. 
Anyone can learn to ride from this book. 
Illustrated. $2.50 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to. be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. ll selections are made with the aid of 
recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 
books in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 
10 copies, 15¢c per month; sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 








950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION 


CRONIN, ARCHIBALD JOSEPH, 1896- 
Keys of the kingdom. Little 1941 344p 
$2.50 
“The story of Father Francis, a Scots 
priest, of his Tweedside youth, of the tragic 
event that led him to take “oly orders, 
and of his thirty-six years of single-handed 
labor in a remote Chinese village where he 
struggled against indifference, famine, plague, 
bandits, even torture, where he searched for 
the eternal truths.” Huntting 


EATON, EVELYN SysiL Mary, 1902- 
Restless are the sails. Harper 1941 348p 
$2.50 


An “historical romance . . . of Canada’s 
maritime provinces. The period is 1744-46; 
the setting Acadia, at the time when the 
fanatically bitter New Englanders organized 
an expedition against Louisbourg, in what 
is now known as Cape Breton and took the 
town.” Kirkus 


EISENBERG, FRANCES, 1912- 
There’s one in every family; illus. by 


Peggy Bacon. Lippincott 1941 304p 
illus $2.50 
Episodes in the life of the Marsden 


family of Knoxville, especially of six-year-old 
Joey Marsden who was stubborn and un- 
predictable 


FORESTER, Cecit Scott, 1899- 
Captain from Connecticut. 
344p $2.50 
The adventure of Captain Josiah Peabody 
of the frigate “Delaware” during the War 


of 1812. The hazardous voyage of the 
“Delaware” takes her to the Caribbean. 


Little 1941 


Off Haiti, she breaks up a British convoy, 
crippling a frigate and an armed brig and 
is cornered by a British squadron in French 
Martinique 


MACINNES, HELEN 
Above suspicion. Little 1941 333p $2.50 
The story of a young married couple's 
anonymous excursion into Germany, France 
and Austria, to locate a valuable underground 
agent who is believed to be in the hands 
of the Gestapo 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ALLENBY, EDMUND HENRY HYNMAN AL- 
LENBY, 1ST VISCOUNT, 1861-1936 
Wavell, Sir Archibald Percival, 1883- 
Allenby, a study in greatness; the bi- 
ography of Field-Marshall Viscount 
Allenby of Megiddo aand Felixstowe. 
Oxford 1941 311p illus maps $3 
The life story of the commander whose 
campaigns with the Egyptian expeditionary 
force were decisive in the first World war. 


This volume deals with his military life 
and campaigns 


ANDERSON, MARIAN, 1908- 
Vehanen, Kosti, 1888- Marian Anderson, 
a portrait. McGraw 1941 270p illus 
(Whittlesey house publications) $2.50 


“A personalized picture of Marian Ander- 
son by her accompanist, who relates in 
considerable detail Miss Anderson's experi- 
ences as a young artist in Europe, her 
meteoric rise to fame, and the racial prejudice 
she encountered in ,the United States).” 
Library journal 





BuRTON, ISABEL (ARUNDELL) LADY, 1831- 


1896 
Burton, Jean, 1910- Sir Richard Burton's 
wife. Knopf 1941 378p illus $3 

“Sir Richard Burton was a truly fantastic 
figure—a bold explorer, investigator of ori- 
ental mysticism and religions, translator of 
the unmexpurgated ‘Arabian Nights,’ and a 
stormy petrel of the British Foreign Office 
. . . His wife, Lady Isabel, born of the great 
Catholic clan of Arundels, was almost as 
colorful and romantic a figure . . . and this 
is the fascinating and unusual life-story of 
these two eccentrics who so scandalized 
Victorian England.” MHuntting 

Bibliography: p367-78 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER, 


1874- 

Moir, Phyllis. I was Winston Churchill's 
private secretary. Funk, W. 1941 221p 
$2 


An intimate, analytical Ag of Winston 
Churchill—his personal life, his charms and 
foibles, his habits and hobbies—by a woman 
who lived with the Churchill family as his 
private secretary 

“The book is written with ease and with 
an exquisite sense of humor. Reading 
through it, I had the feeling of getting to 
know the ‘rotund, middle aged gentleman.’ ” 
Current history 


FISCHER, Louls, 1896- 
Men and 


politics; an autobiography. 
Duell 1941 672p $3.50 

A random account of the author's life 
since 1921, his contacts with countless 
Europeans in every walk of life—foreign 
correspondents, writers, statesmen, politicians, 
dictators, peasants—and his mature comments 
and reflections on European life. The final 
chapter is a strong argument for the defeat 
of fascism 


HARDING, Mrs BERTITA (LEONARZ) 


Amazon throne; the story of the Bragan- 
zas of Brazil. Bobbs 1941 353p illus 
$3.50 
Story of the three emperors of Brazil, 
Dom Joao, Dom Pedro I and Dom Pedro II, 
with the background of the political and 
social ¢ in that country. Bibliography 
; “Of its kind it is first rate. Its anecdotes, 
picturesque, titillating, or ridiculous are 
shrewdly chosen and set down in a tripping 
prose as easy to read as a daily gossip col- 
umn. It is meant to scanned not by 
scholars in a library but by matrons in com- 
fortable deck chairs while the great white 
page og goes rolling down to Rio.” Sat. 
rev. of lit. 


READERS' CHOICE 


at the front during the first World war, his 
explorations among the mountain ranges of 
Europe, the rebuilding of an old Vermont 
farm. He also gives his impressions of the 
University of Chicago, Harvard, Williams, 
and Ohio state university 


AMERICANIZATION 


MorGaNn, Joy ELMER, 1889- 
(ed.) American citizens handbook .. . 


published under the Hugh Birch-Horace 
Mann fund, for the Committee on 
induction into citizenship. Nat. educ. 
1941 366p illus $1 

Contents: Your citizenship in the making; 
Patriotic selections, poetry, and song: Heroes 
of American democracy; Flag of the United 
States; Charters of American democracy; 
Patriotic pilgrimages and shrines; What 
everyone should know about law; Facts for 
every citizen; Story of citizenship recognition 


day 
Includes bibliographies 


DEFENSE 


CHERADAME, ANDRE, 1871- 
Defense of the Americas; tr. from the 


French by G. S. Challies. 
1941 xlix,306p maps $3 

“Investigating the failure of France, Eng- 
land and Continental nations to appreciate 
the danger of the Pan German plans which, 
according to the author . . . predated Hitler's 
ideas by existing since 1895, this is a warning 
to America to watch out for similar igno- 
rance, disbelief and pacifism. Point by point 
he covers the methodical betrayal by the 
sey of France, peacetime battles won 
y sabotage, espionage, political corruption, 
terrorism, deception. He shows what Hitler 
has used of the Pan German plan for 
German domination, what he has contributed 
to it.” Kirkus 


Doubleday 


FINNEY, BURNHAM 
Arsenal of democracy ; how industry builds 


our defense. McGraw 1941 284p illus 
(Whittlesey house publications) $2.50 

The story of the part of American in- 
dustry in building up our defenses. Partial 
contents: Industrial mobilization plan; Bot- 
tlenecks; All-important machine tool; New 
plants; What about labor; Wanted: trained 
men; Army on wheels; Essential materials; 
Plane help from Detroit; OPM 
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HACKETT, FRANCIS, 1883- 
What Mein kampf means to America. 
Reynal 1941 xx,288p $2 


PEATTIE, RODERICK, 1891- 
Incurable romantic. Macmillan 1941 270p 





illus $3 
_ The author describes his youthful romance, 
his experiences as a typical young romantic 


_ “There are two aims I have kept in mind, 
in this commentary. One is the necessity 
of representing Adolf Hitler as fairly as 


OF BEST BOOKS 


possible. The other is to observe the bearing 
of his so-called revolution on those conditions 
of creative existence that it is the object of 
democracy to provide.” Foreword 


VAN PAASSEN, PIERRE, 1895- 


The time is now! Dial press 1941 80p $1 

The author points out the steps he be- 
lieves America must take to stop Hitler 

“Mr. Van Paassen has written a brilliant 
sketch of Hitler's present ambitions, particu- 
larly with respect to the United States. Of 
the many speculations on that subject which 
have been poured out in recent months no 
other has seemed to hit the nail so squarely 
on the head. Despite some wild statements 
about the alleged influence of the Munich 
Geopolitical Institute on German foreign 
policy during the last two generations, he 
has succeeded to a truly remarkable degree 
in penetrating to the inner nerve of Hitler's 
policy, the logic behind his moves, his sub- 
terfuges, and his devices.’ Nation 


FAR EASTERN SITUATION 


GAYN, MARK J. 


Fight for the Pacific. Morrow 1941 378p 
maps $3 


The story of the issues and the men 
involved in the struggle in the Far East 
during the last decade. The author presents 
firsthand knowledge secured thru direct con- 
tact and acquaintance with high officials and 
everyday citizens 


PULESTON, WILLIAM DILWORTH, 1881- 


Armed forces of the Pacific; a comparison 
of the military and naval power of the 
United States and Japan. Yale univ. 
press 1941 273p $2.75 

Contents: Rise of Japan; Japanese mili- 
tary organization; American high command; 
Position of the United States in the Far 
East; Japanese and American navies; Strategy 
and tactics; Conclusion; Appendix 

“While Captain Puleston is more sparing 
of descriptions of possible battles and stra- 
tegic problems than is the British naval 
critic, Hector Bywater, in his analysis of an 
imaginary war in the Pacific, this book must 
be considered a first-rate, solid addition to 
naval literature.’’ Christian science monitor 


FOR PARENTS 


WoLtFr, Mrs ANNA W. M. 


Parents’ manual; a guide to the emotional 
development of young children; with 
a foreword by William Healy. Simon 
& Schuster 1941 331p $2.50 

Contents: Bringing home the baby; What 
should we expect of our children; Discipline; 
Brothers and sisters; Child and his friends; 
Sexuality in childhood; Things to make and 
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do; Forgotten father; Psychological growing 
pains; Problem parents; What is character 
education; Suggested reading 


HINTS FOR HOMEMAKERS 


CoLLins, ARCHIE FREDERICK, 1869- 
Keeping your house in repair. Appleton- 

Century 1941 314p illus $2.50 
Contents: Making carpentry repairs; Mak- 
ing roof repairs; Masonry and plastering 
repairs; Making stucco and concrete repairs; 
Painting the outside of your house; Finishing 
the inside of your house; Papering the 
rooms of your house; Making glazing re- 
pairs; Repairing the plumbing system; Re- 
pairing your heating plant; Repairing the 
electric installation; Repairing builder's hard- 

ware 


FISHER, Mrs HELEN STEVENS 
A good time at your party; party plans 
and games for all occasions. Mill 1941 
190p $2 
The author has arranged party plans and 
games for each month and special holidays 
throughout the year. She has added at the 
foot of each party plan a suggested menu 
suitable for the occasion 


MEANS, ANNE 
(ed.) Let’s decorate our home. McBride 
1941 125p illus $3.75 
The book is comprehensive in scope, 
taking up in descriptive text and picture 
ways of using antique and modern furniture, 
lamps, silver, glass, china, rugs, wallpaper, 
fabrics, plastics, etc. 
SPRACKLING, Mrs HELEN 
Setting your table; its art, etiquette and 
service. Barrows 1941 213p illus $2.50 
“Advice and suggestions on attractive 
and correct table settings for all kinds of 
occasions, both formal and informal, together 
with notes on sending invitations, the eti- 
quette of eating and drinking, serving, etc.” 
Publishers’ weekly 


STOREY, WALTER RENDELL, 1881- 
Handbook of home decoration, by W. R. 
Storey and H. A. Storey. Bridgman 
1941 208p illus $4 
Partial contents: Selecting the furniture; 
Order and beauty in room arrangement; How 
to choose your fabrics; How a room becomes 
livable; How to furnish a home on practically 
nothing ; Dramatizing the past—period styles; 
Adventuring in the present—the modern 


INDUSTRIES 


BRODIE, BERNARD, 1910- 
Sea power in the machine age. Princeton 
univ. press 1941 466p $3.75 


__A “history of naval inventions and their 
influence on modern warfare. . . (The author 
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THOMEN, AUGUST ASTOR, 1892- 

Doctors don’t believe it—why should you? 
Facts and fallacies about health with 
practical guidance for the layman; with 
introductions by Logan Clendening and 
Lord Horder. Simon & Schuster 1941 


BRODIE, BERNARD—Continued 


surveys the development from the steam 
warship of Fulton’s day to the dreadnought 
of our times. He pays attention also to 
the role played by torpedo, mine, and sub- 
marine in contemporary naval warfare and 
ends with reflections on the new threat : 

that the airplane has brought to the war 384p illus $2.50 
at sea.” Library journal Contents: Food, diet, and weight reduc- 
Bibliographical foot-notes tion; Your daily life; Major ailments; 
Venereal diseases; Cancer; Common cold; 

KENNEDY, EDWARD D. 


= : Allergy, asthma, and hay fever; Minor ail- 

Automobile industry; the coming of age ments and remedies; Mind and senses; Birth, 
of capitalism’s favorite child. Reynal marriage, and death; Bibliography 

1941 333p $3.50 


b 404 Stes , Warp, HAROLD, 1890- 
survey of the automobile industry from : ; : i 
the horseless carriage days of 1900 to the (ed.) New worlds in science; an anthol 


streamlined model of 1940 with emphasis ogy, ed. with commentary and intro- 
on the business aspects duction by Harold Ward. McBride 


1941 670p illus maps $3.50 
LEISURE TIME READING 


Contents: part I Designs for living; part 
II Conquest of energy; Bibliographical notes 
HELLMAN, LILLIAN, 1905- 
Watch on the Rhine; a play in three acts. 


“An anthology of contemporary science, 
consisting of selected nontechnical writings 
Random house 1941 170p front $2 
One set of scenery. Characters: 6 men, 


of thirty-three scientists, including Hooton, 
5 women. First produced April 1, 1941 


A serious consideration of the impact of 


Zinsser, Jaffe, De Kruif, J. B. S. Haldane, 
Hogben, Bertrand Russell, Millikan, Einstein, 
Karl T. Compton, and Julian Huxley.” 
Library journal 


the second World war and of Nazism on 
Saar MODERN WORLD PROBLEMS 
KosBer, ARTHUR, 1900- 


My dear Bella; with illus, by Hoff. Ran- MILLER, DoucLas, 1892- é 
dom house 1941 239p illus $2 You can’t do business with Hitler. Little 








Humorous stories of life in the Bronx 
which first appeared in “The New Yorker” 

“A lot of people have read these sketches 
in the ‘New Yorker,’ but they demand re- 
reading, and they well deserve a permanent 
panory th their shy genius.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


MILLER, Mrs ALice (DUER) 1874- 


I have loved England. Putnam 1941 
(180,p illus $2.75 

Ninety full page photographs, taken in 
many different parts of England, each faced 


by a page of text—quotation, comment or 
reminiscence 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


SILVERMAN, MILTON Morris, 1910- 


Magic in a bottle. Macmillan 1941 332p 
$2.50 


The story of the men behind the drugs 
in modern usage. Chapter subtitles are: 
Sertuerner and morphine; Pelletier and 
quinine; Withering and digitalis; Koller 
and cocaine; Lister to Ehrlich to 205; Kolbe 
to aspirin; Fischer, von Mering, and the 
barbitals; Eijkman and the vitamins; Brown- 
Séquard and the hormones; Domagk and 
sulfanilamide. A bibliography, arranged by 
chapters, is included 


1941 229p $1.50 

A discussion of the economic aims and 
methods of Germany of 1941 and a picture 
of the world of the future after a Nazi 


victory 
“It’s a book that ought to be on the desk 
of every businessman in this country... Mr. 


Lindbergh and his America First friends also 
do not appear to have been brought face to 
face with the facts. They too could learn 
from this book of the folly of trying to do 
business with Hitler. So could all the rest 
of our appeasers. Mr. Miller is quite con- 
tent in his book to let the facts speak for 
themselves. He gives the facts about what 
happened to American investments in Ger- 
many, to American firms and factories which 
strove to carry on in the Third Reich. They 
make an absorbing tale.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


WERNER, Max, pseud. 
Battle for the world; the strategy and 


diplomacy of the second World war; 
tr. by Heinz and Ruth Norden. Modern 
age 1941 403p maps $3 

The author “divides his book between 
the diplomacy of the war and the military 
strategy. His final chapter deals with the 
decisions facing the United States and the 
conclusion that a military coalition between 
the British Empire, Soviet Russia, and the 
United States is necessary to halt Hitler.” 
Library journal 


OF BEST BOOKS . 95 


WILLIAMS, FRANCIS, 1903- 
Democracy’s battle. Viking 1941 324p 


HERRING, HUBERT CLINTON, 1889- 
Good neighbors; Argentina, Brazil, Chile 


$2.75 

Published in England under title: Democ- 
racy’s last battle 

A “picture of the European scene today. 
Author traces rise of Communism, Fascism, 
and Nazism, and demonstrates how and 
why totalitarianism has gained such a firm 
foothold in Europe. He criticizes frankly 
Britain’s democracy, economic system, school 
system, press, and pulpit. Democracy will 
survive, he predicts, but the struggle will be 
long and bitter. The war should be paid 
for now, he argues, by taxation of income 
and capital, and not by borrowing.” Library 
journal 


OUR HEMISPHERE 


CALDWELL, ERSKINE, 1903- 


Say, is this the U. S. A. ,by, Erskine 
Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White. 
Duell 1941 182p illus $3.75 

A picture in words and by camera of the 
United States. “Our object was to give 
the impression and feel of America. . . The 
photographs were taken on a fairly con- 
centrated trip from the East Coast to the 
West Coast and back.” page 176 

“Erskine Caldwell and Margaret Bourke- 
White have collaborated on another of their 
prose-and-picture books, ‘Say Is This the 
U.S.A.’ As in their other volumes, the text 
is often good and the pictures are almost 
always magnificent. The authors are honestly 
convinced that they have worked out a pat- 
tern for interweaving text and pictures. 
All I can say is that I like both and that 
they seem to have virtually nothing to do 
with each other. . . It adds up to some fine 


& seventeen other countries. Yale univ. 
press 1941 381p illus maps $3 

In addition to general information on 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile and on. their 
relations to the United States, the author 
treats of Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia, 
Peru and Ecuador, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Middle America, Mexico 

Bibliography: p353-60 


PILOTING 


JORDANOFF, ASSEN, 1896- 
Safety in flight; illus. by F. L. Carlson 


and F. L. Meagher. Funk 1941 371p 
illus $3 


Partial contents: Practical application of 
our weather knowledge; Radio as a naviga- 
tional aid; Todays and tomorrows of air- 
craft; Airplane and engine accessories 

“Every statement in this book has the 
reliability of actual flying experience behind 
it and covers every safety factor known to 
modern aviation.”” Huntting 


WITNESSES OF WAR 


FARSON, NEGLEY, 1890- 
Bomber’s moon; with 48 illus. by Tom 


Purvis. Harcourt 1941 160p illus $2 


In text and illustration author and artist 
portray the life of the common people of 
London during blitzkrieg days, paying tribute 
to their courage and good temper, but not 
omitting mention of the just criticism they 
make on the government's failures 


pictures and some good reporting. Which, JONEs, Guy PEARCE 
maybe, is plenty.” New Yorker Two survived; the story of Tapscott and 
Widdicombe, who were torpedoed in 


CLARK, SYDNEY AYLMER, 1890- mid-Atlantic and survived seventy days 


West coast of South America; how to get 


the most out of your trip to Colombia, 
Panama, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, 
and Argentina. Prentice-Hall 1941 
358p illus maps $3 

Information both for the one who travels 


for business and for the tourist, in addition 
to historical information 


in an open boat; with an introduction 
by William McFee. Random house 
1941 192p illus map $2 

“On August 21, 1940, a Nazi raider 
torpedoed a British merchant-man and ma- 
chined-gunned the frail lifeboats. One little 
boat, containing seven men, escaped. Seventy 
days later, after covering 3000 miles, it was 


washed up on an island in the Bahamas. 

Mr. Jones has put the story, as told by 

the two survivors, into this book.” Huntting 
REYNOLDS, QUENTIN JAMES, 1902- 

London diary. Random house 1941 304p 


CorLE, EpwIn, 1906- 
Desert country. Duell 1941 357p (Ameri- 
can folkways) $3 


“By desert in this book is meant the arid 
land of the American Southwest, in general 


that area between the Pacific Coast Range 
and the Rocky Mountain chain, that great 
basin region which includes such deserts as 
the Mojave, the Colorado, the Amargosa, 
and Arizona's western slope.” Page 3 

“The culture, legends, traditions, and his- 
tory of this region.” Huntting 


$2 
A personal record of the experiences of 
an American war correspondent in England 
during the blitzkrieg. The diary covers the 
period from October thru December 1940 
“Among the two dozen American news- 
papermen who covered the blitz in London 
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REYNOLDS, QUENTIN J.—Continued 


Quentin Reynolds was the ‘story chaser,’ a 
kind of O. Henry, seeking human interest 
material in a war-stricken city. He writes 
with wit and an immense sense of humor in 
the brisk style which has been enjoyed by 
the readers of Collier's and his first book, 
‘The Wounded Don't Cry.’” Sat. rev. of lit. 


SHIRER, WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 1904- 
Berlin diary; the journal of a foreign 


correspondent, 1934-1941. Knopf 1941 
605p $3 

The personal and revealing journal of 
the Berlin correspondent for the Columbia 
broadcasting system from 1934 to December 
1940, in which, unhampered by censorship, 
he tells the things he saw and experienced 
during the seven years in which Hitler rose 
to power and conquered most of a continent 

“The profound moral indignation of this 
book is the thing one first remembers in 
sitting down to review it. Mr. Shirer, be- 
cause he has seen Nazism at close quarters, 
is angry and scornful. No brooding over 
political tactics and no querulous specula- 
tions about the worth of democracy. Nazism 
is a macabre indecency. It is good to read 
such a book.” Nation 


STRACHEY, JOHN, 1901- 
Digging for Mrs Miller; some experiences 


of an air-raid warden. Random house 


1941 150p $1.25 

“The description here attempted will be 
found to be, on the whole, representative 
of what many Air-Raid Wardens, and other 
Civil Defence workers, saw and heard during 
tthe autumn of 1940," Preface 

Reprinted in parts from “New statesman 
and Nation” 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


HUBBARD, MARGARET ANN 
Seraphina Todd; illus. by M. de V. Lee. 


Macmillan 1941 308p illus $2 


“Arriving in San Fernando in 1777... 
the Todd and O'Kane families found them- 
selves unwelcome among the Spaniards. 
Seraphina played a large part in winning 
the friendship of these people, making a 
home in the settlement, and defending the 
arsenal against the Apaches. A lively story 
of early Texas. Ages 10-14” Booklist 


JORDAN, Mrs NINA RALSTON, 1883- 
How to sew; illus. by the author. Har- 


court 1941 237p illus $2 


General directions first on “how to sew,” 
including materials and equipment, stitches, 
mending, seams, buttonholes and cutting 
patterns, followed by “things to make,” 
describing fifteen different kinds of articles 
of wearing apparel or house equipment. 
Numerous clear diagrams 





READERS' CHOICE 


McCLINTOCK, MARSHALL, 1906- 
Millions of books; the story 


of your 
library. Vanguard 1941 95p illus $1.75 

The story of libraries, from the smallest 
collection to the Library of Congress. It 
tells children how to use the library and 
takes them behind the scenes and explains 
what goes on in all the different departments 


WorRTH, KATHRYN, 1898- 
Middle button; illus. by Dorothy Bayley. 


Doubleday 1941 274p illus $2 

Defying the prejudice of the old South 
against young girls going to work, Maggie 
McArn earns money to go to medical school 
by accompanying old Doctor Angus on the 
rounds of his country practice 


Yost, EDNA, 1889- 
Modern Americans in science and in- 


vention; drawings by Margaret Ayer. 
Stokes 1941 270p illus $2 

Contents: Ezra Cornell; John Francis 
Appleby; Stephen Smith; Samuel P. Langley; 
John Brashear; Ambrose Swasey; William 
Crawford Gorgas; Harvey Washington 
Wiley; Elmer A. Sperry; George Washing- 
ton Carver; Leo Hendrik Baekeland; Willis 
H. Carrier; Charles F. Kettering; Frederick 
G. Cottrell; Robert R. Williams; Vladimir 
K. Zworykin; Emil Truog 


FOR THE GRADES 


HUNTINGTON, Mrs Harrier E. 
Let’s go to the seashore; illus. with 


photographs by the author. Doubleday 
1941 88p illus $2 

A book about the small creatures that 
live in the sea, on the seashore, and on 
the rocks under the water, written to satisfy 
the curiosity of very young children when 
they begin to ask questions about the small 
things they see and find on the beach, 
including the sand and sea itself 


MARSH, MRs JANET 
Prentice in old London; illus. by Helen 


Torrey. Houghton 1941 242p illus $2 


An historical novel of London in 1633. 
A “tale of a 12-year old lad who comes 
to seek release for his father, imprisoned 
for his Puritanism. He serves as an ap- 
prentice to a draper, is then discovered and 
adopted by a rich uncle who succeeds in 
obtaining his father’s release, and in starting 
them off for America and freedom.” Kirkus 

Ages 9-12 


STONG, PHILIP DUFFIELD, 1899- 
Captain Kidd’s cow; pictures by Kurt 


Wiese. Dodd 1941 122p illus $2 


Six boys with piratical aspirations sail 
an old scow down the Des Moines river 
with unexpected and very funny results 
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UCCESSFUL development of the elementary school 
library program depends upon the intelligent coopera- 
tion of many persons. ADMINISTERING LIBRARY 

SERVICE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL will be as helpful 
to the superintendent of schools, the elementary principal, 
and the classroom teacher as to the librarian in actual 
charge of the library. 
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colleges, and universities training elementary teachers. 
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ECENTLY Ferenc Molnar, the Hungarian 

playwrigh* now living in New York, met a 
young dramatist whose play had taken the review- 
ers’ beatings. The young man began to list his 
complaints, and asked Molnar to corroborate his 
point of view. “In Budapest,” said Molnar, “we 
had two kinds of critics. The first were the good 
critics—my friends—who wrote nice things oar 
my shows. But the others were stupid and they 
didn't like my shows. So we bribed them and 
they too wrote favorable reviews. But here in 
America the critics are both stupid and honest.” 


When the British government invited five 
American authors to come to London for a visit 
and to report back to American people, there was 
probably little hope that the first two to accept 
would represent Cérom the point of view of lit- 
erary history) such diverse points of view: Thorn- 
ton Wilder and John Dos Passos. One cannot 


easily forget how one vitriolic review of The - 


Bridge of San Luis Rey almost a primer 
for Left Wing critics. Nor could anyone justly 
accuse Dos Passos of having Ivory Tower tenden- 
cies. & S% S% Alexander Woollcott, too, is going 
to England. He’s running true to form, and re- 
jects the currently accepted approach. Unlike 
practically every other American who has made 
the journey recently, he will stay away from the 
Clipper and take a chance on dodging the stray 
submarines. When he gets back he’s going to 
lecture only in the isolationist Middle West. 


Newspaperman Jay Allen, who figured promi- 
nently in the famous German American “ex- 
change,” was, it seems, examined by the Gestapo 
a few minutes after his arrest in Paris. A short 
fellow came into his cell, locked the door and 
began to fire a series of questions at him. Allen 
avoided all the answers. The young Nazi said 
that the authorities knew all the ways of forcing 
a prisoner to answer, yes even those used by the 
New York police. “Don’t be silly,” said Allen 
(who is six feet tall and weighed at that time 
about 200 pounds) to the Nazi, who was getting 
away in a hurry. “Any New York policeman 
would know better than to lock himself in a room 
with a guy twice his size.” J 3% J John Gun- 
ther wrote the last 45,000 words of his forth- 
coming Inside Latin America in sixteen days. It's 
to be dedicated to Archibald MacLeish, who sug- 
gested the book. %& J J Clare Boothe is flying 
to Manila. & J J And Frederic Prokosch, who 
finished his new novel in Portugal was waiting, 
late in the summer, for a ship home. 


bapa © Reynolds (The Wounded Don’t Cry) 
made a broadcast, a while ago, in which he ad- 
dressed an open letter to Herr Doktor Goebbels. 
He said, among other things, that the only differ- 
ence now between Americans and Englishmen is 
that “we drive on the right side of the road.” 
Fan letters came in droves, including one from 


NOTES AND QUOTES 





By B. Alsterlund 


Mr. Churchill. Then Mr. Reynolds announced the 
subject of his next broadcast: “An Open Letter to 
Colonel Lindbergh.”” The BBC banned the speech. 


Louis Bromfield has left Hollywood for his 
Ohio farm where he will write the screen play for 
Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls. He is 
being suggested as a possible candidate, on the 
Democratic Ticket, for Governor of Ohio. 
& & % Another item from glamour-land, states 
that the distinguished British author, Aldous Hux- 
ley, is there now and hard at work. Mark Hel- 
linger, the ex-columnist and producer for whom 
Huxley writes, says, “It’s incongruous, but it's 
nice. 


Three New “Little Mags” 


The Country Book, a “digest of country living,” 
culled from magazines fos books, is among the 
group. It is edited by Erwin D. Swann; and as- 
sociated with him in this enterprise are Fred 
Ludekens and Bennett Bates. The aim is “to 
reach the growing class of ‘white-collar’ farmers 
all over the United States.” Another: The Winged 
Word, also a quarterly, to be issued this fall 
under the editorship of Sheldon Christian of 
Brunswick, Maine. Another forthcoming: Funny 
Bone, presumably self-explanatory. 


Here and There 


J. B. Priestley, with a dozen-odd Englishmen, 
issued, in mid-July, a protest against the Daily 
Worker ban, urging that it be “lifted without 
delay.” The statement reiterated the fact that the 
Government is now “working in collaboration 
with the Soviet Union against the common enemy” 
and that the Worker's influence would be a con- 
siderable weapon for national unity. No immedi- 
ate action was taken and about two weeks later 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, Home Secretary, told the 
House of Commons that he was not yet satisfied 
that the party and the newspaper had any “funda- 
mental loyalty to the British war effort.” 


Another source of dissatisfaction has arisen over 
the custom, established fairly early in the war, of 
playing national anthems of the “allied” countries 
at the close of the evening’s broadcast. But the 
“Internationale” was not played when many ex- 
pected it to be. The Ministry of Information’s 
explanation was that it was in ‘a somewhat spe- 
cial category as a national anthem.” But the 
London correspondent of the Tass Agency had al- 
ready issued an official statement that the “State 
(National) anthem of the U.S.S.R. is and has 
been since the establishment of the Soviet Power 
solely and exclusively the ‘Internationale.’ ” 


The 500th printing of books by the late Jack 
London recently left the Soviet presses. Nor is 
(Continued on page 102) 
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@ School sewing circles attention! The 
best book on the art and craft of patch- 
work quilting is still this profusely illus- 
trated volume by Carrie A. Hail, herself 
an expert. ($5.00) 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PATCHWORK 
QUILT IN AMERICA 


@ Square dancing for schools? Why not! 
It's easy to stimulate interest with the 
help of Lloyd Shaw’s big book ($3.50) 


COWBOY DANCES 


THE CAXTON 
PRINTERS, LTD. 
CALDWELL, IDAHO 


Say you read it 





ESKIMOLAND 
SPEAKS 


By W. B. VAN VALIN. “A man who spent 
seven years in the government service in the 
far North, teaching and living among the Eski- 
mos, writes informally about the Eskimo people 
with their great endurance and courage; the 
language, foods, homes; their customs, their 
industries. . . A simple, first-hand recital—in 
no way overcolored.”—Virginia Kirkus. 


Illustrated, $3.50 


VICTORIAN 
CAKES 


By CAROLINE B. KING. “Combines recipes 
of The Victorian Era and reminiscences of Chi- 
cago in its horse-and-buggy days.”—Library 
Journal. “Recalls Della Lutes’ “The Country 
Kitchen’ . . . Good reading, and an excellent 
addition to the cook-book shelf, by a specialist 
well-known to readers of The Country Gentle- 
man and Ladies’ Home Journal.”—Virginia 


Kirkus. $2.50 


WAR CHIEF 
JOSEPH 


By HELEN ADDISON HOWARD and DAN 
McGRATH. “A _ well-written narrative, ex- 
haustively researched and documented. .. A 
biography of the ‘Red Napoleon,’ War Chief 
Joseph who led the Nez Perce rebellion of 
1877 and played an important part in the history 
of the Pacific Northwest.”—Virginia Kirkus. 
Illustrated, $3.50 


YESTERDAY 
TODAY 


By CATHERINE 8S. BARKER. “The Ozarks, 
where people still live as their ancestors did 
when they isolated themselves a hundred years 
ago, is the locale of this serious case worker’s 
picture of these Elizabethan Americans. 

Personal experiences with architecture, crafts, 
economic life, and superstitions brighten the 
text.”—Library Journal. Illustrated, $3.50 
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102 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-four cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 

Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. A. J. Cronin, The Keys of the Kingdom .. 239 1. William L. Shirer, Berlin Diary .......... 219 
2. Eric Knight, This Above All ............ 187 2. Jan’ Valtin, Out of the Night ............,. 171 
3. James Hilton, Random Harvest ........... 140 3. pond Miller, You Can't Do Business with - 
4. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls 108 4. Adolf Hitier. Mein Kamp} ap ae See * oe 103 
5. John P. Marquand, H. M. Pulbam, Esquire 65 5. Winston Churchill, Bloog Sweat and Tears 64 
6. Allis McKay, They Came to a River ...... 56 6. Stuart Edward White, Unobstructed Universe 32 

7. Ellen Glasgow, Im This Our Life ......... 51 7. ae Allen Smith, Low Man on a Totem 
San ; ll sirks > aad dels atlas set et nnashs >. ae 
8. Kenneth Roberts, Oliver Wiswell ere ats 37 8. James Burnham, Managerial Revolution .... 28 
9. Helen MacInnes, Above Suspicion ......... 34 9. Louis Fischer, Men and Politics ........... 26 
10. Edward Ellsberg, Captain Paul ............ 29 10. William E. Dodd, Ambassador Dodd's Diary 25 


Helen D. Boylston. 





COMMENT: The Keys of the Kingdom has vaulted into first place from seventh in September, causing This 
Avove All to drop into second. Above Suspicion and Captain Paul appear for the first time on the fiction 
list. Noteworthy in the non-fiction column is the appearance in third place of a title new to the list: 
You Can't Do Business with Hitler. In all there are five new titles on this list, the four others being 
Unobstructed Universe, Low Man on a Totem Pole, Managerial Revolution, and Men and Politics. 


CHILDREN’S Favorites ARE: Call it Courage, by Armstrong Sperry, Lassie Come Home, by Eric Knight, They 
Were Good and Strong, by Robert Lawson, Blue Willow, by Doris Gates, Sue Barton, Student Nurse, by 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York City, Newark, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass), and Toronto. 
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London the only American writer in whom the 
Russians have been interested. One of the out- 
standing literary events of the year was a lecture 
by Startsev, Soviet authority on contemporary 
American literature. He concentrated on Richard 
Wright's Native Son, Erskine Caldwell’s Trouble 
in July, and Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. (As 
for Steinbeck here at home: the censored portion 
of Steinbeck’s movie, The Forgotten Village is to 
be restored—and approved. ) 

Alexei Tolstoi, Soviet writer and son of Leo 
Tolstoi, has urged a campaign of “firm, tenacious, 
sacred hatred” against Hitler's Germany and a 
rallying of ‘one will, one thought, one sentiment.” 


Geoffrey Dawson has retired from the editor- 
ship of the Times. In its 156 years the Times 
has had only twelve editors. R. M. Barrington- 
Ward will become the thirteenth Mr. Dawson 
vacated the chair for four years during his reign 
when Northcliffe acquired the paper and appointed 
Wickham Steed, its foreign editor, to the editor- 
ship; at the end of the Northcliffe régime Daw- 
son returned. The Manchester Guardian makes 
special mention of the fact that the new editor, 
Barrington-Ward, is well liked in Fleet Street— 
which is “somehow not always the case with the 
chiefs of the Times.” 


DIED: 


JUNE 21. Mark (better known as Max) Plow- 
man, editor since 1938 of the Adelphi; in Eng- 
land; at the age of fifty-eight. He was the author 
of A Subaltern on the Somme (By Mark VII); 
and The Faith Called Pacifism and has long 
worked in the interests of permanent world peace. 


AuGust 7. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, India’s 
greatest modern poet; died at Calcutta, India, 
after a long illness. He was the son of the great 
sage Devendranath Tagore and was sent, as a 
small child, to the Himalayas—that his soul might 
be stimulated. He accepted knighthood in 1915, 
granted by King George V, but surrendered it 
four years later as a protest against the Jhilian- 
walla, Punjab affair and made a fearless and im- 
passioned statement in that connection. He ap- 
peared, in later years, to have, however, no objec- 
tion to using the title. 


NOVEMBER Book CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Dual choice 


Young Man of Caracas, by T. R. Ybarra. 
Ives Washburn 


Inside Latin America, by John Gunther. 
Harper 


Literary Guild of America 


Clarence Darrow for the Defense, by Irving 
Stone. Doubleday 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Son of the Smoky Sea, by 
Nutchuk (with Alden Hatch). Messner 
Older girls: Home Handicraft for Girls, by 
A. Neely Hall and Ruth M. Hall. Lippincott 
Intermediate group: The Blind Colt, by Glen 
Rounds. Holiday House 
Primary group: Mr. Pink and the House on 
the Roof, by Edith Heal. Messner 
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" agree A Petrole ansi e 


By DAVID D. LEVEN 








Photography by Robert Yarnall Richie 


DONE IN OIL 


1084 pages 6x9 inches covering every 
branch of the Petroleum Industry— 
History, Sciences, Drilling, Production, 
Refining, Transportation, Marketing, 
Financing, Investments, Securities, 
Royalty Business, etc. etc. 


27 Magnificent Photographs, 22 Maps, 
7 charts, 28 illustrations, 108 tables, 
Glossary, Appendices, Index. 





American Petroleum Institute: 


**This one-volume petroleum library is essen- 
tial equipment.”’ 


American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers: 


“One of the most comprehensive, under- 
standable and practical treatises on the 
petroleum industry to be written.”’ 


Dr. Louis Shores: 

‘The cavalcade of the petroleum industry 
from a practical, economical and financial 
standpoint. . . . An essential reference tool 
in all technical libraries and in all general 
libraries serving science and technology. . . 
With the history of the world likely to be 
written in oil during the next few eventful 
years no more timely reference tool could 
possibly have made its appearance.’ 


Chemical Engineering—Chicago Journal of 
Commerce—WNational Petroleum News—Oil 
and Gas Journal and a dozen other authori- 
ties have been equally enthusiastic. 


Library price $9.00 
Order from 


THE RANGER PRESS, INC. 


347 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















in the September-October 


HORN BOOK 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA. Alice Dal- 
gliesh writes of her trip by plane to 
South America and of the experiences 
out of which grew her new book, 
Wings Around South America, re- 
viewed in this issue. 

NEW BOOKS ABOUT SOUTH AMER- 
ICA. Maria Cimino, of the New York 
Public Library, has traveled widely 
in South America and reviews this 
month the new children’s books on 
South America, 


NEW BOOKS OF THE FALL. For Book 
Week and general use, fifty new chil- 
dren's books, reviewed by Alice M. 
Jordan in an 18-page booklist. 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay, whose 
plays and books on play production 
are so widely known, contributes this 
timely article invaluable to teachers 
and librarians alike. 

BOOKS BEFORE FIVE. Louise Seaman 
Bechtel has written an article to 
which is appended a 6-page annotated 
booklist dealing entirely with books 
for children from one to five years 
old. Another fine article for Book 
Week use. 


50 cents a copy - $2.50 a year (6 issues) 
or 
$1.00 for trial subscription of 3 issues 


HORN BOOK 264 Boylston {t., Boston 





THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, 
at your finger tips. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 


Write for booklet L. 
G. & €. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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Margaret Leech 


ARGARET LEECH was born in Newburgh, 

N.Y., November 7, 1893, the daughter of 
William Kernochan and Rebecca (Taggart) Leech. 
She was graduated from Vassar in 1915, and came 
shortly to New York where she took a job with 
Condé Nast. Here she worked in the complaint 
department writing trouble-shooter letters to sub- 
scribers whose copies had “never arrived.” For 
this she was paid $12 a week. She took a simple 
room on West Eleventh Street, and after paying 
for the merest necessities managed to reserve, on 
the average, about $3 for the amenities. 

Then she joined the staff of Ann Morgan's 
American Committee for Devastation in France. 
This took her abroad and she began to write spe- 
cial articles for newspapers and magazines. She 
returned to the States, and in the middle twenties 
published two novels, The Back of the Book 
(1924), a fictionalization of the educated New 
York office girl; and Tin Wedding (1926), the 
drama of the thoughts and emotions of a woman 
on the tenth anniversary of her wedding. 

In 1927 she and Heywood Broun wrote Anthony 
Comstock: Roundsman of the Lord. This was a 
chapter-by-chapter collaboration and the portions 
to be credited to either author are signed ‘M.L.” 
and “H.B.” Most of the material for the book 
was taken from daily and weekly papers of the 
period and from the Annual Reports of the Soci- 
ety for the Suppression of Vice. The anti-vice 
people, she says, loaned her Comstock’s diaries. 
And as she got deeper into them she began to feel 
a little uneasy about appropriating some of the 
passages that were delicately personal and hardly 
a compliment to her subject. “You know,” she 
explained, “I'm doing this with Heywood Broun. 
He hates suppression of any kind.” Fortunately, 
those to whom she was indebted were good sports 
and let her go ahead. 

The Feathered Nest, a tale of a rich, idle 
middle-aged woman determined to keep a hold on 
her sons at any cost, was published in the early 
fall, 1928. In August of that same year she had 
married Ralph Pulitzer, who headed the New 
York World. The late Heywood Broun, Frank- 
lin P. Adams, and other top-notch columnists as 
well as playwrights, publishers, and actors, etc., 
turned up at her theatre parties, dinners, and 
week-ends in Connecticut. With Beatrice Kauf- 
man she wrote a play, “Divided by Three,” pro- 
duced in the fall of 1934. Despite the fact that 
Judith Anderson was in the lead, the production 
on the whole did little more than to convince 
Miss Leech that writing for the theatre was not 
her forte. 

A year later Cass Canfield of Harper's encour- 
aged her to begin work on a book that has been 
five years in the making, Reveille in Washington. 
She was well aware of the hazards of working at 
home, and so took an office in midtown New 
York. About three days of every month were 
spent in ten-hour sessions at the Library of Con- 
gress, the National Archives, and lesser hunting- 
grounds. Here only sizable disappointment was 
an inability to get into the War Department files 





MARGARET LEECH 


for certain testimony relating to the apprehension 
and trial of Civil War spies. MacKinlay Kantor 
says that her postscript to this fruitless appeal 
was: “What do you think I might do with the 
Secret Service Reports of 1862? Sell them to 
Japan?” 

Both before and after her marriage she did con- 
siderable traveling. She has combed the forests of 
West Africa with bird-collectors and jungle-tune 
recorders, and she is familiar with Guatemala, 
spots of the Mediterranean, and India. 

Her husband died in 1939, and she and her 
nine-year-old daughter Susan make their home on 
New York's now East End Avenue. She has 
lively blue eyes, and hair that is fair and now a 
little gray. From the day she began working on 
her Reveille in Washington she has been living 
two vastly different lives, but it is to her credit 
that she has “never got them mixed up.” 


London journalists were entertained at the Em- 
bassy a few weeks ago by Mr. Wellington Koo, 
appointed Chinese Ambassador for the second 
time. Mr. Koo speaks English that is “virtually 
perfect’ and has the usual diplomatic evasiveness. 
When a woman journalist asked him, “Would it 
ease the pressure on China if Japan came into the 
war?”, he answered, “On which side, madam?” 
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“A guide into all the byways of bookish understanding.” 


Helen E. Haines 


LIVING 
WITH 
BOOKS 


The Art of 
Book Selection 





Helen Haines’s long and rich experience with books has made 
her a trusted guide along many paths. Living with Books covers 
not only library use and principles, but also book history, book- 
making, book reviewing, and the qualities and characteristics of 
books themselves in the leading classes of literature. The follow- 
ing quotations are not from the reviews which appeared when 
this volume was published. They are comments by reviewers and 
readers’ advisers who have continued to turn to Living with Books 
and to recommend it, long after the flurry of publication had 


subsided. 





‘As a guide into all the byways of bookish 
understanding ‘Living with Books’ is un- 
surpassed in its ciass, giving a series of 
surveys of books from their inception in the 
minds of their writers through the details of 
the preparation of manuscripts, editing for 
the press, manufacture and sale, publishing, 
reviewing, and all the technique of library 
work and library service. No aspect of 
books is overlooked or ignored by Miss 
Haines."’—-Edwin Francis ‘sett, Boston 
Transcript. 


‘‘A large work, compendious in character, 
and so variously valuable in a library that 
I cannot take space to tell all the reasons 
why.’’—‘‘The Reader's Guide,’ Herald 
Tribune Books. 


500 pages 


‘‘Provide yourself with a copy of Haines’ 
‘Living with Books’, and you will never 
regret it as an investment. The book is a 
textbook and a semi-classic and no librarian 
should be without it.""—New York Evening 
Journal. 


. . « contains a fund of practical informa- 
tion and inspiration.’’—English Journal. 


* ... an invaluable guide to anyone inter- 
ested in the world of books. It is now being 
used in the bock selection courses of all 
library schools, but it is also excellent read- 
ing for the layman.’’—Richard D. Minnich, 
Librarian of the Easton Public Library, 
Easton Express 


$4.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Morningside Heights 


New York 
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Mikhail Sholokhov 


£ ee: guerrilla tactics that have won so much 
for the Russians in the present war are 
essentially those of the civil war, in which young 
Sholokhov, still in his teens, fought with the 
poorer peasants against the éulak bands on the 
Don. Meanwhile the scene has greatly changed. 
The Cossacks are no longer the pompous (though 
peasant) class into whom the tsarist government 
instilled a feeling of superiority over any other 
peasant group. They are now the working Cos- 
sacks, by and large, who have cast off class preju- 
dices and have allied themselves with the collec- 
tivists. It is this fundamental change in the Cos- 
sack make-up that Sholokhov, in the tradition of 
Tolstoy, has reconstructed in his monumental four- 
volume (Tikhi) Don. 


Mikhail Aleksandrovich Sholokhov was born in 
1905 in the farmstead of Kruzhilin, in the Cossack 
village of Veshenskaya. His father was an intel- 
lectual, belonging to no privileged class, who tried 
his hand successively at cattle dealing, farming, 
salesmanship, and milling. His mother, half- 
Cossack, half-peasant, learned to read and write 
only after she had sent her son to school in 
Moscow and wanted to keep in touch with him. 
At thirteen his formal learning ended and in the 
years 1920-23 he witnessed some of the bloodiest 
episodes of the civil war. He taught school for a 
while, became a statistician, and toward the end 
of the war served as a food inspector. Before 
settling down to an all-out literary effort he was 
stevedore, stone mason, and bookkeeper. 


It was quite natural that he should at first be 
concerned with the romantics and heroics of the 
imperials, for the legends of the Cossack warriors 
and wanderers had been told and retold to him as 
a child. But he soon turned to a large-scale study 
of the social side of the picture. Before he was 
twenty he had written a story of the conflict be- 
tween father and son (The Family Man), and 
about this time turned out quantities of short sto- 
ries and sketches that were printed in the Kom- 
somal publications. A symposium of this kind of 
tale was published in 1925 under the title The 
Azure Steppe. 

The Don saga won him not only the Order of 
Lenin, the highest distinction of the U.S.S.R., but, 
more recently, a Stalin Prize amounting to about 
100,000 rubles. The first volume was published 
in Russia in 1928, the second a year later, the 
third in 1933, and the fourth in serial form in 
1937 (book form, 1940). It was issued here in 
only two parts: And Quiet Flows the Don and 
The Don Flows Home to the Sea. 

Meanwhile he had written a book about Kol- 
chak, the White Russian general (title of which 
might be translated as “About Kolchak, Poison 
Ivy, Etc.”); and had finished off the second part 
of another piece. 

Both the Moscow Art Theatre and the Zavad- 
skoy Theatre in Rostov asked Sholokhov's permis- 
sion for the staging of the Don, as a part of the 
celebration of the 20th anniversary of the October 
Revolution. 





MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV 


The Soil Upturned (1932), which has been 
published under varying titles, underwent a publi- 
cation in Paris by which its author “had [in the 
Pravda idiom} his soles cut off.” The last seven 
chapters had been completely slashed out. (It was 
in those 120-odd pages that he had described the 
growing power of the kolkhoz [collective farm] 
that followed the appearance of Stalin's historic 
letter and the crushing of the counter-revolution. ) 

Sholokhov is a short, strongly-built man, with a 
weather-beaten face, an open forehead, and a very 
pleasing smile. The father of three children, he 
lives in a white cottage overlooking the Don. The 
Cossacks have elected him their deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet, and although he is primarily a 
man of letters, almost all his writing must, for 
lack of time, be done in the evening. (When the 
electricity is turned off, he lights his kerosene 
lamp.) He has twice visited Middle Europe, and 
was immensely interested in the Spanish Civil 
War. Within the last few weeks he has been 
made Moscow correspondent for the Overseas 
News Agency, and, working with the novelist Ilya 
Ehrenburg, is filing dispatches on the progress of 
the war. 

B. ALSTERLUND 


Maurice Evans reports that actors are making 
their own kind of sacrifice for the defense pro- 
gram. “As Richard II I used to wear silken gar- 
ments, sit on a platinum throne, and hold an 
aluminum scepter. Now I'd have to sit on a soap 
box, wear a sarong, and swing a base-ball bat.” 
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JEAN LOUIS PREVOST 


“BOUQUETS et FRUITS” 


"The Most Beautiful Art Book of the Century” 


Director of the Louvre Museum 


THIS IS THE IMPORTED FRENCH EDITION. ILLUSTRATED WITH 
12 MAGNIFICENT FULL PAGE COLOR ETCHINGS. INTRODUC- 
TION WRITTEN BY JEAN LARANT, CURATOR OF PRINTS OF THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUMS OF FRANCE. 


ROYAL FOLIO SIZE, LIST $12.50. 


Glad to send on approval to Libraries. 


Cama fuc 


4 East 46th Street New York City 

















ANNOUNCING 


LIBRARY GUIDANCE 
FOR TEACHERS 


By MARGARET KESSLER WALRAVEN, Librarian, 
Technical High School, Dallas, Texas; and 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, New York University 


This is a book of specific, pertinent information which will qualify the 
teacher for educating students in purposeful use of the library. It is an 
application of library science to the actual needs of the teacher, enabling 
him to guide students in an increasingly independent use of source ma- 
terials. The content is along these lines: Teamwork between teachers and 
libraries. Fundamental skills in library use. How libraries are arranged. 
The card catalog. Bibliography making. The use of dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias and yearbooks. Teaching students to use Readers’ Guide. 
Teachers on all levels are responsible for teaching students to use the tools 
of learning. With this book the teacher may consolidate his own knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of library procedure and increase his ability to 
direct students in skillful and successful use of the library. 


Published September 1941; 308 pages; 6 by 9; illustrated; $2.75 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Merry 
Meet 
Again 


Poems for Small Children to Recite 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED By 
Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 
NEARLY 150 poems carefully selected for reci- 
tation by youngsters of six to ten, with em- 
phasis on those suitable for school and holiday 


programs. Indexed. J/lustrated by Guy Fry. 
$1.50 


w 


The New Alphabet 
of Aviation 


WRITTEN AND Il1USTRATED By 
Edward Shenton 


A CLEAR, concise and complete book that gives 
the how and why of modern aviation. All 
types of planes are described and illustrated. 
Printed in two colors. (Ages 10-14) $1.50 


Ww 
Wreckers Reef 


Rupert Sargent Holland 


A THRILLING story of adventure in the days 
of Stephen Decatur and the Barberry pirates 
that will delight older boys. “Good.”—Vir- 
«INIA Kirkus. J/ilustrated by Paul Quinn. 
$2.00 


Ww 


Knight of # Revolution 


BY 
Sidney W. Dean 
Tue legendary figure of Francis Marion, 


“Swamp Fox,” of the American Revolution, 
lives again in the pages of this spirited biog- 
raphy by the author of He Fought for Free- 
dom. “Well docu- 
mented, yet full of 
action. Boys will 
like it.”——-VirGINIA 
Kirkus. IJilustrated 
by Manning deV. 
Lee. $2.50 








MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY. Philadelphia 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 


{Eprrors’ Nore: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 


debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


Correspondents Wanted 


To the Editor: 

As an expatriate librarian serving in His 
Majesty's Forces, I am anxious to get into touch 
with people of similar outlook with a view to 
correspondence. I am writing to you to ask if 
you can furnish me with the names and addresses 
of any American Library Assistants who would 
help me in this way. The exchange of views 
would, I feel sure, be profitable both to the corre- 
spondents and, indirectly, to Librarianship. 

Maybe the ultimate result would be the forma- 
tion of a growing interest in the activities of the 
two countries, and its manifestation in regular 
contributions to periodicals concerned with library 
economy on both sides of the Atlantic. English 
librarians, I know, would welcome an “American 
Letter” to either “Library Assistant” or “Library 
Association Record.” 

I hope this request will not seem untoward, as 
I am very enthusiastic over my civilian employ- 
ment, and find in “shop” a pleasant form of 
escape from the more mundane details of Army 
existence. For your information and guidance, | 
am 24, Senior Assistant in Beckenham Public Li- 
braries and interested in most branches of public 
library service. Special interests include Archi- 
tecture, Public Relations, Staff Organization and 
Book Selection in libraries, Modern Design, Verse, 
Art and Book Production. 

Anticipatorily I conclude, with many thanks, 

J. F. W. Bryon 
162, Village Way 
Beckenham, Kent 


Book Week in the Philippines 


To the Editor: 

I am sending herewith copies of the poster 
“The Man Who Reads Is the Man Who Leads,” 
which we used in our last year’s National Book 
Week celebration here in the Philippines. You 
might be interested to reproduce it for your read- 
ers. We celebrate Book Week every year on 
November 24 to 30, in accordance with the 
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proclamation of the President of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines. Last year the National 
Book Week was celebrated throughout the Philip- 
pines through the cooperation of the~ libraries, 
schools, colleges, and universities. The radio 
stations and many business firms prepared special 
broadcasts during the week. Copies of the poster 
were distributed to interested people throughout 
the country. 
PERFECTO S. SISON, Chairman 

National Book Week Committee 

Philippine Library Association 

Baguio City 


Youth Forum Service 


To the Editor: 

One of our “pets” in the Gallipolis Public 
Library is the service which we are giving to 
the Youth Forum at the Methodist Church in 
our town. Three years ago a new Youth Feder- 
ation was formed at the Methodist Church, com- 
bining all young people's activities in an unusual 
Sunday evening program. Courses were offered 
in various subjects such as Religion and Life, 
Investigating Vocations, Seeing Life Through 
New Books, Boy and Girl Friendships, Music 
and Art Appreciation, Dramatics, and Laws All 
Young People Should Know. Our library sup- 
plies supplementary reading material for the 
courses. 

As part of the program, a library reading room 
has been opened. To this room, we loan each 


(Continued on page 110) 
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NEW BOOKS 
of Practical Interest 


Financial Policy of 


Corporations 


By Arthur Stone Dewin Just published. 
Fourth edition. of this classic in finance. 
Long an authority among corporation officers, 
lawyers, bankers, Covers financial structure 
of corporation and the policies behind deter- 
mination of value and income, and problems 
involved in expansion and reorganization. 
1,600 pages. Two volumes. $10. 


Training Workers and 


Supervisors 


By Charles Reitell. Just published. Indus- 
trial text covering—selecting employees, plac- 
ing in right jobs, training for goo standard 
performance, building program rooted in 
vital morale. 1.50 


Principles and Techniques 


of Guidance 


By D. Welty Lefever, Archie M. Turrell, 
and Henry |. Weitzel. This text presents 
working concepts involving development of 
understanding of guidance on part of both 
teachers and counselors, with special com- 
petence demanded of each in certain areas. 
1941. 570 pages. 


Mental Hygiene in 


Education 


By Ernest Tiegs and Barney Katz. For 
teachers in training and students of psychol- 
ogy, it brings together in meaningful pattern, 
principles, techniques, and agencies primarily 
responsible for guiding personality dents 
ment. 1941. 436 pages. 


Give Credit— 
Get Your Money 


By Sam A. Ivey. Shows how to reduce 
risk undertaken, improve collections, keep 
customers’ good-will by using “‘personal’”’ ap- 
proach with the no-credit buyer. 1941. $2.50 


Successful Mail Selling 


By Harold P. Preston. Gives a complete 
picture of effective mail selling operation. 
Presents tested methods and profitable prac- 
tices, shows how to use them for increased 
sales. Oct. ’41 250 pages. J 


The Road to Salesmanship 


By Robert H. W. Welch, Jr. Practical, 
helps salesman do an effective sales job. Pre- 
sents true selling fundamentals, builds con- 
fidence. July ’ 2. 


. * = 

Air Piloting 
By Virgil Simmons. Second Edition. Based 
on government requirements, it supplies a 
system of instruction from first flight on to 
instrument flying. 1,000 questions rom writ- 
ten tests, with answers included. July ’°41. 
750 pages. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15E.26thSt. PUBLISHERS New York 
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The Library Sensation of the Year! 


FACTS ON FILE 


“America’s Only Weekly Index of 
World Events” 


Packs ALL THE 
IMPORTANT 
NEWS into 8 
weekly pages under 
these major subject 
headings: National 
Affairs, U.S. De- 
fense, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Latin Amer- 
ica, Finance & 
Economics, Arts & 
Science, Education 
& Religion, Sports, 
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week, fifteen or twenty current issues of our 
periodicals. The reading room is open before 
and after the classes. Many young people remain 
after classes, reading until closing time. 

This reading room has been used by all of the 
young people, particularly those who are un- 
social. Some of the unsocial boys and girls have 
been observed inviting others into the library to 
see articles they have read and in this way they 
are being helped to overcome their shyness. 


Now for a surprise! A survey shows Parents 
Magazine is the most popular. The page with 
Teenage problems and answers is read by most of 
the young people. Fortune and Life are second 
in popularity, and with those who are not fortu- 





Miscellaneous. nate enough to have them in their own homes, 
American Boy, American Girl, Boys’ Life and 
Popular Mechanics are much in demand. 

If, by this service, we can gain fifteen readers 


of the periodicals of better type, it will be really 
worthwhile. 


A Complete Current News Library in itself! 
a —— “ Cumulative Alphabetical Index revised 
2) 8- weekly news 


page 
en digent 3) Smart m binder 
9% x tt% for year’s issues 
yin best sont a ss events | have seen’’— 
VICTOR S. CLARK, Consultant in Economies, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. “As easy to refer to 
as looking for a wee in a dictionary. "—WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN 


$5 quarterly 
(FREE sample issue upon request) 


FACTS ON FILE 


41 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. To the Editor: 

- No doubt many librarians went “to the bat’’ 
after reading Mr. Paine’s “I'm Sorry It's Out,” 
even as we did here. 

In a month's tabulating, we found that 82 dif- 
ferent titles answered “Absent’’ to the roll call, 
some of them as many as nine times. We, too, 
have tried to rectify this sad state of affairs. The 
analysis of these requests gave us an interesting 
sidelight on the original problem. A _ rough 
classification showed that of the fiction: 


MARGARET W. Davis, Librarian 
Gallipolis, Obio, Public Library 


Still Out 




















““One of the Best Scores 
for Our Library”’ 


1s 
VITAL SPEECHES 


“In the El Paso High School 
we make constant use of VITAL 
SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
both on the part of the students 
and equally as much on the part 
of the teachers when they have 
need of material for their classes 
and need of information to use 
outside of the schoo! duties, I 
consider VITAL SPEECHES 
one of the best scores that we 
take for our library.” 


R. R. Jones, Principal 


VITAL SPEECHES is used for 
text material in thousands of high 
schools and colleges and is on file in 
thousands of public libraries. 

Semi-Mo. $3.00 a year. Free 
sample copy to librarians and teachers 
upon request. 


VITAL SPEECHES 
32 West 42nd St., New York 


13 were historical novels 

5 “light reading” (4 “nurse stories”) 

7 “old timers’—such as Lorna Doone, Pride 
and Prejudice. These were not from people 
indulging in the unpleasant pastime known 
as “required reading.” 

6 detective stories 


14 sociological novels (under this we put such 
books as Native Son; Dodsworth; Grapes 
of Wrath) 


In the non-fiction class there were 7 titles. This 
small number of non-fiction is not surprising as 
our adult public is primarily a fiction reading one. 

Thanks to Mr. Paine for his stimulating article. 
It took our minds off such major problems as “Is 
that child bringing his ice cream cone in, and 
will his mother back us up in our prohibitive 
action re said cone, or else!” 


GRACE LEONARD Topp, Librarian 
Free Public Library, Bridgeton, N.]. 
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Help Wanted 


To the Editor: , 

As part of the work of our Free Library Move- 
ment we are trying to arouse in our towns and 
villages a sense of civic responsibility, and a de- 
sire for better cultural standards and living condi- 
tions. Mr. H. T. Parker, under whose direction I 
am working, tells me that during his visit to 
America a few years ago, he was impressed with 
the work undertaken along these lines by the 
Chambers of Commerce so active throughout the 
States. Would you be so kind as to give me 
names of a few of these institutions which might 
be prepared to send me some of their programs of 
operation, and perhaps also some of their pub- 
licity material? I would like very much to have 
replies from, or alternatively, correspondence with 
towns of: 

500—1000 _ inhabitants 


5000—10000 
30000—50000 


C. C. MCSHANE, Honorary Secretary, 
Tasmanian Free Library Movement. 
Teachers’ College 


Hobart, Tasmania 


Without L.C. Approval 


To the Editor: 

In the preface to his recently issued ‘Library 
of Congress Rules for Filing Cards in a Card 
Catalog” Mr. Laurence Tomlinson expresses ‘‘sin- 
cere gratitude” for “valuable advice and sugges- 
tions” which he implies I rendered him in the 
preparation of his work. Since he has thereby 
implicated me personally in the undertaking, I 
feel it my duty to the library profession and to 
the Library of Congress to state that my only 
connection with his publishing venture was to 
discourage him most strongly from proceeding 
with it for the reasons that: 

(1) The Library of Congress for several months has 

been making a thorough study of its filing prac- 


tices, as a result of which numerous changes 
may be made. 


(2) The A. L. A. Sub-committee to Prepare a Code 
for Filing Catalog Cards is expected to publish 
its compilation in the near future. 

The publication was issued without the ap- 
proval of the Library of Congress and the Li- 
brary cannot assume responsibility for this inter- 
pretation of its filing practices. 


L. QuINcy MUMFORD 


Director of the Processing 
Department 
The Library of Congress 




















NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF MACHINE SHOP 
PRACTICE 


1000 
PICTURES 
576 Pages 
854 x 5544x2 
inches 


$1.98 


A Book That Will Be In 
Big Demand This Year... 
. Many Years 


Hundreds of Thousands of 
Craftsmen Are a Crying 
Defense Need 


“This big volume describes and 
illustrates every basic machine shop 
operation and covers every problem 
in its 576 pages of easy-to-under- 
stand text and 1000 illustrations. 
It has been prepared by George W. 
Barnwell, Professor of Production 
Practice at the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, with the assistance of 
a score of practical experts—it is 
thoroughly complete, all-inclusive and 
truly encyclopedic in its coverage— 
with a 24-page Index—and 2800 ready- 
reference items. A real bargain for 
all libraries, large or small.” 


—Huntting Monthly List 


Order from your usual source 


of supply. 
WM. H. WISE & CO. 


50 West 47 St., New York 
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Streamlined Libraries Turn to 
Stage and Radio Publicity 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


Book and Library Plays 


® Lively and interesting plays about said 
books, famous characters, and |i- 
braries in this new book by Edith 
M. Phelps. The plays, seventeen 

in number, are all new and follow 
the same theme as the first popu- 
lar Book and Library Plays 

(1938. 222 pages. $2.25). 


® Costumes and scenery can be 
as elaborate or simple as 

you desire. Plays are idea! 

to celebrate Book Week or 

any other week. Written for 
high school, junior high 

school, grade school, and 
library audiences. 

265 pages. $2.25. 





OVER THE AIR 


Once Upon a Time 


A new book of 26 radio scripts includes both new stories and old favorites, all 
timed and "ready-made" for broadcasting. The stories, “retold for broadcasting” 
by Katherine Watson, vary in length and make possible any kind of a library 
radio program: straight story-telling; story and announcement; or story as just 
part of the program. Ready in November. $2.25 


Library on the Air 


Radio scripts for broadcasting to adult listeners. Edited by Marie D. Loizeaux. 
$2.25 


Radio Workshop Plays 
Fifteen plays for groups to use on the air, royalty free. James M. Morris. $2.25 


Radio hoads to Reading 


Popular children's programs from the Rochester Public Library. Edited by Julia 
L. Sauer. $2.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 
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